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FOR YOUR ENJOYMENT 


FRED ALLEN every Sunday night. See 
{* your local newspaper for time and 


station. 





RICHARDSON and GRAY 


point the way to 


LONGER ENGINE LIFE 


This smartly streamlined Richardson 33-ft. “Commando,” powered 
with Gray Engines, is one of the trimmest cruisers ever to fly the 
Richardson pennant. 

With the motorboating industry on war work, 24 hours a day, your 
boat and engine will have to last a long time. 

One way to longer engine life is to follow the lead of both Rich- 
ardson and Gray ... and use Texaco. 

Texaco is used also by the U. S. Navy, the U. S. Maritime Commis- 
sion, the Coast Guard, the Lighthouse Service, etc. 

Wherever you operate your boat, you will find Texaco Waterfront 
Dealers helpful in getting the most out of your engine. Call on them 
freely for advice and service. 

The Texas Company, Marine Sales Division, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


APPROVED BY ALL LEADING 
BOAT AND ENGINE BUILDERS 
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Weaving and dodging under the 
enemy’s guard, it jabs swift, deadly 
body blows to both submarine and 
surface craft. A Custom-designed 
Federal-Mogul Equi-Poise propeller 
installation converts its tremendous 
power with precision and certainty 
into remarkable speed and maneuver- 
ability. Write us for suggestions on 
any marine propulsion problem. 


FEDERAL-MOGUL MARINE 
4036 BEAUFAIT AVENUE DETROIT, MICH. 


Manufacturers of Standard and Custom-designed 
propellers, from 8 inches to 9 feet diameter. 


* 


Below: Motor torpedo boat built by Elco Naval 
Division, powered by Packard and Federal-Mogul 


Equi-Poise propeller equipped. 
’ 
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DAY OFF 


Why not send the children over to Aunt Martha and 








take a day off under that wonderful sky of ours? 
Such things as teeth straightening, priorities, and tires 


will seem a lot simpler when you finally drop sail. 
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NI ATLANTIC 
Atlantic Yacht Insurance is for owners of sail- and motor-boats. It is MN abuall N S$ U R AN CE Gupany 


non-assessable (Atlantic has never had the power to assess its policy- 49 Wall Street « New York 
holders), and offers you prompt and ungrudging adjustments. Alsoa  jbany - Baltimore - Boston - Chicago - Cleveland - Newark 
share in profits, regardless of your own losses. Gonsult your broker. Mew Hoven» Thilsigiphs  Kiewbargh - Rocheser 





EVERY ATLANTIC POLICY IS BACKED BY A LONG RECORD OF PROMPT AND UNGRUDGING LOSS SETTLEMENTS. A LIST OF SURVEYORS LOCATED ALONG THE ATLANTIC COAST AND ON THE GREAT LAKES IS 
FURNISHED WITH THE POLICY. NOTIFICATION TO THEM OF LOSS OR DAMAGE WILL MEET WITH IMMEDIATE RESPONSE, THUS INSURING PROMPT REPAIRS OR OTHER NEEDED ATTENTION TO YOUR YACHT. 
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CHRIS-CRAFT BUILDS FOR UNCLE SAM 
/\\ 
T 












In war as in peace, this famed boat builder 
uses Tobin Bronze Shafting and Everdur Hull 


Fastenings. — Se 


The pleasure boat builders of our country are 
throwing every resource into the war effort. 
Boats like these for example, from the ways of 
Chris-Craft, reflect skill in building and an 
eagerness to help strengthen our armed 
services. Equipped with Anaconda 


NAcONDA 





... With Smaconia metals 


Metals, they typify the quality Chris- Craft has 
built into its boats during times of peace. 


Of course, Tobin Bronze* Shafting and 
Everdur* Fastenings have ‘“‘gone to war” for the 
duration. But, when they again become widely 
available with the return of peace, remember 
this: the Anaconda Metals which 
are making Uncle Sam’s boats stand 
up better will do the same for yours. 


*Trade-marks of The American Brass Company, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 42121 


Anaconda Copper & Grad 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY e General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 


Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company « In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ontario 
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Damn the taped 


HEN Farragut stormed into Mobile 
W Bay, his was a stirring watchword. 
“Damn the torpedoes! Captain Drayton, 
go ahead! Mr. Jouett, full speed!” And 
those words are part of our naval heri- 
tage... the fighting cry of a fighting fleet. 


Today, as never before, all of us want 
that smashing, “go ahead” spirit. The 
big job right now is being done by our 
Navy and Coast Guard, but against a 
capable and determined foe, every man 
who knows and loves the sea can help. 
Keep your ship and equipment in shape. 
Follow the rules laid down for war-time 
operation of private craft... 
and the yachting fleet can help 
keep the Old Flag flying high. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited. Toronto 
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IRONCLAD 
MARINE BATTERIES 
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BOSTON F] NEW YORK 
Roos Sohn G. Alden NIC 
CAPitol 9480 VAnderhilt 6-3636 


Design 


Brokerage 


Insurance 








@No. 598: For Sale. Able cruising cutter. 
Alden designed. Built 1940. 33’ 0.a. x 28’ w.l. 
x 10’ 10” beam x 5’ draft. 30 h.p. Gray motor, 
overhauled 1942. Mahogany planked. 6000 
lbs. outside ballast. Very large cockpit. Engine 
in compartment with hatch in bridge deck. 
Very large galley at aft end of main cabin. 
Large and comfortable double stateroom. Boat 
is well built and very plainly finished. Laid up 


@ No. 270: Bargain. One of the well-known 
Alden 43-ft. schooners built by day labor at 
one of the best Massachusetts yards. Hollow 
spars, new rig, double cabin. Sleeps six aft 
and one forward. Large galley. Motor under 
bridge deck. 33’ w.l. x 11’ 6” beam x 6’ 4” 
draft. Laid up near New York. We have also 





@ No. 4604: We are offering several 
Class S boats for sale at low prices. 
These boats are well built, have deep 
comfortable cockpits and low houses. 
They are perhaps the most comforta- 
ble of the various one design Classes 
of about 21’ w.]. The cabins are large 
enough to be fitted up for cruising as 


@ No. 675: For Sale. Coastwise Cruiser 
at real low figure. 36’ 0.a. x 26’ w.l, 
x 9’ 9” beam x 5’ 3” draft. Hollow 
spars, full headroom. Has different lay- 
out from others in Class with large 
main cabin and omitting stateroom. 
Light sails, life lines and a large quan- 
tity of extra equipment. We have also 
a number of others available in this 


near Boston. Price only $2200. several sister boats for sale. 


has been done in many cases. popular Class. 














950 PARK AVE. T A MM i, NEW YORK 


YACHT BROKERS INCORPORATED 
MARINE INSURANCE ELDORADO 5-6850 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
MARINE ENGINEERS 


SUMMER YACHTING 


At the present time we can offer for sale and 
charter a number of very attractive house 
boats and Diesel powered cruising yachts. 


A charter arranged now, will insure your 
summer yachting plans. If you wish to pur- 
chase we suggest early consideration of the 
yachts now available. 


$¢idd¢ 


In the smaller craft, power 
cruisers, auxiliary schooners, 
sloops and yawls, there is a 
fine selection to choose from, 
for charter as well as for sale. 


rq WE WELCOME YOUR INQUIRIES 














YACHT SALES & SERVICE, INC. 


Naval Architects, Yacht Brokers 
and Marine Insurance 


1528 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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No. 1237 — FOR SALE -— 38’ Matthews sedan cruiser, delivered new 1939. 
Twin Kermath motors with reduction gear, beautiful condition, many extras. 
For further particulars, communicate with YACHT SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 
1528 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





No. 1766 — FOR SALE — Alden coastwise 
cruiser delivered to present owner new in 
1938. Excellent condition, many extras. For 
further particulars, communicate with YACHT 
SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 1528 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


No. 1584— FOR SALE — 33’ 5” auxiliary 
shoal draft gaff rigged cutter, built 1937 from 
designs by Geiger. Splendid condition, 
equipped. Inspection by appointment. For 
further particulars, communicate with YACHT 
SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 1528 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Established 1906 


ALL TYPE YACHTS — 


in All 
FOR SALE OR CHARTER Important 


Yachting Centers 
FULL PARTICULARS UPON REQUEST 

















HERE ARE TWENTY BOATS THAT MAY BE ELDREDGE-McINNIS, INC. 


INTERESTING TO YOU 131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


YACHT BROKERS Telephone HUBbard 2910 NAVAL ARCHITECTS 





Let us give you more information on the following: 


. Four New 30’ 6” OWENS SEDANS. Power, Chrysler Crown. All of these are sedan boats, 
. Three New 33’ RICHARDSONS. All Sedans. Power, 6-121 Grays. 


. One Used 33’ 1” RICHARDSON single cabin cruiser. Power, 147 H.P. Chrysler Majestic, 
reduction gear motor. This boat is two years old, a 1940 model. It is in fine condition. 


4, One 37’ RICHARDSON SEDAN. Power, one 6-121 Gray motor, reduction gear. This is a 
1941 model, condition perfect. 


. 37’ RICHARDSON SEDAN. Power, one 121 Gray motor, no reduction gear. This is a 1941 
model, condition perfect. 


. One 32’ RICHARDSON SEDAN. Power, one 6-91 Gray. This is a 1939 model, This boat is in 
good condition. 


. One 33’ RICHARDSON SEDAN. Power, one 6-91 Gray. This is a 1941 model. It is in good 
condition. 
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No. 4635 — FOR SALE — Smart and well 


8. One 38’ MATTHEWS single cabin cruiser. It is a 1932 model; Power, one 180 H.P. Sterling, ae og — at ce hee ris te Gai FA WO ce. Fo eae 
three years old. This is the sport model and a good boat, well preserved. Cubs designed by Eldredge-McInnis, Inc. Three berths. Good galley. Very roomy 
9. One 38’ MATTHEWS twin cabin erviser, large cockpit. This boat is powered with a 150 Pr ee a rs Set ropes. Separate engiee 


H.P. Kermath, It is three years old and in good condition. 


10. One 38’ MATTHEWS twin cabin cruiser, large cockpit. This boat is powered with two 80 
H.P, Kermath motors. It is a 1939 model and in good condition. 


11. One 39” ELCO. It is a twin screw job, with Chrysler Royal motors. It is a 1940 model. 


12. One 46’ MATTHEWS SEDAN model. 1941 model, less than one year old. It is powered with 
two 155 H.P. reduction gear Kermath motors. This is a very fine boat. 


13. One 46’ MATTHEWS double cabin enclosed deck cruiser. This boat is a 1941 model, 
like new. It is powered with two 155 H.P. Kermath reduction gear motors. She is like new. 


14, One 50’ MATTHEWS eruiser, a standard 50’ sedan. This boat is powered with two 155 H.P. 
Kermath motors. It is a 1940 model and in good condition. 


15, One 54’ A. C. F. motor yacht. This boat is a 1937 model. It is powered with two 175 H.P. 
Hall-Scott motors. The yacht is in fine condition. 


* 





We can recommend any of these twenty boats 
No. 2152— FOR SALE — 28’ Auxiliary 
sloop with 6’ 2” headroom. Sleeps two in 


Cc. P. AMORY, DISTRIBUTOR, INC. 


Fine Motor Yachts — Marine Insurance Everything about this boat is in_ first class nar MERE tas ok ia tues aianaeebonna 
spas ae ones ~o 2 Handles us; 
al er either sail or power. 
Deal Building, 99-28th Street, Newport News, Virginia unnally wo pda ieher Sail OF DOL Som. 
Built to best specifications in 1939. 




















CHARLES W.BLIVEN & CO.” = 
en mnie || WILLIAM GARDNER & CO. 


nA 


Pershing Square Building, 271 North Ave. New Rocheile. N'Y 


ee te seen. Ae ag eg" NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS 





21 WEST STREET, NEW YORK Tel. Digby 4-9257 


See BLIVEN for BOATS 





WESTCHESTER’S 
Leading Yacht Brokers 














No. 300—FOR CHARTER—61’x 16’ 6” T. S. Diesel houseboat-cruiser, 
4 IL pnedc er gy 4 ——, spacious deck saloon and large after deck. Attractively 
u 


ur y equipped and most economical to operate. May sell. 


YACHTS OF ALL TYPES FOR SALE AND CHARTER 


———— 














LIST YOUR BOAT WITH BLIVEN!! 
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TELEPHONE: 





Represented, DETROIT - MIAMI 








CABLE ADDRESS: 


BRYANT 9-7670 G e LOW CROGIE, NEW YORK 


INCORPORATED 


HENRY J. GIELOW, INC. 
25 WEST 43RD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS ~ MARINE ENGINEERS 
BROKERS 


LOS ANGELES 


















FOR QUICK SALE! 


Above: Twin screw Elco 53’ Motor Yacht, built 


in 1938. Completely equipped. Rugged sea- Many Sim iI 
keeping qualities. Wide cruising range. Price “ar Bog; 
on request. Ow e 


Below: Built in 1936, this 41’ Elco Cruisette has 
been kept in excellent condition. Fitted with 
twin Diesel engines. Both of these boats are 
available for inspection. For details on these 
and many other boats, write 








WASHINGTON HOME AFLOAT 


FOR SALE OR CHARTER 





Live well—be comfortable and cool—work more 
efficiently. 


A beautiful home for six people, excellent two- 
man crew, three double staterooms, beautiful 
deckhouse. See Captain Bethel, akoard Yacht 
“Tahoma” in Washington, D. C., or wire Owner, 
Howard Bond, Yacht Broker, General MacArthur 
Causeway, Miami, Fla. 














6€co ELCO YACHT DIVISION 
Bayonne New Jersey 

















J. D. SPARKMAN INCORPORATED 





). Prenings Holidays Gp ARKMAN & STEPHENS 11 East 44th St. 


New Rochelle 2-5489 Naval Architects Yacht Brokers Marine Insurance — vanderbilt 6-2325 


NEW YORK 
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We have an interesting list of small"boats for afternoon sailing No. Y-7500 — 32’ Waterline auxiliary sloop, built by Nevins, No. Y-70068 — FOR SALE — Auxiliary cruising sloop, 
and racing including Lawley 110’s, Lightnings, Snipes, Stars from our designs. Double stateroom and main cabin. Owner is 31’ 4” x 23’ 6” x 8’ 6” x 4’ 7”. Built 1940. Three berths. Full 

ER and Comets. SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, INC., 11 East on duty with the Navy. SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, INC., headroom. Screens. Ratsey sails. SPARKMAN & STE- 
44th Street, New York. 11 East 44th Street, New York. PHENS, INC., 11 East 44th Street, New York. 
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Yacht KAMAAINA For Sale 





This shoal draft auxiliary cutter, designed by D. O. Hill, built 
in 1940 by Burger, is one of the finest yachts on the Great Lakes 


KAMAAINA sleeps four comfortably, two in the main cabin, two in forward stateroom. 
Equipment is unusually complete, including almost everything that might be needed 
aboard from dust pan end brush to dishes for six, flashlights to fenders, bilge pump to 
bosun’s chair, battery tester to blankets—except galley pots and hand tools. 


Inspection will reveal that KAMAAINA was built to first class specifications. Because 


she was intended for use in waters where dry rot conditions are bad, she is exceptionally 
well ventilated and all parts where rot usually attacks are teak. 


There is a good inventory of sails all in excellent condition, twelve winches, adjustable 
sheet leads, Kenyon speedometer, Merriman blocks and hardware, and Lux fire ex- 
tinguishing system. A Gray 4-22 with 2:1 reduction gear driving a feathering propeller, 
gives an easy cruising speed of 6.5 knots. 

L.M.Y.A. official dimensions are: 38.34’ |.0.a., 30.04’ I.w.l., 10.33’ beam, 3.84’ 
draft board up, 7.0’ draft board down. Racing rating 32.0 (B. Division). 


For price and further information, write Box No. 600, care 
YACHTING, 205 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 





SAIL SHELTERED WATERS 


THIS SEASON 


under Coast Guard surveillance with Federa! 
tax on pleasure craft in commission; or use any 
of these yachts as a houseboat in this harbor 


at summer cottage rates. 


SARACEN— 50’ x 32’ Auxiliary Yaw! 


Also 
MAYFLOWER—95’ x 19’ Power Yacht 


BLACK HAWK—63’ x 48’ Auxiliary Schooner 
GALLANT—65’ x 48’ Auxiliary Schooner 


CHARTER ano SALE 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR 


HOWARD REED  : 
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FOR SALE: 46-foot A.C.F. Cruiser, especially rebuilt, like new, two motors, 
fully equipped. Write E. E. JOHNSTON, 5329 Broadway, Chicago, Illinois. 











WINTHROP L. WARNER 


Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 
114 COLLEGE STREET Telephone 344 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 


No, 1937 — Alden C. B. a sloop. Lawley No, 3747 — Double cabin raised deck power 
built. 30’ 3” x 25’ 10” x 9’ 10” x 3’. Four cruiser, 38’ x 10’ x 3’ 4’, Accommodates six. 
good berths. Gray 4-40 motor. Boat in fine Lathrop 6-107 reduction gear motor new 





condition throughout. 


No, 3397 — 28’ x 9’ 10” x 3’ 6” motor sloop. 
Alden design, built 1934. Gray 4-54 motor. 
Accommodates four. Galley aft. 


No, 3867 — Marconi cutter, 32’ 1” x 26’ 6” 
x 9 7" x 4’ 10”. Designed by Alden, built 
1932, Kermath 4-25 motor. Accommodates 
four. Lead keel, hollow spar, stainless rigging, 


1941. Attractive boat. Low price. 


No. 3849 — 28’ x 22’ 6” x 9 x 4’ 3” Marconi 
keel sloop. Furnans design, built 1934. Ker- 
math motor. Accommodations for four. 
Reasonably priced. A fine small cruising 
auxiliary, well equipped and kept. 

No, 3899 — 24’ Marconi C. B. sloop, built 
1938. Lausen 1-cylinder motor. Accommo- 
dates two. Fully found. Priced for an im- 


mediate sale. 


No. 3862 — 30’ Blatzer cruiser, built 1939. 
No. 3875 —M-B class sloop, built 1932. Kermath 6-75 motor, Accommodates four. 
29’ 6” x 17’ 6” x 6’ 6” x 4’ 4”. Two suits Galley located aft. Has had moderate use and 
Ratsey sails. Accommodates three. 


roller reefing on jib and main. A good buy. 


is in A-1 condition throughout. Fairly priced. 








FROM: Frank Pembroke Huckins, President, 
Huckins Yacht Corporation, Jacksonville, Florida. 


SUBJECT: Engineering Understudy 


I seek a young man with Guts, Ambition, Imagination and the 
potential Ability to eventually take my design job away from 
me. The requirements are stiff, include the following: 


1. CHARACTER: He must be absolutely 
trustworthy. I don’t want any queer egg 
or lone wolf. I want a man for thorough 


teamwork, who will pull his share of the 
load, who will not only live up to but be 
proud of the highest standards in exist- 


‘ence in the boat industry. The right 


fellow can find a life job with us in work 
that is not as profitable as in some other 
kinds of business but that is always 
versatile and interesting. 


2. IMAGINATION: He must have a 


vivid imagination, be able to make 
drawings in his eye and to visualize the 
components of a problem before starting 


to put it on paper. 


3. INCLINATION: He should have a 


natural ‘‘feel’’ for boats. 


4. PRACTICAL: Although I would pre- 
fer a young man who had had several 
years of practical shop experience in 


manufacturing, I would take a boy out of 
engineering school and first give him 
some months of practical shop experience 
in our plant, provided he is a fellow who 
has had a workshop of his own during 
boyhood and has a practical grasp of such 
things as Pipe Sizes, Bolt Sizes, and 
Thread Standards. 

5. ACCURACY: He must have a naturally 
accurate mind, this being engineering. 

6. DRAFTING: He must be a thor- 
oughly competent draftsman, capable of 
drawing on linen, in ink, to the high 
standards required by the Navy and us, 
including clear lettering and legible figures. 














Telephone: Plaza 8-1065-6-7 


JOHN H. WELLS, Inc. 


444 Madison Avenue = New York City 
Associate N. A. — Walter H. Millard 


We have complete 
listings of all yachts available. 
Let us have your inquiries. 


Vial Architects _ Maxine Engineers 
Bocahens — Fileitne iisinince 

















FOR SALE 





Ditchburn sedan mahogany cruiser. 110 
h.p. Superior Diesel engine run less than 
100 hours. Located Muskoko Lake, 
Ontario, Canada. Price $3,750. W. J. 
BRUNDRED, Oil City, Pa. 








STAR 


“Andiamo 
y” 
* 


De luxe Hub- 
bard Star built 
in fall of 1939. : 
Perfect racing condition with 
finest equipment. A proven boat 
with excellent racing record in 
East. Might arrange for free de- 
livery depending upon distance. 
On display at Purdy Boat Com- 
pany in Port Washington, N. ¥ 
For details write Box No. 601, 
care YACHTING, 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
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For Sale 


A couple 28’ “L” Sloops; one 22’ Cat 
Boat, and an 18’ Interlake Sloop. 


RICHARD W. LUEDTKE 
2618 Gl dA . Toledo, Ohio 














“STAR”? FOR SALE 


Star boat No. 1851, in commission, excellent 
condition. Copper riveted hull. Best fittings, 
stainless steel rig. Flexible grooved spars, 
galvanized keel. Two suits of sails, one suit 
new. Winter cover and mooring. Sacrifice. 
Price $650.00. FRANK SALVANESCHI, 1507 
Metropolitan Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 











FAIRFORM FLYER 


FOR SALE — 1935 Huckins 25’ Sports- 
man. Ideal fast fishing boat or day cruiser. 
Twin Kermath Sea Birds. Two bunks, ice- 
box, toilet, shipping cradle. Refinished ready 
to use. Price $1400.00. FRANKLIN M. 
DOOLITTLE, 750 Main Street, Hartford, 
Conn. 











STERLING PETREL PARTS 


Sterling Petrel 125 h.p. parts. 3 cylinder 
heads, 6 aluminum pistons standard size, 
cpeaccting rods, base and crank case, crank 
shaft and fly wheel assembly, clutch and 
reverse assembly, twin ignition distributor, 
co. starting motor all 12 volts, 2 

bler carburetors. Write Kenneth H. 
Earle, 216 Turks Head Building, Provi- 
dence, R. I. Make offer for lot. 











FIND PARADISE AT YOUR DOORSTEP, 
complete relaxation. 30’ DELUXE ELCO 
or ACF DOUBLE-CABIN CRUISER FOR 
CHARTER with Captain. 
MEN ANTICIPATING MARITIME SERV- 
ICE—Study, practice NAVIGATION, SEA- 
MANSHIP afloat; charters arranged for this 
purpose. 
Capt. H. S. Houghton, U.S.A., Ret., Spelke 
Street, Stamford, Conn., telephone 3-1636. 
COMPASSES ADJUSTED 











NEW 


Two Gray Super Six 145 h.p. engines 
with 22:1 reduction gears, in original 
crates. $1750 for the pair. E. T. WALKER, 
344 North Arlington Avenue, East 
Orange, N. J. 











CAPE COD 
SHIPBUILDING CO. 


offers Lawley Huntress auxiliary sloop, 
Show boat, 1941, with or without engine 
and rig. Lawley “‘225’’ demonstrator. 

and factory rebuilt sailboats 14’ to 18’. 
Write to 


WAREHAM, MASS. 














FISH 
WITHOUT 
BAIT ? | 


We've heard of fish jumping 
into boats, but it doesn't hap- 
pen very often. 


Similarly, your chances of get- 
ting what you need through 
the “Swap Chest’’: are much 
better if you list the items you 
want in your own ‘‘Swap”’ ad 
than if you wait for them to be 
offered by someone else. 








0 











YACHTSMEN’S 


SWAP CHEST 


The National Clearing House for Yachtsmen Who Wish to Swap, 
Trade, Barter or Exchange Idle Equipment or Gear for More 


Urgently Needed Items 


IF YOU CANNOT BUY—GIVE THESE COLUMNS ATRY 


Rates and Terms: ‘‘Swap Chest’’ ads are 
published at the low rate of 8¢ per word, with 
a minimum charge of $1.50. Check or money 
order in correct amount must accompany orders 
or ads will be returned. All ‘‘Swap Chest” ads 
will be printed in the first issue of YACHTING, 
to go to press after their receipt. All ads are set 
in uniform style and are assigned blind Box 
Numbers from which replies are forwarded by 
YACHTING, 


To Place an Ad: Type or write the text of your 
ad clearly just as you want it to appear except 
for the Box Number which will be supplied free 
by the ‘‘Swap Chest.’”” Count the words using 
the sample below as a guide for figures, abbrevi- 
ations, etc., and multiply by 8¢ per word. The 
result, if over $1.50, is the cost of your ad. If 
less than $1.50, you may add more words or 
pay the $1.50 minimum charge. Send your ad, 
with check or money order (not stamps), to- 
gether with your name and address, to the 
“‘Swap Chest,” care YACHTING, 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York. You need not write a letter. 


Word Count: When complicated by figures, 


abbreviations, etc,, words are counted as shown 
in the following sample ad. Each part that is 
considered a word is underlined separately: 


Will swap a beautifully carved sea-chest, 
1 2 3 4 











5 ener 
3’ 9” x 1’ 10” x 1’ 3”, made on a clipper ship 
8 9 10 11 1213 14 15 
during an 1852 voyage around the Horn and 
16 17 18 19 20 2i 22 23 
worth $75 to $100 for a 2 hp. outboard motor 
24 25 26 27 2829 30 31 32 


not over 2 years old. 
33 34 35 36 «(37 


To Answer an Ad: Write to the ad’s “Swap 
Chest’? Box Number, care of YACHTING, 205 
East 42nd Street, New York. Your letter will be 
forwarded to the advertiser who will get in touch 
with you direct. No telephone replies will be 
accepted, nor will advertisers’ names be divulged 
under any circumstances. Do not send packages 
to the ‘‘Swap Chest’’ or to Box Numbers — 
they will be returned unopened. 


Exclusively for yachtsmen, the ‘Swap Chest” 
will not knowingly accept advertising from 
business firms, dealers, manufacturers or other 
commercial vendors. 


No boats larger than dinghies may be adver- 
tised in the ‘‘Swap Chest,’’ although there is no 
other limit to the variety of items that may be 
offered or sought through this department. 
(YACHTING's display, brokerage or general 
classified rates may be had on request.) 


YACHTING reserves the right to refuse any 
advertisement for any reason whatsoever. 
YACHTING assumes no responsibility for any 
transactions arising out of the ‘Swap Chest.” 
All advertising is accepted with the understand- 
ing that it is placed in good faith and that 
everything advertised is as represented. 
YACHTING will be glad to know of any mis- 
representation and warns users of the “Swap 
Chest”’ that the use of the United States mails 
for the purposes of fraud is a serious offense. 
Any knowledge of such action that comes to 
YACHTING’s attention will be promptly turned 
over to the proper authorities. 











Will swap cash for good taffrail log, 5-place 
life raft, barometer, pelorus, K-W Observer 
compass, 8-day ship's clock, cork life jackets, 
navigating equipment, 25 Ib. Northill. Box 6-1. 





Have brand new Federal-Mogul Tru-Pitch 
propeller, 18’ x 26” P, right-hand, 134” bore, 
546” keyway. Will swap for $25.00. Box 6-2. 





Will swap three 5%2’’ stainless steel Fiege 
type turnbuckles with eye-end sockets and cash 
for good sextant, chronometer or gun. Box 6-3. 





Have two new unused 32-volt hot air cabin 
heaters, Abercrombie & Fitch, cost $38.00. Will 
swap for cash or what do you offer? Box 6-4. 





Officer N. Y. State Guard desires to borrow, 
lease or buy 45-caliber automatic or revolver. 
Help him serve. Box 6-5. 





War-weary youngster, saddened by priorities 
and shortages, will swap his inheritance for a 
set of electric trains. His Dad will throw in a 
trick anchor and 80 feet of 34’’ manila anchor 
rope (used). Box 6-6. 


Will swap cash for suit of Star boat sails to 
use with slotted mast and boom if not too much 
cash wanted. Box 6-7. 





Want: late edition Skene’s Elements of 
Yacht Design, Attwood's Theoretical Naval 
Architecture, Attwood’s Mold Loft, Uffa Fox 
books, Desmond and Chapelle books, or what 
books have you? Will swap cash. Box 6-8. 





Swap berth on large ketch to sail Great Lakes 
July and August for instruction in navigation, 
Corinthian cruise. Expenses prorated, gentiles 
only. Box 6-9. 





Tired New York newspaperman, whose 
fatigue vanishes when he steps aboard sloop, 
ketch or yawl, will swap his prowess as cook and 
deckhand for invitation to step aboard your 
yawl, ketch or sloop, weekend or week days. 
agg particulars cheerfully furnished. Box 





Sailor-craftsman, 42, single, will reef, hand 
and steer weekends vicinity Chatham or 
Penobscot Bay and in exchange will assume 
responsibility for yacht. Box 6-12. 


Will swap Johnson outboard, 8.5 hp. heavy 
duty motor, good condition, for $60.00 cash. 
Box 6-11. 





Will swap for cash 14’ dinghy sailboat. 
Amesbury built, good condition, equipment. 
Located Old Greenwich, Conn. Box 6-13. 





Have Old Town canoe sail set consisting of 
55 ft. lateen sail, spar, rigging, rudder and lee- 
boards, practically new. Will swap for cash. 
Box 6-14. 





Have an Atlas No. 618 lathe, accessories, one- 
third hp. Diehl motor. Want small sailboat 
located near New York. Box 6-15. 





Have two 1941 4 oz. Ratsey sails for 15’ 
sneak box, gaff rigged, used ten times. Will 
swap for cash. Box 6-16. 





Will swap for cash or what have you — one 
4” dial Ritchie compass complete except for 
box. Box 6-17. 





Need jib and mainsail. Main: luff 36’, foot 
18’. Jib: luff 28’, foot 12’. Will recut larger sails. 
Have cash to swap. Box 6-18. 


SEND YOUR “SWAP” AD NOW—COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS ABOVE 
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That You MAY AGAIN ENJOY 
THIS | PRIVILEGE OF DEMOCRACY... 
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YACHTING 


YACHT CLUB NEWS AND COMMENT 


MORE GAS EXPECTED FOR 
LARGER BOATS 


> Since the advent of gasoline rationing 
along the Atlantic seaboard on May 15th, 
there has been some complaining, and an 
undercurrent of feeling that owners of power 
cruisers got a bit of a raw deal when they 
were limited to 21 gallons of gasoline for the 
seven-week Temporary Plan period from 
May 15th to July Ist. Those who own pleas- 
ure craft realize that the rationing of gasoline 
is absolutely necessary, for the simple reason 
that there is nowhere near enough to fill ordi- 
nary needs in the rationed area. They realize 
that getting. any gasoline at all for pleasure 
craft use is a privilege and not a right. 

Their complaint boils down to this: Under 
the temporary plan the owner of a little aux- 
iliary powered with a tiny air-cooled motor, 
and the owner of a 45-foot cruiser are each 
entitled to buy 21 gallons of gas during the 
seven-week period (7 units of 3 gallons each). 
The little boat couldn’t possibly use up the 
21 gallons in a whole season, while the big fel- 
low couldn’t possibly get more than three or 
‘ four hours’ running out of his ration. Smaller 
cruisers, auxiliaries which sail by preference 
whenever there’s wind, speed boats, launches 
and other types of pleasure craft come some- 
where in between these extremes (and even 
the 45-footer burning 5 to 7 gallons per hour 
isn’t the upper extreme). The big rub is that 
the temporary plan is far from equitable. 

Something is being done. Those handling 
the pleasure boat corner of the OPA gas ra- 
tioning program realize that the temporary 
plan can be improved. And Yacutrne has 
every reason to believe that it will be. The 
approach the OPA is working on now is to 
dole out whatever gasoline is available for 
pleasure craft on the basis of the same num- 
ber of hours of operation per week for all, 
with engine horse power the index to theoret- 
ical consumption. Thus, if it is found that 
enough fuel for 6 hours of operation per week 
can be provided for pleasure craft, the little 
fellow who burns only a quart per hour will 
be allowed 11% gallons, while the cruiser 
burning 6 gallons per hour will be allowed 36 
gallons. What the actual amounts will be, 
nobody can tell at this time, but the OPA is 
striving to make the permanent system 
scheduled to take effect July Ist as equitable 
as possible. In the meantime, we’ll do the 
best we can on 3 gallons per week. 


“YACHTING” WEATHER FORECASTS 
DISCONTINUED 


> For the past two summers, YACHTING’S 
Week-end Weather Broadcasts to yachtsmen 
have made it possible for yachtsmen in the 
Metropolitan New York area to learn, before 
setting sail for a week-end cruise, a race, or a 
fishing trip, what the elements would be- 
stow upon them before they returned. How- 
ever, as such information might be of value 
to the enemy, this service cannot be contin- 
ued this year. 

In addition, we are sure our readers from 
Maine to Key West, along the Gulf and 
Pacific coasts, and in the Great Lakes areas 


will appreciate that the Marine Weather 
Broadcast Schedule Cards, compiled and dis- 
tributed free of charge by Yacutine, will 
also rank among the missing this year. We 
enjoyed preparing them, always with the 
thought of promoting safety afloat. However, 


-in wartime, yachtsmen will become their 


own forecasters and in this endeavor we hope 
the above services may have been helpful. 
We anticipate a resumption of these broad- 
casts and schedule cards after the war. 


INLAND LAKE YACHTING ASSOCIATION 


p> At a meeting of the Inland Lake Yachting 
Association, held recently in Milwaukee, it 
was decided not to hold the Association re- 
gatta for Classes A, E, and C this year. The 
reason for this is that a great many of the 
skippers and crews are either in active 
service of one branch or another, or working 
day and night on war production. 

However, the I.L.Y.A. is planning to run 
a Cub Regatta on Lake Mendota at Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, during the last week of July. 





CALENDAR 





ings 7 — Aeolian Yacht Club Regatta, San Francisco 

ay 

June 14 — Sausalito City Regatta, San Francisco Bay. 

June 20— Annual Race to Michigan City, Columbia 
Yacht Club, Chicago. 

June 20 — Roberts Trophy Race for cruising auxiliaries, 
Cleveland Y. C. 

June 20-21— Coronado Y.C., Invitation Regatta for 
small classes, Coronado, Cal. 

June 21— Third Championship Races, Y.R.A. of San 
Francisco Bay, Richmond 

June 27 — Mills Trophy Race, Toledo Y.C. 

June 27-July 1— Annual John Taylor Arms Trophy 
Series for Stars, Noroton Yacht Club, Noroton, 
Connecticut. 

June 28—San Francisco Yacht Club Regatta, San 
Francisco Bay. 

June 28 — San Luis Y.C. Regatta for small classes, San 
Luis Obispo, Cal. 

June 28-29 — aaeport Harbor Y.C. Regatta, all classes, 
Newport Harbor, 

July 2-3 — Annual ae to Saugatuck, Jackson Park 
Yacht Club, Chicago. 

oy 3-5 — Annual Semafia Nautica for small classes and 

arid — Series, Santa Barbara, Cal. 

Jul: Tae — Queen’s Cup Regatta, South Shore Yacht 

lub, ‘saieeen 

July 12 — Midsummer Festival, South Shore and Mil- 
waukee Yacht Clubs, Milwaukee. 

July 17 — Third Annual Stone Horse Regatta, Gifford 

up, Harwich Port, Mass. 

July 18 — Chicago-Mackinac Race, Chicago Yacht Club. 

July 18 — Inter-State Race for Auxiliaries. Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, to Mentor Harbor, Ohio. Erie Y.C. and Men- 
tor Harbor Y.C. 

July 18-22 — Quincy Bay Race Week, M 

Jul ly 24-26 — 19th Annual Regatta, Sdgariown ¥C.; 

dgartown, Mass. (Tentative) 

July 25-26— Falcon Cup Race and Annual Regatta, 
Mentor Harbor Y.C. 

August 1-2 — Overnight Race, Huntington Yacht Club, 
New York. 

August 1-2 — Annual Invitation Series for Stars and An- 
nual Eastern L.I.Y.R.A. Series, Devon Yacht Club, 
Easthampton, Long Island. 

August 1-2 — Northern Lakes Open Comet Series, Al- 
gonquin Y.C., Irondequoit, New York. 

August 1-2 — Milwaukee Journal Annual Regatta, Mil- 
waukee. 

August 1-8 — Marblehead Race Week cates. 

fror oe South Bay Race Week and Corry 

phy Series. 
st 7 — Black Lake to Muskegon Race, 22-Square- 
etre and cruising classes, Muskegon, Mich. 

August 7-9 — Annual Regatta Western Michigan Y.A., 
Muskegon Lake Y.C. 

August 8 — 12th Annual Regatta, Nantucket Y.C. 

August 8-9 — Open Comet Regatta, Greater Wildwood 

ny Club, Wildwood Crest, N. J. 
t 9-10— Annual Regatta and Lightships Race, 
antucket Y.C. (Tentative). 

A t 10-12— Annual Regatta Inter-Lake Yachting 

ociation, Put-in-Bay, O. 
A t 13-15— Annual Regatta, Central New York 
-R.A., Syracuse Y.C. 

A t 15— 9th Annual Southern Mass. Yacht Racing 
ociation Championship Regatta, Waquoit, Mass 
August 15-16 — Annual South Shore Regatta, Vermil- 

ion Y.C., Ohio. 


1 Chieage 17-22 — Sheridan Shore Yacht Club Race Week, 


A ual Long Distance Races to Cornfield 
Way 8 Stratford Shoal, and Eaton’s Neck, City 
acht Club, City Island, New York. 
A t, 22-23 — Northern Lakes State Championship, 
omets, Lake Owasco, New York. 
yo a 23 — Daily News Regatta, Chicago. 
‘Brand 23 — Fourth SF nd Races, Y.R.A. of San 


ancisco Bay, Berkeley 
lass World’s Championship, 


t 23-29 — Star 
olumbia Y.C., Chicago. 
ugust 27-29 — Barthel” Trophy Series, Detroit, Y. C. 
pen oS By ve Class International Championship, 
rescent Sail 
ne Ga Wildwood and Stone Harbor Comet 
tta, ng Harbor Y.C., Stone Harbor, N. J. 

A it 30-September 4—Star Class Atlantic Coast 

eee, Great South Bay, Long Island. 

September 5 -State Race, Chicago, Columbia 
and yer Vlg Pak Yacht Clubs. 

September 11-13 — Middle Atlantic States and World 
coemeionne>, Regatta. International Moth Class, 
Atlantic City, N. 

September 11- 13 — National Championship Regatta, 
Comet Class, Seaside Park Y.C., Seaside Park, New 


ersey. 

Se roc Ol 13-20 — St. Francis Race Week, St. Francis 
acht Club, Cal. 

September 20 — Vashon Island Race, Seattle Y.C. 


Yacht Racing Association of Long 
Island Sound 


May 30 — Echo Bay Yacht Club. 

June 7 — Knickerbocker Yacht Club. 

June 14 — Manhasset Bay Yacht Club. 

June 21 — Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht Club. 
June 28 — New Rochelle Yacht Club. 

July 4 — Larchmont Yacht Club. 

July 5— Larchmont Yacht Club. 

July 12 — Indian Harbor bet oar Club. 

July 19 — Stamford Yacht Club. 

July 26 — Larchmont Yacht Club — Race Week. 
August 2 — Larchmont Yacht Club — Race Week. 
August 9 — American Yacht Club. 

August 16 — Huguenot Yacht Club. 

August 23 — Port Washington Yacht Club. 

August 30 — Riverside Yacht Club. 

September 6 — Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht Club. 
September 7 — Larchmont Yacht Club. 

September 13 — Manhasset Bay Yacht Club. 
September 20 — Indian Harbor Yacht Club. 
September 27 — Horseshoe Harbor Yacht Club. 


Chesapeake Bay 


May 31 — Swan Point Race, Gibson Island Y.S. 

June 6-7 — Small Boat Regatta, Maryland Y.C., Balti- 
more, x 

June 7 — Regatta, Stars and Racing and Cruising Classes, 
Naval Academy Y.C., Annapolis. 

June 13-14 — Rhode River Rendezvous and Race Back, 
Gibson Island Y.S. 

June 13-14 — Regatta, Baltimore Y.C. 

es 20 — Regatta, Naval Academy Y.S., Annapolis, 


June 20-21 — Delta Race, Potapskut S.A., Stony Creek, 


June 27-28 — Regatta, Fairhaven S.C., Fairhaven, Md. 

June 27-28 — Regatta, Potapskut S.A., Stony Creek, Md. 

July 3 — Virginia Cruising Club Race, Hampton Y.C., 
Hampton, Va. 

July 4-5 — Regatta, Hampton Y.C., Hampton, Ve. 

July 4-5 — Regatta, Rock Hall Y.C., Rock Hall, Md. 

vi a” — Gibson Island-Annapolis Race, Gibson Island 


on. it ameacae Regatta, Annapolis Y.C., Annap- 

olis, 

July 18-19 — Regatta, and J. Rulon Miller Memorial 
Series for Stars, Gibson Island 

July 24-26 — Regatta. Chester River Y. and C. C., Ches- 
tertown, Md. 

July 26 — Poplar Island Race, Gibson Island Y.S. 

July 31-August 2— Regatta, Cambridge Y.C., Cam- 
bridge, Md. 

ye 6-8 — Regatta, Miles River Y.C., St. Michaels, 


August 9— Race Back from Miles River, Maryland, 
.C., Baltimore, 
August 14 — aoe from Gibson Island to Oxford, Chesa- 
peake Bay Y.R.A. 
August 14-15 — Regatta, Chesapeake Bay Y.C., Easton, 


August 14-15 — Regatta, Tred Avon Y.C., Oxford, Md. 
August 22 — Regatta, Sparrows Point Y.C., Sparrows 
Point Md. . 
a 29 — Regatta, Naval Academy Y.S., Annapolis, 


August 29-30 — Regatta, Indian Landing Y.C., 
Landing, A 

August 29-30 — Regatta, Rappahannock River Y.C., 
Irvington, Va. 

September 5 — Cedar Point Race, Gibson Island Y.S 

September 5— Regatta, Norfolk-Portsmouth Y. R.A 
Norfolk, Va. 

— 5-7 — Regatta, West River S.C., Galesville, 


ee 12-13 — Regatta, Urbanna Y.C., Urbanna. 
September 12-13 — Regatta, Elk River Y.C., Old Fields 


oint, Md. 
—* 13 — Regatta, Maryland Y.C., Baltimore, 


September 19-20 — Regatta, Potomac River S.A., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

October 4 — Start of Fall Series for Cruising and Racing 
Classes, Annapolis Y.C., Annapolis, Md. 


Indian 
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MOTOR TORPEDO BOATS ° 





Midnight 


THE PLACE: A narrow strait off the southern tip 
of Cebu Island, Philippines. 


THE TIME: 11:30 p.m. Passing through the strait 
are a 6,000-ton Japanese light cruiser and her 
escort of four Japanese destroyers. 


x k * 


Suddenly out of the dark roars the American Elco 
Motor Torpedé Boat PT-41, Lieutenant Bulkeley 
commanding. Straight past the nearest destroyer... 
right on the target... fire one... fire two... Ameri- 
can torpedoes bore through the Pacific into the 
cruiser’s side. Searchlights light up the strait like 
day...the enemy’s 5-inch and 6-inch guns open up 
... Shells rip the water around the tiny American 
craft, a hailstorm of machine gun fire spatters the 
surface. As PT-41 sheers off at top speed . . . Elco 


off Cebu 


PT-34 comes up to join the attack. She too gets past 
the destroyers .. . strikes the Jap cruiser with two 
more torpedoes. As PT-34 roars off, a great cloud 
of smoke envelops the sinking goliath. She sank in 
20 minutes. 

Afterwards the two boats separate. PT-41 lost 
her pursuers in a burst of speed off North Mindanao. 
PT-34 was not so fortunate. A destroyer pursued 
her all the way to Cebu Harbor, where four Japa- 
nese seaplanes dive-bombed her at dawn. One fell 
victim to her machine guns. 

x. Ry * 

Another American victory has been won through 
great skill and greater courage. One more convinc- 
ing proof has been provided of the tremendous 
striking power and great manoeuverability of our 
newest naval weapon — America’s PT Squadrons. 


ELCO NAVAL DIVISION 
OF THE ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY 


SUBMARINE CHASERS ° 


BAYONNE, N. J. 


NAVAL AUXILIARIES 
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YACHTING 


WITH THE U. S$. COAST GUARD AUXILIARY 


> With this issue, YACHTING is starting a de- 
partment on the activities of the U. S. Coast 
Guard Auxiliary, which we believe is a valu- 
able element in the nation’s war effort. Our 
purpose is to let all yachtsmen know what 
the Auxiliary is, and what it is doing, and to 
help members and flotillas in different parts 
of the country to keep track of the doings of 
their associates in other districts. We invite 
District and Flotilla officials and members 
throughout the country to contribute reports 
on what is going on in their localities and we 
hope the contributions will be such as to en- 
able us to fill this page monthly with the 
most interesting and timely information and 
anecdotes on doings in the Auxiliary. 


> The latest figures on Coast Guard Auxil- 
iary enrollment that are available at the time 
of writing, compiled April 10th, show a total 
of 287 flotillas organized, with 7334 members 
and 6580 boats. This number has doubtless 
been substantially increased. 

A breakdown of the figures shows that 
New York, in the Third Naval District, 
has the biggest single group, with 58 flotillas, 
1638 men, 1445 boats; Boston (First District) 
is second, with 907 members, 839 boats. The 

‘big inland Ninth District, which includes 
Chicago, Cleveland and St. Louis, has more 
boats and men than any one port, however, 
with 1981 men, 1735 boats. Chicago has 876 
men and 729 boats; Cleveland, 802 men and 
731 boats. 


> First District headquarters has issued to 
its members a memorandum on what to 
watch for in the way of suspicious activity 
alongshore. Yachtsmen and ’longshore dwell- 
ers who aren’t members of the Auxiliary 
might bear it in mind, too, and turn in full, 
accurate and prompt reports to the nearest 
military authorities on anything they run 
across that doesn’t look right. 

The things for which the First District bids 
its men be on the lookout include: 


(a) Unwarranted loitering offshore or devia- 
tion from regular course. 

(b) Activities inconsistent with use for which 
craft is supposed to be operated. 

(c) Suspicious use of signalling devices. 

(d) Two-way radio installations of more 
power than seems necessary. 

(e) Activities that indicate possible intent to 
sabotage navigation aids, port facilities, 
etc. 

(f) Floating objects of suspicious nature. 

(g) Sinking or scuttling of vessels or obstruc- 
tions in channels, or action in any way 
impairing port facilities. 

(h) Disloyal services believed to be of aid or 
information to enemy men-of-war, auxil- 
iaries, raiders, or aircraft in area. 

(i) Acquisition of motor boats by persons 
whose loyalty might be questionable or 
whose financial status is not in keeping 
with the type of craft purchased. 

(j) Enemy submarine activity. Vessels de- 
parting with large amounts of excess fuel 
oil, ete. 

(k) Attempts to land aliens or enemy agents 
via small craft. 


> Flotillas of the Fifth District Auxiliary 
have come in for official compliment on the 
way in which, on their own initiative, they 





immediately set their patrol and surveillance 
plans in operation after Pearl Harbor. For in- 
stance, the Ocean City flotilla at once began 
a patrol from Fenwick Island Light to the 
middle of Chincoteague Bay, where it was 
met by a Chincoteague flotilla patrol. In Nor- 
folk Harbor, the flotilla supplied an additional 
boat to supplement the regular service pa- 
trols. In Washington, a 24-hour patrol was 
established around the Potomac bridges. 
At Baltimore, the auxiliary set up a complete 
waterfront surveillance system, reporting 
through a 24-hour control system to govern- 
ment agencies. 


> The Fifth District supplies a few sample 
assistance reports turned in by members. 
M. G. Randall, cruising near Washington, 
floated a stranded 40-foot sail boat. J. T. 
Rowland found a bellbuoy just inside Cape 
Henry that was out of commission because a 
drifting pound stake had jammed its clap- 
pers; he freed it, and towed the stake ashore. 
Linton O. Vail towed in a broken-down 47- 
foot cruiser in bad weather on the Rappa- 
hannock. 

Winfred Evans, Crisfield flotilla, was near 
by when a power boat blew up, blowing off 
the roof of her forward cabin. He assisted in 
towing her in, stood by for three days, helped 
return the wreck to Smith Island, and pro- 
vided the crew with sleeping quarters and 
meals during the operation. Thomas W. 
Campbell, of the Virginia Division, pulled off 
a grounded 55-foot ketch in the Neuse River 
during a cruise to Florida. 

These are just samples of how the Auxiliary 
is helping out all up and down the coast, do- 
ing jobs that would otherwise tie up regular 
Coast Guard equipment. 


> An outstanding example of assistance is 
credited to J. L. Wilhelm, of Flotilla Four in 
Southern waters, who, in a heavy squall, 
sighted a boat five miles offshore, out of gas, 
and dragging inadequate ground tackle rap- 
idly to leeward. Neither of the two men 
aboard the boat knew enough to take a line 
and make it fast properly. Finally, Ensign 
John Saussy, USCGR, swam to the distressed 
boat with a line and stayed aboard while they 
towed her into port. Mr. Wilhelm concluded 
his report on the matter with some appro- 


_ priate remarks on the ignorance of new boat 


owners and the desirability of compulsory 
education for their benefit. 


p> Forty Coast Guard Auxiliary boats were 
on duty on the St. Clair and Detroit rivers 
on the night of May 3rd, when Detroit and 
other border communities held their first 
practice blackout. It was serious business, 
too, as there is only a half mile of water be- 


tween the United States and Canada along 
much of the route. 


> The Youngstown Flotilla, No. 46 of the 
U.S. Coast Guard Auxiliary, Cleveland Dis- 
trict, was officially inaugurated on March 
30th. There are twenty-four members in the 
Youngstown Fiotilla with the following offi- 
cers: Joseph Green, commander; Will A. 
Cannon, vice commander; John F. Bartlett, 
junior commander; Willet K. Hubbs, secre- 
tary; Alan V. Parker, division board repre- 
sentative. 


> One of the operations of the Third Dis- 
trict flotillas last season was a successful 
demonstration, at Eaton’s Neck, of how its 
boats could lay a smoke screen and land 
troops to retake a position which, for pur- 
poses of the maneuver, was assumed to have 
been seized by enemy parachutists. The mili- 
tary umpires scored the Auxiliary as winners 
of the mock battle. 


> The Toms River, N. J., Flotilla, close to 
the scene of submarine activities, has con- 
ducted a number of rescue patrols, covering 
several hundred miles. Prior to organizing 
for this work members put in time on a series 
of practical Coast Guard assignments, spend- 
ing at least twenty hours on tower watch and 
twelve on beach patrol with a regular Coast 
Guardsman and participating in boat and 
beach apparatus drills. 


> Legislation is now in the mill, we under- 
stand, to facilitate part-time service by 
members of the Auxiliary by eliminating the 
present necessity for enrolling and discharg- 
ing each man from active duty every time his 
boat is used for even a short period. 
Wituiam H. Taytor 


“SAILOR, BEWARE!” 


> Recent editions of the Notice to Mariners 
have reiterated general warnings to the effect 
that lights and other aids to navigation may 
be extinguished, reduced in power, or re- 
moved on short notice or even without notice; 
fog signals and radiobeacons may suspend 
operation and the distinctive appearance of 
any aid-to-navigation structure as described 
in the Light List may be altered without no- 
tice. A great many aids have already been 
altered to such an extent that last year’s 
charts may be more confusing than none at 
all. If you are going to need charts this sea- 
son, get new ones. 


> Warnings have also just been issued re- 
garding Navy mine sweepers and their oper- 
ations. They are as follows: (1) Operators of 
other craft should realize that vessels engaged 
in mine sweeping operations or exercises are 
hampered to a considerable extent in their 
maneuvering powers. (2) Vessels towing 
sweeps will show by day: a black ball at the 
foremasthead, and a black ball at each 
yardarm; and by night, green lights showing 
all around the horizon and in the same places 
as the black balls. (3) Vessels or formations 
showing these signals are not to be ap- 
proached nearer than 500 yards on either 
beam nor 1000 yards astern. (4) Never under 
any circumstances pass between them. 
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*“Meet the Men 
who make Gulf Good” 


He’stheFormerPresident 
of one of New England’s 
Most Famous Yards 


W.G. MCDOUGALL, operator of the 
Cape Cod Marine Service, Inc., of 
Falmouth, Mass., is a man whose 
background is unique among yard 
operators. For sixteen years, from 
1922 to 1938, he was president of one 
of the best-known yards on the New 
England coast. 


Does a boatman need any better 
recommendation than that? 


Mr. McDougall’s experience as a 
boatbuilder has made him a well- 
known figure among builders and 
yachtsmen on both coasts. After re- 
tiring from the presidency of the Yard, 
Mr. McDougall took over the Cape 
Cod Marine Service in 1938. Since 
then he has followed a consistent pol- 
icy of expansion and improvement, 
until today this yard has storage fa- 
cilities for 70 boats—more than half 
of them under cover. 


Gulf is proud to be associated with 
a man of W. G. McDougall’s reputa- 
tion and character. We know that 
he’s the kind of man yachstmen like 
to deal with. He’s one of the men who 
make Gulf good! 








W. G. McDOUGALL— ONE OF THE 
MEN WHO MAKE GULF GOOD 














There’s always a Gulf Service 
Port ’Round the Bend 


You can’t treat a marine engine like 
an automobile engine and expect it to 
behave—any experienced yachtsman 
will tell you that. That’s why it’s so 
important to insist on Gulf Marine 
White Gasoline for your boat. It is 
specially designed for use on boats. It 
won’t clog fuel lines and corrode cop- 
per tanks. And don’t forget Gulfpride 
Oil for your marine engine. It’s re- 
fined by a special process to get out 


We Invite You to Call at 


Gulf Marine Service Ports 


Headquarters for Supplies and Service 


Wherever You Cruise 





more of the carbon and sludge-formers 
that can be so tough on your engine. 
These two fine Gulf products are 
available, wherever you cruise, at 
the many conveniently located Gulf 
Marine Service Ports. 


Facilities at 
Cape Cod Marine Service, Inc. 
e Yachts up to 100 feet in length and 8 
foot draft can be serviced at dock. 


e Yachts up to 75 feet in length can be 
hauled out. 


e Fully equipped machine shops for re- 
pair of Diesel or gasoline engines. 


e Marine hardware, paint, fittings and 
charts. 


e Water, ice, telephone, etc. 


e Agency for Chrysler, Red Wing, Ster- 
ling and Kermath engines, Hyde Pro- 
pellers, Shipmate cooking gas and bat- 
tery service. 








HARB or? 








Falmouth Harbor is one of the 
East’s finest anchorages 








Tune in Sunday night 7:30 EWT, “We The People” at War. Columbia Broadcasting System 
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p> Lacking space in his back yard, John 
Negus, of Los Angeles, is reported to have 
moved all the furniture out of his living room 
and built an 18-foot ‘cabin sloop” there. 

. He launched her right out of the win- 
dow, to the loud cheers of neighbors whose 
sleep had been disturbed for months by the 
constant hammering and sawing that had 
been going on. . . . Mr. Negus intended to 
put the craft on a truck and transport her to a 
beach for a tryout soon. ... “And if she 
sails,’’ he remarked philosophically, ‘“T1’ll 
have realized my greatest ambition.’’ Mrs. 
Negus is as charmed as her husband with the 
result of his labors — not because she’s in- 
terested in sailing but because she’s been able 
to move the furniture back into the living 
room... . 


p> Hank (McDifficulty) Meneely has joined 
a war production engineering firm in Essex, 
Conn. . . . So many people have been swal- 
lowed up by Essex in the past dozen years 
that the town is getting the reputation of a 
Shangri-La, or whatever the name of that 
mystic, exotic locale that Mr. Hilton wrote 
about was. ...Joe Appleton, the deft 
model-maker, and a lot of authors are among 
the casualties. . . . In season, the best bone- 
less shad you ever ate is planked before the 
huge fireplace of the Dauntless Club, and 
they used to be so confident of its boneless- 
ness that they’d give a guest two bucks if he 
discovered a bone in his ample portion. . . . 


> | trust that a gas ration card, or whatever 
the technical name of the thing is, has been 
or will be denied the owner of that speed boat 
which elected to roar across the course of the 
Yale-Penn-Columbia freshman crew race on 
the Housatonic last month. . . . One of the 
sweep-swingers in the Yale boat was forced 
overboard as a result, which probably amused 
the speed boat’s joy riding crew but left the 
spectators pretty disgusted....Is this 
another example of “Spun Yarn’s ” Lee Rail 
Vikings’ influence? . . . 


> Nothing daunted by the condition of this 
cockeyed world, the virile Week-Ender Class 
has planned a lot of action for the summer. 

. Starting with a spring rendezvous at 
Price’s Bend over the Memorial Day week- 
end, the yachtsmen already are looking for- 
ward to their big moment of the season — a 
racing week-end cruise beginning August 
15th, at Greenwich. . . . Daylight runs are 
scheduled to Port Jeff on Saturday and back 
to Greenwich, Sunday. . . . The boat with 
the best score for the two days will be pre- 
sented with something-or-other in lieu of a 
prize since the money usually earmarked by 
the class for prizes is being donated to the 
Navy Relief Fund... . 


> According to Chief Boatswain J. J. Mc- 
Sally, in command of Azalea, one of ten Coast 
Guard cutters patrolling the Mississippi, 
Mark Twain wouldn’t know the mammoth 
stream today. . . . That great author wrote 
that “Ole Man River” was brimming over 
with long reaches of inky, treacherous water 
wherein pilots had to combat navigation 


hazards by relying on experience and intui- 
Gon... 

Chief MecSally announces that the Coast 
Guard has placed ‘‘6,500 floating and fixed 
lights along the 7,000 miles of America’s nav- 
igable rivers. . . .”’ 

“The Mississippi,’’ he says, ‘is lighted up 
like 42nd Street.”’ 

Apparently the good Chief hasn’t been in 
these parts recently, because 42nd Street is 
pretty well dimmed out these days and when 
I was last over on Broadway the general im- 
pression you got was that you were on the 
Dark Continent. .. . 


> Another saga of the open boat was written 
by a dozen Air Force men who reached Aus- 
tralia after sailing 44 days across 1500 miles 
of blue water. . . . These intrepid guys es- 
caped from Nipponese-held Dutch East In- 
dies in two lifeboats and a motor boat... . 
To start with, there were 60 men in the life- 
boats and five in the motor boat and they 
had a sextant, two compasses, a chart and 
a small supply of food and water. . . . One 
lifeboat and the motor boat were wrecked 
while navigating a tortuous passage and all 
but twelve of the fugitives had to be left 
behind. . . . These, in command of Com- 
mander Jeudwine, set sail and had been 
under way only a short while before they 
were spotted by a Jap submarine which, 
however, after looking them over, did noth- 
ing about it. . . . A month after their start, 
they got the worst scare of the voyage —a 
whale came alongside. . . . Everybody kept 
as still as death and finally the leviathan, its 
curiosity satisfied, submerged. . . . 
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Dec, \\ SS 
> The fact that moonlight sailing has been 
barred for the duration may result in cutting 
down the number of impulsive engagements. 
. . However, once the most unprepossess- 
ing guy gets into a uniform, some gal who 
wouldn’t have looked at him before gets the 
yen to possess him. This would be okay if 
marriage was only for the duration. . . . 


> Madagascar, one of the most recent bat- 
tlegrounds, used to be the favorite hangout 
of most of our better pirates in the old days. 


‘tend carrying on. . . 
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p> A spokesman for the Star Fleet of South- 
ern Lake Michigan reports in “Starlights’’: 

While we have lost some men . . . we in- 
. Even if most of the 
men go, the ladies say they will sail the Stars 
in their places. This is making the men un- 
easy as they foresee men coming back from 
the war out of sailing practice, and proficient 
ladies skippering their boats, with Men’s 
Skipper Races twice a year or so as special 
events. ... 


> A correspondent suggests that the good old 
U.S. A. is currently the land of the freeze. 


> Chester Dale, the eminent collector and 


skipper-ower of one of those Cape Cod knock- 
abouts that. races at Southampton, told me 
the other afternoon that the fleet there was 
primed for a normal season despite the war 
and that he expected keener competition be- 
tween the boats than ever... . Vadim 
Makaroff, former owner of Vamarie, which is 
now at Annapolis, is one of the enthusiastic 
crew sailing at Southampton. . . . Colles J. 
Coe, who sails with Dale and winters at Co- 
conut Grove, in Florida, is planning a vaca- 
tion aboard a chartered ketch this summer. 


> Incidentally, it’s odd that Greenland 
should be icier than Iceland and Iceland 
greener than Greenland. . . . What’s in a 
name? ... 


> They’ve already moved some of the bu- 

reaus from the dizzy capital to New York — 

but they can’t spare any beds. . . . 
Wouldn’t it be a good idea to charter or 





——— 
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buy a commodious yacht, moor her in the 
Potomac and rent bunks to the visiting fire- 
men? . . . These days the housing problem 
is more ‘difficult than the sousing. . . . 5°, 
about the only thing we can banish from 
the category of our multiple worries 1s 
the possibility of a return to that Noble 
Experiment. 


> Nothing seems very certain at the moment 
except debt and taxes... . 


TELLTALE 
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God, our Father, help us 
to draw near to Ghee in sincerity and 
truth... Encourage us in our endeavor 
to live above the common level of life. 
Make us to choose the harder right in- 
stead of the easier wrong... Endow us 
with the courage that is born of loyalty 
to all that is noble and worthy, that 
scorns to compromise with vice and in- 
justice and knows no fear when truth 
and right are in jeopardy... ‘Help us, in 
our work and in our play, to keep our- 
selves physically strong, mentally awake 
and morally straight, that we may the 
better maintain the honor of the Corps 
untarnished and unsullied, and acquit our- 
selves like men in our effort to realize the 
ideals of West Point in doing our duty 
to Ghee and to our Country . . . Amen. 


Excerpt from WEST POINT CADET PRAYER 
by CLAYTON E. WHEAT. Colonel and former 
Chaplain, United States Military Academy 





Anti-Tank Gun Crew under Fire on Bavaan, 
U.S. Army Signal Corps Photo (from Acme) 


“and acguit ourselves like men” 


PARAGON GEAR WORKS, INC., 





To men who hold ideals dearer than life 
itself, the West Point Prayer is an inspira- 
tion. Its spirit supported those on epic 
Bataan and Corregidor — helped them to 
hold off overwhelming numbers through 


incredible months of privation. Its words 


must have echoed in the minds of those 
officers who, as Cadets, had memorized 
and recited them regularly. It is a prayer 
as great and as good as America itself. A 
prayer not alone for West Pointers, but for 


all of us. Let’s live it! 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Canadian National Railways 


Where nature does her best for the cruising man. The Canadian shore of the upper Great Lakes is a continuation of waters such as these on Georgian Bay 


GREAT LARES CALLING! 


Whether It’s Cruising or Racing, the Big Inland Sea Offers Much 


By HERBERT L. STONE 


T may seem strange for one whose yachting ex- 
perience has been largely on salt water and 
along the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of this 
continent to be selected to write about the 
Great Lakes. But, when you stop to consider 
it, perhaps it is not so inappropriate after 
all. For those who sail on this largest body of fresh water in 
the world are so familiar with it that they often take it as a 
matter of course and do not appreciate to the full the charm 
of its harbors, the seclusion of its high northern, rock-bound 
(and also rock-infested) shores, its long straits and reaches 
where once the Canadian voyageur paddled his skin-laden 
canoe, or even the varying whims and moods of its weather. 
An “outsider” sees and feels all these things, and notes, 
besides, the points of difference between what he finds here 
and what he is accustomed to in his home waters. And, if he 
isn’t blind to beauty and hidebound in his prejudices, he can, 
perhaps, best tell the story to other outsiders, even if he does 
not know the waters as intimately as those who have sailed 
them all their lives. Conversely, I would rather have a Lake 
Michigan or North Channel cruiser tell me his impressions 








of the New England Coast than one who sails the latter 
waters every summer. 

They say, and some prove it by statistics, that the geo- 
graphical center of yachting in the United States is moving 
westward and is now located somewhere in the center of 
Lake Michigan. I can well believe it. Looking at any of the 
yacht harbors in the Chicago area, around Milwaukee, on 
Lake Charlevoix in summer time, or at many other harbors, 
one finds more yachts to the square foot than will be found 
in any single yachting center on the East Coast. In the 
fleets, he will find many yachts he has seen and known in 
Eastern waters and many of the racing classes that came 
into being on Long Island Sound and at Marblehead. And 
if one should happen to get afoul of the Mackinac racing 
fleet spread out over Lake Michigan on its annual 331-mile 
long distance fight to see who can arrive at Mackinac Island 
first, he will wonder both at the size and the quality of this 
biggest of racing fleets. Last year fifty sail started from the 
Chicago Yacht Club on the thirty-fourth sailing of this 
annual event that now attracts the greatest single long 
distance racing fleet in the world. 
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Chart of the North Channel 

which, protected by large 

islands, stretches for over 

100 miles from the ap- 

proaches to the Soo, east 

to Little Current on Mani- 
toulin Island 


— In the purely racing classes, Great Lakes sailors have ac- 
quired practically all-of the open racing class fleets on the 
Atlantic Coast. The “‘R” and “Q” classes of the Universal 
Rule have been moved almost bodily to the Lakes. In the 
Kight-Metre Class of the International Rule, most of the 
boats have found their way to fresh water. The same is true 
of the larger Ten-Metre Class, while the smaller Six-Metre 
Class has been divided between the Lakes and the West 
Coast, leaving the former strongholds of these fine classes 
practically denuded. No matter what the effect has been on 
Atlantic Coast yachting, western yachtsmen have been the 
gainers, and the accession of these fine racing classes has 
done much for organized yachting on the Lakes. 

While it is racing and the racing fleets that get the pub- 
licity and make the headlines on the Lakes, as well as in 
most yachting centers, it is the cruising man who really 
knows these waters best and appreciates what they have 
to offer to those who get their greatest enjoyment from 
dropping their hooks in quiet anchorages and snug harbors 
off the beaten path, or feeling their way along unfamiliar 
shores, sometimes inadequately charted. It was for these 
men who set out each summer for their annual cruise from 
southern Lake Michigan ports, or from Detroit and Lake 
Erie harbors, or even from Lake Ontario, and take their 
boats “up north,” to the head of Lake Huron or into Lake 
Superior, that the Great Lakes Cruising Club was formed. 

































At Tobermory, on the Saugeen Peninsula, one takes 
off for Georgian Bay. The Big Tub is a favorite yacht 
anchorage. Below, the waterfront at Little Current, 
where the North Channel narrows to a few hundred 
yards and where one will meet every cruiser to this Cr. W 


region during the course of a summer 


largely uncharted. Center, 
fove at Benjamin Island. 
Right, historic Put-in-Bay, at 
the western end of Lake Erie, 
with the fleet anchored during 
the annual Inter-Lake meet 


wh >. 
Cr. W. A. Thomas 
Top, schooner “‘Volante’’ in 
Whitefish Bay. The hundreds 
of islands in the bay are 
a 
. ony 


The racing fleet at Mackinac Island. After the race the fleet 


scatters for a few weeks of cruising in northern waters 


And it was for them that the club gets out its ‘ Pilot Book.”’ 
This is an invaluable aid to the cruising man, supplying him 
detailed information about harbors uncharted in government 
surveys, and printing large scale charts of small scale harbors 
where a cruiser may anchor amid ideal surroundings, in gunk 
holes not even indicated on regular charts. (An account of the 
Cruising Club’s work appears elsewhere in this issue.) 

The magnitude of this great inland sea is not appreciated by 
those who have not sailed it, and whose conception of a lake is 
of a body of water entirely surrounded by land, most of which 
is never very far off from the observer’s position. But this 
illusion will be quickly dispelled when one sets out in a sailing 
yacht or an auxiliary to cruise any of the five lakes; and on the 
two largest one is as much alone and ‘‘on his own”’ as he would 
be on many of the seas of this world. The combined length of 
the five lakes and their connecting rivers is nearly 1600 miles. 
A cruiser starting from Kingston, at the foot of Ontario, will 
cover some 1150 miles on his various courses to Chicago, at the 
head of Lake Michigan; and if he goes instead to Duluth, at the 
head of Lake Superior, he will have covered over 1200 miles. 
All along the way he will find delightful cruising waters, with 
harbors within easy day’s runs of each other, becoming more 
plentiful as one gets north among the islands. Or if one prefers 
to sail at night, the waters are as open and as free of hazards as 
in sailing along the Atlantic Coast or going to Bermuda. 

In general, the following figures give some idea of the size 


E. W. Schnabel! 
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of each lake. Ontario, the smallest, is 200 miles long by 69 
wide. It is connected near its western end with Lake Erie 
by the 25-mile Welland Canal, with its fine modern system 
of locks and lifts. From end to end, Lake Erie stretches some 
250 miles from east to west and is 55 to 60 miles across at its 
center. Then there is a run of some hundred miles up the 
Detroit River, past the city of automobiles with its many 
attractive’ and active yacht clubs, across Lake St. Clair, 
shallow and steep in a sou’west wind, and up the St. Clair 
River to the foot of Lake Huron, at the port of that name. 
Lake Huron stretches 250 miles to the Straits of Mackinac 
and is some 100 miles across at its widest, and another 50 
miles if one adds Georgian Bay to his estimate. Lake Michi- 
gan is 330 miles from tip to toe with a beam of some 80 
miles and can be plenty wet with the wind blowing up or 
down the lake. The passage of the St. Mary’s River, the 
Soo, to Lake Superior is about 70 miles and this brings one 
to Lake Superior, the largest of the five, a veritable sea in 
itself, nearly 400 miles in length by 170 across. A good chart 
or map of the region will show you all this, and more, in 
fewer words and with greater clarity than any number of 
written words. 

Some of these lakes are described in greater detail in other 
articles in this issue so I shall confine myself to their general 
characteristics and their shores, saving the emphasis and 
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the adjectives for those greatest of cruising waters, the 
northern portions of Lakes Huron and Michigan, from Port 
Severn, Ontario, on Georgian Bay, to Green Bay, Wisconsin. 

After the deep and dark blue waters of Ontario, the shal- 
low, green waters of Erie, with the flat, level shores sur. 
rounding them, come as a surprise to the cruiser bound west 
for the first time. The shores remind him somewhat of those 
of the Atlantic Coast from Cape Cod southward to Florida, 
and the seas that are kicked up quickly under the impetus of 
hard winds are steep, short and exceedingly wet for a boat 
that doesn’t fit them. But usually the weather is light during 
the summer and the lake smooth. 

The yacht clubs on Lake Erie have built up good sized 
fleets during recent years, and while some of the harbors, 
especially the commercial ones, do not offer much to the 
cruiser, at Rocky River, west of Cleveland, at Mentor 
Harbor, Vermilion, Sandusky, and Toledo, attractive clubs 
and protected basins or anchorages have what it takes to 
attract the cruiser. The best cruising ground on the lake is 
among the islands dotting the west end, with Put-in-Bay, 
scene of the Inter-Lake Yachting Association meet each 
year, and off which Commodore Perry and a British fleet 
met in 1813, offering the most attractive rendezvous. From 
here it is only some 25 and 30 miles to the mouth of the 
Detroit River and to Toledo respectively. 


Last year’s race for the Falcon Cup attracted a starting 
fleet of more than forty auxiliaries for the run from 
Rocky River to Mentor Harbor. Left, yacht harbor at 
Menominee, on Green Bay, a favorite rendezvous for 
cruisers from every part of Lake Michigan 


The Canadian shore of Lake Erie does not 
have much to attract the cruisers. Ports are 
few and far between, are mostly small and 
commercial in character, and the land is flat 
except around Port Colburn. Entrance to 
them is between long wooden piers or jetties 
with limited room inside. 

In going west and north, one bucks a 
strong current through the Detroit and the 
St. Clair rivers. But this gives an excuse (if 
one is wanted) to stop overnight at Detroit, 
where anchorage may be found just east of 
Belle Isle, where the river meets Lake 5t. 
Clair, or you can find a berth at several 
of Detroit’s fine yacht clubs, most of which 
have slips or basins offering quiet and pro- 
tected shelter. 

(Continued on page 72) 
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PC’s (submarine chasers) in various sizes are included in the building program of many Great Lakes yards. Here is one of the 110- 
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footers from the Peterson Boat Works going through her paces at top speed. Four of these have left this Sturgeon Bay yard this spring 


GREAT LAKES YARDS HUMMING! 


By C. SHERMAN HOYT, Lieutenant Commander, U. S. N. 





The author of this article is too well known to yachtsmen everywhere to 
need an introduction. A helmsman of international reputation, he is now a 
Lieutenant Commander in the Navy and is a Supervisor of Shipbuilding in 
the Great Lakes district. We asked him to write this article on the Great 
Lakes shipyards and their contribution to the war program. Figures and 
certain facts are, of course, not permissible of publication at this time. In 
addition, the author wrote the article in a U. 5. Hospital, where he was sent, 
as he says, to “‘have his pumps raise proper pressure.” Hence it was turned 
out without recourse to factual data. He details, however, his personal 
impressions. [ED.] 





HE transition from salt to fresh water should 
not, in any case, have been so difficult for 
one born in Cleveland and with his earliest 
recollections of shipping and shipbuilding 
linked with the Lakes. As a very small 
boy, I spent many summer vacations on 
tows on the Lakes between Erie and the western end of 
Superior in the “pigs,” as they called the whalebacks of the 
American Steel Barge Company in whose formation my 
father was largely responsible, with Captain Alex Mac- 
Dougal. It was in a shipyard at Duluth that I learned an 
elemental] lesson in physics — that heat might be generated 
by other means than fire and that fresh rivet punchings were 
not desirable souvenirs for the pockets of small kids. It was 
there that I first witnessed the rough-looking but normal 
Lake practice of introducing a ship to her natural element by 
dunking her in sidewise with a hell of a drop, list and splash. I 
never have gotten quite used to it but it works well, it is 
cheaper and, if generally adopted, budding naval architects 











would be spared many weary hours in working out all the in- 
tricacies of the necessary launching calculations. 

I have at times, in later years, raced and sailed yachts on 
the Lakes, have become familiar with their great distances, 
sudden storms, heavy seas, that are however different from 
those on salt water; their fogs; the difficulties of navigation 
due to excessive magnetic variation, heavy traffic in narrow 
channels and prevalence of ice at the opening and close of 
navigation. I was well aware of the development of their 
shipyards which produced the huge bulk-carriers, whose dis- 
patch in loading, unloading and turn around is equalled no- 
where else in the world; the skill of their shipmasters in 
piloting and dead reckoning and in handling their bulky 
charges through locks and at terminals without assistance. 
I knew, also, that Lake yacht and boatbuilders had met and 
surpassed coast competitors in cost and quantity production 
of power craft and that, of recent years, the quality was fully 
equal to that turned out by coast yards of comparable ratings. 

On the engineering side, I was naturally alive to the fact 
that, with minor exceptions, all of our internal combustion 
motors came from the Great Lakes and the Middle West 
area. I failed to realize, however, until actual contact, how 
much those plants on the Atlantic seaboard could learn 
about what may be achieved in speed by the adoption of 
different methods of construction, especially when applicable 
to quantity or mass production. Such changes would not be 
possible had not management abandoned many old methods, 
ruthlessly broken the traditions of old-fashioned shipwrights 
and machinists by splitting their ranks into many subtrades, 
each requiring no particular all-around skill but emphasizing, 
instead, facility in one particular operation. 
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Motor mine sweepers (YMS’s) are 
sliding off the ways in ever increasing 
numbers. Here is one built by the 
Burger Boat Co., Manitowoc, Wis- 
consin, ready to take the water. Note 
the simplicity of the side launching 
ways. On opposite page, the same boat 
as she appears a few minutes later 
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One of the steel 173’ Pe’s takes her initial 

plunge from the Leatham Smith Ship and 

Building Co., Sturgeon Bay. Side launchings 

require but little room in the slip. Below, 

ready for sea, the ship runs her trials on 

Lake Michigan. Several Great Lakes yards 
are at work on this type of vessel 
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Algonac is a beehive of activity. Here 
(bottom, left) is one of the many 36’ picket 
boats for the Navy turned out by Chris- 
Craft. Bottom right, 38’ cabin picket boat 
for the Coast Guard, such as are being 
delivered in quantity by Richardson Boat 
Co., at the foot of Lake Erie, and by other 
boatbuilding yards on the Great Lakes 
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it has quite limited depth. Without enter- 
ing into the many pros and cons of the 
projected St. Lawrence Waterway, my 
feeling is that it should be postponed for 





the duration of the war, because of its 
enormous cost, time, vast man power and 
amounts of critical material required, all 
vitally needed for other purposes. For a 
comparatively small outlay, and without 
great delay, the Government, by condem- 





nation, should require elimination of fixed 
bridges on all these routes or replacement 








Ample ship and boatbuilding facilities for turning out, and 
powering, almost any type of craft exist on the Lakes, and 
these are capable of vast expansion if necessity requires. The 
matter of deliveries to the coast, however, presents many 
problems to the Lakes shipbuilder, and the considerable 
differential in the cost of naval vessels to that of coastal Navy 
Yards is an important factor in competition. 

Three routes from the Lakes to salt water, all subject to 
physical limitation of dimensions, exist. These are: (1) via 
the St. Lawrence, or (2) the New York State Barge Canal 
system, both entailing many canals and locks to reach the 
Atlantic seaboard, and (3) the Chicago Drainage Canal and 
the Illinois and Mississippi River passage to the Gulf. All 
three routes possess limiting if varying factors of length, 
draft and above water clearance and, with the possible ex- 
ception of the last-named, are normally closed to navigation 
by ice for four to five months each year. 

The most logical route for larger vessels would be via the 
St. Lawrence were it not for limit on length of the shortest 
lock to some 250 feet, and the fact that this route is the 
earliest to close and the latest to open to navigation in the 
fall and spring. For a private builder who must deliver the 
vessel to a Navy Yard for outfitting and completion of 
ordnance equipment, this passage, due to war conditions off 
the Atlantic Coast, is out of the question due to prohibitive 
insurance rates. Should the Navy Department, by change in 
its form of contract, accept delivery at contractors’ plants on 
the Lakes, this route will be the logical one for all vessels 
under 250 feet in length. They can be outfitted and have 
ordnance installed at builders’ yards more expeditiously 
than in the now overcrowded Navy Yards. Ammunition, al- 
ways a source of worry in private plants, with insurance and 
city ordinances to contend with, might be 
put aboard at Ogdensburg or Quebec and 
Naval personnel would be given a fine 
shakedown cruise in taking the vessels to 
the Coast. If officers and enlisted person- 
nel were always available, this procedure 
would be quite simple. 

The New York State Barge Canal : 
route, also closed by ice for some four 
months each winter, while ideal for mod- 
erate sized craft of not excessive draft, is 
cursed with fixed overhead bridges, neces- 
sitating removal of much of the vessels’ 
superstructure. The Chicago-Mississippi 
passage has the same difficulty in some 
parts, and at certain stages of water level 


These businesslike 110-footers, larger, more power- 
ful and faster than their prototypes of the last war, 
leave their builder's shed in Detroit. On opposite 
page, the boat is entirely completed under cover 


of them with those of reasonable clearances. 
This would enormously facilitate move- 
ment of Lake-built vessels of fair size and 
moderate draft so that 110-foot, 173-foot submarine chasers, 
wooden motor mine sweepers and smaller tugs, now building 
in those waters, might proceed without stripping, removal of 
superstructures, or much ballasting. Vessels of considerable 
draft, such as fleet mine sweepers and salvage tugs, can get 
out only via the St. Lawrence. 

If submarines, except those of small size, continue to be 
built on the Lakes, their length precludes any egress except 
via Chicago. With the coéperation of U. 8. Army Engineers, 
the level of the Chicago Drainage Canal can be materially 
lowered so that fixed bridges can be ducked under without 
too radical stripping, but to hurdle shoals farther down 
the rivers, pontoons or other means will have to be resorted 
to for reducing draft. At best, the Mississippi passage for all 
except smaller craft must be made under tow and is ex- 
tremely slow. 

With such inherent handicaps, why build Naval vessels 
on the Lakes, some may ask. The answers are many. Aside 
from the desirability of distributing the shipbuilding load, 
and making use of all available facilities, many well equipped, 
skilfully managed ship and boatbuilding plants capable of 
rapid production at low costs are located on the Lakes. 
These have been developed to a high degree of efficiency 
through the necessity of producing rapidly the fleets required 
for the enormous waterborne Lake transportation system, 
and to meet the growing demands of yachting and the con- 
current expansion of motor boat building. Basic materials 
and labor are reasonably available. Organized labor, since 
the declaration of war, has been more coéperative in that 
area than on either seaboard and the morale and production 
per man hour of labor are generally good. 

From my personal observation, I am inclined to believe 
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that the Middle West is more than awake to the necessity for 
rapid production, and more production than the rest of the 
country. Its people may be indifferent to blackouts, plant 
protection and the danger of sabotage, but the rank and file 
of the workers, especially in rural districts, are basically 
sound and ready to work with pride in their product. Time 
and time again I have heard expressions of concern that the 
individual worker’s brother, son or nephew may have to fight 
on or with what he (the worker) was producing. There was 
to be no slackness in his workmanship or that of his co- 
worker if he could help it. 

Basic supply of labor is ample. If skilled shipbuilding 
craftsmen are scarce, men can and are being trained for 
some particular operation. This training program is some- 
what subject to disturbance by the attitude of local draft 
boards, and shipbuilders are learning by bitter experience 
that there is ‘‘no soap” in spending six or more months to 
make a shipyard worker out of a young greenhorn only to 
have him inducted into the Army. Unfortunately, older men 
are not suitable material physically to be taught certain 
trades, such as welding. I am far from believing in blanket 
exemption for shipyard workers, such as was approached in 
the last war when the stampede of draft dodgers to shipyard 
employment was a scandal. However, ships must be built 
and with an increase in speed and number. Unless the pres- 
ent high ratio of men required in industry to keep one man at 
the front is lowered, and if we are not to have a general draft 
and assignment of labor, a better understanding between 
shipyard management and the Selective Service is imperative. 

I fear I have strayed far from my subject — what part are 
the Lakes playing in ship and boat production for the Navy, 
the Army, the Coast Guard and other Government agencies? 
In spite of handicaps and a large output of commercial bulk- 
carrier tonnage, which must go on, a vast amount is being 
accomplished. At Manitowoc, the first submarine built on 
fresh water was launched about May first. Fleet mine sweep- 
ers in quantities are nearing completion at Lorain and at 
Cleveland, Ohio, and at Bay City, Michigan. Submarine 
chasers, both steel 173-footers and wooden 110-footers, have 
been completed and already delivered and are now rolling off 


Kaufmann & Fabry Co. 
In the heart of Chicago, a 136’ mine sweeper (YMS) goes overboard in narrow waters from the yacht yard of the Henry C. Grebe Co. 


the lines at Bay City, Sturgeon Bay, Manitowoc and other 
Lake ports at a rate which should permit deliveries of more 
than a hundred before the close of navigation this fall. The 
first of the big salvage tugs and 136-foot wooden motor mine 
sweepers, the forerunners of many, are undergoing trials off 
various ports. Motor boats of varying size for the Army, 
Navy and Coast Guard are breeding like rabbits, by the hun- 
dreds. Defoe, Chris-Craft, Matthews, Fisher, Gar Wood, 
Grebe, Robinson, Richardson, Dachel-Carter and others 
familiar to the yachting fraternity, are doing grand jobs. 
Diesel and gasoline motors of various makes from huge auto- 
motive plants continue to flow in ever increasing but still 
insufficient quantities to meet hull production here as well as 
on the seaboard. 

All hands are busy, yelling and fighting for material, curs- 
ing priority complications, seeking substitutes for critical 
and now often nonexistent material and equipment. Often 
they fume over the (to them) unusual statistical data and 
reports incident to huge orderly Government planning. They 
are sometimes bewildered at Navy specifications and the 
requirements promulgated for the piping times of peace and 
perhaps hardly applicable in their entirety to war time pro- 
duction. One contractor plaintively put it to me: ‘‘ How in 
hell can I give a priming coat of red lead sixty days to dry 
before applying anticorrosive and antifouling paint when the 
boat has to be launched within five weeks after assembly 
starts?’ He was informed that we were not building battle- 
ships or cruisers with several years to rest on the stocks. 

Here, as elsewhere, nearly all plants have had trouble get- 
ting promised deliveries of material normally procurable 
from stock but now discovered to be nonexistent in the quan- 
tity and time required. Bottleneck after bottleneck is coped 
with only to find a new one developing. While deliveries of 
first boats are slow, my observations led me to believe that 
contracts covering multiple units will be generally com- 
pleted on schedule or ahead of it, save where certain Govern- 
ment-supplied integral parts of machinery and equipment 
have-fallen behind expected availability. 

Running the trials on new vessels are always trials from 

(Continued on page 64) 
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NOW FOR LAKE ONTARIO 


By C. H. J. SNIDER 


— —IFTY miles in the beam and a 
hundred fathoms in the hold, 
Lake Ontario measures 200 miles a 
over all, from the Thousand Is- rote 
lands of the St. Lawrence to the 
city of Hamilton at the head of ST CHTHERINES 
the lake. It is 50 miles in the 

beam and 100 fathoms deep. Gales seldom exceed 45 miles 
an hour, squalls are not as bad as on some other lakes, and 
the average summer wind velocity is around 8 knots. These 
are the general specifications. Ports are well marked — but 
don’t be fooled by illuminated signs on the shore highways, 
motor headlights, or air beacons. And be careful about 
watering. The lake serves two million dwellers in its drainage 
basin. The water is a fresh, crisp, blue under summer skies, 
and is safe at a distance from cities. But the wise cruiser 
fills his tanks with water which 
has been filtered and chlorinated, 
and is obtainable at most yacht 
club floats. 

For a cruiser’s merry-go-round 
of the lake, let’s begin at the 
pretty city of Oswego, N. Y., 
which its low-bridge canal con- 
nects with the Erie Canal and 
Hudson River. There is a good 
yacht club and commercial har- 
bor. A course out northeasterly 
leaves the shelterless stretch of 
Mexico Bay to starboard and four 
islands, Stony and its Calf, the 
Big and Little Galloos, to port. 
They have fish, but no harbor. 
You can stand easterly for Henderson Bay, with its pic- 
turesque islands off Sixtown Point and enough enclosed 
water for the L.Y.R.A. meets. Northeast lies historic Sack- 
ets Harbor, snug under Shiphouse Point. Here the American 
fleet for Ontario was built in the War of 1812, including the 
120-gun ship-of-the-line New Orleans, largest man-of-war 
ever attempted for fresh water. The remains of the 16-gun 
brig Jefferson are discernible in the harbor. 

Beyond Sackets, in shoaling Black River Bay, is the 
little old port of Dexter, and inland the bustling city of 
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The Lakes furnish the same broad horizon as the 
ocean and many fine, able yachts cruise their waters 
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Watertown, N. Y., home of that live Lake Ontario organiza- 
tion, the Crescent Yacht Club. Its station is at Chaumont 
Bay, protected by the large island of Point Peninsula. 
Chaumont and Three Mile Bay are easy of access and 
afford pleasant sailing. 

Northwesterly from Henderson Bay or Sackets Harbor 
you pass outside of Point Peninsula and Grenadier Island 
and so skirt the foot of the lake. The international boundary, 
which makes an even divide of the waters, leaves all of the 
foot but the big toe in the United 
States and all of the head in Can- 
ada. Beyond Grenadier is the 
southerly entrance into the St. 
Lawrence. It is a good sail down 
the mighty river past Cape Vin- 
cent. At Clayton, twenty miles 
down, you can retrace your course 
to Lake Ontario by crossing over 
to the Canadian side and coming 
up the north channel. The current 
is not strong. You will thus have 
sampled a few of the Thousand 
Islands, Wolfe and Howe (Cana- 
dian) Carleton (American) and 
some smaller fry. 

This course will bring you to 
Kingston, Ont., an historic limestone city which has been 
Sackets Harbor’s opposite number in peace and war for a 
century and a half. Cruising Ontario now you will find many 
evidences of modern war: spotting towers for bombing 
practice, buoyed off areas, airports, camps, target ranges. 
No trouble on either side, if you believe in signs and do as 
they tell you. Clearance papers are a convenience. It is much 
healthier to obey instructions. If you persist in a prohibited 
area during gunfire, your blood be on your own deck. 

Kingston has a good yacht club. Its friendly moorings at 


“Little Red Onion Light’ on Point Traverse at the end of the upper gap from the Bay of Quinte to Lake Ontario 
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the west entrance to the harbor are sheltered but small, and 
in a hard sou’wester it pays to run down to the end of the 
commercial harbor, which is handy for the Customs, any- 
way. The city is a pleasant port, with quaint Martello 
towers and an ancient fort and barracks. But there’s a war 
on, and it is actively engaged in it. 

The view westward, from the St. Lawrence at Kingston, 
cannot fail to thrill. The horizon of Lake Ontario, deep blue 
in the distance, is broken by so many islands and headlands, 
green and gold in the summer sunlight, that one feels like 
exclaiming with the scarlet-cloaked La Salle — you can see 
the foundation of the fort he built at Kingston in 1674 — 
“A la Chine!” “On to China!” Especially as that will take 
vou to Tokio with a crateful of eggs. And why not? Let’s go 
as far west as the head of Lake Ontario, anyway. 

If you yearn for deep water and the wide open spaces, 
strike out southwesterly from Kingston by the Lower Gap, 
between Simcoe and Amherst Island. (This is still called 
Isle of Tantee by the old-timers, after La Salle’s lieutenant, 
Henri de Tonty, who first held it in fee.) 

Pass the Main Duck to port — though it has a boat har- 
bor and abounds in legends — and afterwards keep the 
False Ducks to starboard, and haul up to W by S. You may 
keep her that way till you sight the white lighthouse at 
Hamilton. Or keep the land on your starboard hand, but 
not too close, for there are no harbors of refuge till you come 
to Presqu’isle on the north shore, 75 miles’ sail 
from Kingston. The wonderland of the Bay of 
Quinte, to the north of you, is worth a separate 
cruise. We will attempt it after we’ve made the 
circuit of the big lake. 

Cobourg, 24 miles farther along the north 
shore from Presqu’isle, is the next port of call, 
a compact, well-equipped harbor and a pleasant 
county town, with fine large residences in the 
colonial style, many owned by Americans. Often 
a center for L.Y.R.A. meets, Cobourg is at- 
tainable by car ferry from Rochester all the 
year round. Lake harbors freeze but not the 
lake itself. 

Port Hope, seven miles west, has a good dou- 
ble harbor, once you squeeze through the 


As the breeze drops, the yacht lets go her anchor in Stella 
Cove, on the shore of Amherst Island, Bay of Quinte 
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Henderson Harbor, at the eastern end of Lake Ontario, 
where the waters of the Lake flow into the St. Lawrence 


narrow entrance and past the belch of smoke 
from commercial plants. The shore rises in high 
clay banks as you fare west past Newcastle and 
Darlington, once shipping ports but so no 
longer. Oshawa, about 30 miles west, has a good 
concrete basin and a hospitable little yacht club 
right by the entrance pier. The city lies inland. 

Port Whitby, six miles west, imports oil, and 
the aluminum painted tanks are good markers. 
It has a clean harbor, with twelve feet dredged 
in the channel, but the pleasant bay inside is 
shallow. Pickering Harbor or Frenchman’s 
Bay, once also a grain port, is now closed to all 
but small craft. It has a hustling yacht club, 
with a fleet of remarkable 11-foot Moths which 
sometimes go far on tour. 

Beyond the 300-foot Highlands of Scarboro, 
the skyscrapers of Toronto, particularly the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce and the Royal 
York, now assert themselves. There are two 
entrances to Toronto harbor, which is formed 
by an L-shaped island. The Eastern Gap, marked by tall 
hydro towers, gives access to the Royal Canadian Yacht 
Club and Queen City Yacht Club moorings, on the south 
or island side of the harbor. The Royal Canadian is prac- 
tically an international yacht club. Many members of 
Buffalo, Olcott, Youngstown, Rochester and other New 
York state clubs belong to it and bring over their yachts 
each week-end for the regattas in the Canadian club’s sum- 
mer schedules of peace time. Canadian yacht clubs all carry 
on full out, except for racing, for they are good recruiting 
centers and live to serve the forces in training. Of the thou- 
sand members of the Royal Canadian, resident and outport, 
nearly 300 are on active service. The club has the best 
marine yard and railway and workshop for yachts in 
Canada. ; 

The city of Toronto is on the north side of the harbor. 
There are slips there for yachts to load stores and fuel. At 
the west end of the harbor, on the city side, are the National 
and Alexandra Yacht Clubs, with the Ashbridge’s Bay 
Yacht Club to the east. 

You can leave the harbor by the lengthy Western Gap, 
complicated by a cable ferry to the large airport on the 
island. Port Credit, ten miles up the lake, has a brisk yacht 
club for small boats. Oakville, ten miles farther on, has a 
good ten-foot harbor, a good recreation club and a yacht- 
building yard. Farther along is Bronte, a pretty fishing port. 
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The Highlands of Scarboro, clay cliffs rising to 300 feet, are 
prominent features of the north shore of Lake Ontario 


The power line towers and swing bridges of 
Burlington Beach now loom up, and through 
them you pass into landlocked Burlington Bay, 
with the city of Hamilton on the farther side, 
backed by its one-sided mountain. There are 
good race courses in the Bay, and good accom- 
modation at the Pals and the Royal Hamilton 
Yacht Club, towards the west end. 

From Hamilton you must turn east, with 
Port Dalhousie the first call down the south 
shore, for from Bronte to Grimsby runs a line 
marking off a gunnery range. The old Welland 
Canal still comes in at Port Dalhousie, giving 
access to the city of St. Catharines, but the new 
canal reaches Lake Ontario at Port Weller, 
three miles farther east. It is available for yachts 
bound to or from Lake Erie and is international 
in practice. But remember it is guarded. 

Now you see the last of Canada, for the next 
ten miles bring you to the Niagara River and 
the Youngstown Yacht Club in New York 
state. Here are guest moorings for every yachtsman, what- 
ever his flag, unless it has a swastika spider or a yellow fried 
egg on it. If you haven’t power, the Youngstowners will 
come out and tow you in against the current. There are also 
good moorings on the bank on the Canadian side at Niagara- 
on-the-Lake. 

One of the best of sails is to go up the great river gorge as 
far as Queenston — you can work the eddies always, and 
stem the current with a good breeze — and you open up 
erags and headlands of the unknown, like old Father 
Hennepin. Then put the helm over and come whirling back 
with the current, covering the seven miles in half an hour 
if your good breeze holds. Don’t miss this, and don’t fail to 
visit three-flagged Fort Niagara on the American side at the 
mouth. It is nearly 300 years old — and the finest monument 
to international common sense this world has produced. 

Olcott, N. Y., with the Oleott Yacht Club to moor you 
before you are halted by the harbor bridge, is the next port 
along the south shore. 

Below Oak Orchard is the Devil’s Nose, a 300-foot promon- 
tory, scene of shipwrecks since the 18th Century. Otherwise 
the south shore is low here and a good offing is desirable. Soon 
the tall light on Braddock’s Point heaves up, and you have 
the fine Port of Rochester, at the mouth of the Genesee River, 
with the village of Charlotte on one side and Summerville on 
the other. The Rochester Yacht Club has a basin for its large 
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fleet and a marine yard on the east side of the river. The city of 
Rochester is some nine miles inland. It would be pleasant to 
repeat the Niagara sail up the Genesee to Rochester but rocks 
and the Genesee Falls forbid. The river is, however, naviga- 
ble for three miles in from the lake, up to the coal trestles. 

Ontario’s south shore has many large bays or inlets, often 
completely barred in but with good sailing water inside. 
One such is Irondequoit Bay, a little east of the Genesee 
river. Another large and picturesque opening, not bar 
bound, is Great Sodus, thirty miles east. It has islands and 
sailing reaches inside, a comfortable ancient town and an 
up-to-date yacht club with extensive moorings. Like Co- 
bourg, it is an international regatta center, frequently used 
by the Lake Yacht Racing Association. It has a counterpart, 
appropriately named Little Sodus, or Fairhaven, farther 
east. This has a grand sailing harbor, but the inland village 
of Sterling is not so convenient to the lake. 

Fifteen miles more bring you back to Oswego where you 
started, having completed over 400 miles of fresh water 
cruising. 


The Quintessence of Quinte 


To go back now to where you struck out into the lake at 
Kingston, leaving the beautiful Bay of Quinte stretching 
away to the westward on your starboard hand. 

Quinte has nothing to do with quintuplets or 
quinine. It is a French shot at spelling an Indian 
name for meadowland which sounded like can- 
tay. The Bay of Quinte, a great florid Z 100 
miles in extent, is on the Canadian side of Lake 
Ontario, the easterly third. American yachts- 
men have delighted in it for generations. All 
Lake Ontario is good cruising but Quinte, with 
its tree-clad cliffs, pastel marshes, blue expan- 
sions and shady nooks where the bass bite, is 
the best. 

It can blow hard in the Bay of Quinte but 
there is never much sea and shelter is always 
near. Keep the chart in the cockpit and use the 
lead — and your head. Don’t try to cut corners 

(Continued on page 68) 


A view of the basin of the Rochester Yacht Club at Charlotte, 
showing the locker house and “‘stalls’” for the yachts 
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The big locks at the ‘‘Soo” take you up to Superior’s level in’one 20-foot lift 


SAMPLING 


SUPERIOR 


A Cruise Around This Great Fresh Water Sea 


By GLENCAIRN 


OU can ‘sail Lake Superior all day, and day 
after day, with the horizon as unbroken as 
the brim of the Atlantic. Superior is not a 
\— lake but a sea without salt, 400 miles long 
and 200 miles broad at the broadest. It has 
» more traffic than the Suez Canal ever had, 
it has big commercial ports, and a thousand miles of its 
coastline is pure wilderness. 

Who sails for the sake of sailing should by all means 
tackle Lake Superior. He will appreciate better what Drake 
and Magellan did, for he will have most of their problems 
except the tides, replenishing of fresh water and square rig. 
He will have to choose between anchorages in uncharted 
natural harbors and riding out hard gales with never more 
than 100 miles of offing. In other words (those of Longfel- 
low), ‘‘ This is the forest primeval”’ for the pure windjammer. 

Give him a skiff, and he can coast around the lake in 
comfort if he is a good camper. Give him power, and Su- 
perior can be a paradise. There are so many holes-in-the- 
bank to pop into. Air and water are clear as crystal and 
pack more kick than a gallon of cornjuice. There is all the 
wild life Noah had in the Ark and outside (a plug for huge 
lake trout, whitefish and sturgeon) and there are towns, 
trains and motor roads within twenty-four hours’ run for 
any sizable craft. 

Lake Superior has been navigated by canoes for centuries 
but it is the playground of fall gales. ‘‘The last trip in the 
fall”’ of a lake freighter, to the head of the lake, is something 
I have enjoyed thoroughly for several seasons. Steam heat 











and fur clothing are essential to that enjoyment for at that 
time the lake may be rough, windswept, ice-laden, and the 
temperature below zero. Lake Superior is cold, anyway, all 
the time. The water is around 40° Fahrenheit and may 
freeze in the bucket on deck overnight in June. 

Here I have said all there is to be said against Lake Su- 
perior. It is the cold water which makes the fish so big and 
so good. On a bright day, the thermometer may register 100° 
in the sun on deck. We got a telegram at a place appropri- 
ately named Coldwell, on the north shore of the lake, one 
July day when the cabin thermometer shivered at 52°. 
Friends on Lake Ontario who sent the telegram said that 
their thermometer stood at 82° and the mercury was climb- 
ing! But take plenty of clothes, plenty of charts, plenty of 
care, and plenty of gas—if you can get it this rationed 
year — and Lake Superior will give you a grand time. Take 
a pilot if you can; preferably an Indian fish guide rather 
than a steamboat man. There are no schoonermen left. 

In summer, the winds are mostly southerly and some- 
times strong. In the fall, they are hard nor’westers. They 
have the awkward habit of going around against the sun 
more frequently than with him. This may upset your expec- 
tations but your barometer is a safe guide. Remember that 
you are 600 feet above sea level so long as you are on top of 
Lake Superior, and adjust Old Faithful accordingly. Should 
you go to the bottom, you will go a long way below sea level 
for in places Lake Superior is 200 fathoms deep. 

And another thing: though you won’t have tides and no 
tide almanac, like Drake and Magellan, you may have what 
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are called seiches in Switzerland — a variation of 
as much as five feet in the depth of the water in 
as many hours. These do not occur every day or 
every month, and there is no predicting them. 
Meteorologists blame variations in atmospheric 
pressure for them, seismologists say earthquake, 
and I say the whole rocky bucket holding the lake 
is gently teetering as mother earth’s fiery heart 
miles down below throbs and sighs. 

The St. Mary’s River, with its islands, lakes and 
expansions, gives an interesting 100-mile waterway 
between Lake Huron and Lake Superior. The 
winding natural channel has been dredged, short- 
ened, straightened and improved for commercial 
purposes. It is well buoyed and lighted. In places, 
navigation is confined to “Up” and ‘ Down” 
channels. You must stick to these channels and 
you must use your power or take a tow. Sailing the 
channels is forbidden, because it might cause a 
blockade, and every second of steamboat time is 
precious when navigation is limited to eight months 
of the twelve, as it is on the Great Lakes. 

When you reach the towns of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ontario, confronting the town of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Michigan, across the St. Mary’s rapids — each 
town known as the ‘Soo’ — you have an ex- 
cellent choice of supplies, pilots, and four big locks, 
900 feet long, ready to lift you to Superior’s level 
in one 20-foot hoist. Three locks are American and 
one Canadian. All are equally available. Have your 
papers right and don’t fool around the lock walls 
while you are going through. If you want to see the 
scenery, berth at the Government dock on the 
Canadian side or in a designated area on the 
American, and go ashore in comfort. The canal is 
for business and at times the four locks have all 
they can handle. Twenty thousand big ships have 
to pass here in the 230 days navigation is open and 
67,000,000 tons of freight have to be floated 
through. 

Up you go, rising 20 feet in a few minutes, and 
out you steam in the westbound procession up what 
is called the Mouth or Head of the St. Mary’s 
River. You have to use power up to Pointe aux 
Pins (called by lake sailors Point Oparr) but from 
there on crack the muslin to her if the wind permits. 

Gros Cap, a great stone chair where the Indians 
still leave offerings of tobacco for Nanibajou’s com- 
fort, marks the real opening into the lake. It will be 
on your starboard hand. Jackson Island lies like a 
tender moored astern of it, and Goulais Bay, with 
good anchorage in five fathoms, lies beyond. Eight 
miles farther is Isle Parisienne, with its flashing 
light. Forty miles to the westward, Whitefish Point 
gives good shelter from westerly gales. 

If you are working the south or Michigan and 
Wisconsin shore of the lake, keep her going for 
Whitefish. There is lots of interesting country be- 
tween the Birch Point ranges, marking the western 
entrance to the St. Mary’s River, and Whitefish, 
though the shores are lower than on the opposite 
side. Past Whitefish, you will come to the famous 
Pictured Rocks, sandstone cliffs 100 feet high, with 
weird hieroglyphs painted by nature in ochres and 
oxides and mineral stains. Grand Marais offers a 
good harbor of refuge. Keep on into the great bay 
formed by the lobster claw of the Keweenaw 
Peninsula. That bay is worth exploring and there 

(Continued on page 70) 








Brule, a harbor on the northeastern shore of Lake Superior, is pure wilderness, 
with moose popping up like bullfrogs among the lily pads as your anchor goes down 





Mink Point, Port Coldwell, Ontario, where the fishermen have to break the ice in 
the draw buckets in Mid-June. Below, the Pictured Rocks, at Munising, Michigan 








Cenedian Pacific Railway 








THE GREAT LAKES-fF 


For the Yachtsman, Whether He be Cruiser or 
Racer, the Five Great Lakes Offer Almost Everything 
Necessary to make the Sailor’s Life Complete 


Near Sault Ste. Marie (shown above), where Lake 
Superior empties into the St. Mary’s River. Gros Cap, 
on the Canadian shore. At the left, the North Channel 
of Lake Huron, which abounds in such harbors as this 
at Benjamin, not far from Little Current, Ontario, where 
the schooner “Sea Saga’ has anchored (E. W. 


Richard Herzfeld 








_TA SCENIC PARADISE 


Schnabel photo). Lower left, the pool at the head or 
Bay Fine, a narrow fiord stretching miles into the 
mountains, a favorite anchorage for cruisers (C. E. 
Larish photo). Bottom, John Harbor, entirely land- 
locked, is a favorite stop for those running Whaleback 
Channel. Above, Indians of Ontario in the North 
Channel, on their way home from Little Current where 
they have been to trade. Right, the bays and inlets of 
Georgian Bay and the North Channel reward the 
fisherman and the bass are large and plentiful (Cana- 
dian National Railways photo). Below, ‘Fair Wind” 
careened in Benjamin Harbor to fix her propeller 


Dr. W. A. Thomas 


Georgian Bay Line 


Above, among Les Cheneaux Islands, near 
the Straits of Mackinac, summer houses 
sometimes break the solitude. Right, along- 
side the dock at Killarney. A quaint harbor 
on a narrow inlet, open to the lake at both 
ends, Killarney is a popular rendezvous for 
cruisers from Detroit and Chicago (John 
Kabel photo). Below, in McGregor Bay. 
Cruisers moored close to the rocks in front 


of Grant Turner’s cabin for a “‘gam” and 


a meal (N. L. Telander photo). 
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Edward Dreier 


Top. On Georgian Bay, boats are the best 
and often the only means of transportation. 
Here the islands lie so close together that it 
is easy to get lost among them. Center, left. 
Round Lake, at Charlevoix, Michigan, 
makes a perfect harbor for small craft. In the 
background is the channel into Lake Charle- 
voix. Center, right. At Vermilion, Ohio, yachts 
coming up the river to the yacht clubs after 
@ regatta. Good anchorage in protected 
water makes the harbor a popular one for 
the cruising or the racing sailor. Right. The 
sheltered waters of Georgian Bay offer ideal 
conditions for power as well as sail boats. 


Georgian Bay Line 


Canadian National Railways 


D. S. Connelly 
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Edward Dreier 


Anchorage of the Macatawa Bay Yacht Club, Holland, Michigan. Many of Lake Michigan’s east coast harbors open up into broad lakes 


YACHTSMEN BUILD A BOOK 


The Saga of the Great Lakes Cruising Club 


By HAROLD F. WOOD 


__ OR years the old cruising men of Lake Michigan 
and Lake Huron compared notes on such 
things as ‘‘that beautiful harbor at Horseshoe 
Island;”’ ‘‘The Ghost Village on Snail Shell 
Harbor;”’ “fine fishing at Belle Cove;”’ ‘‘the 
best channel into Pulp Wood Harbor.” The 
old-timers built up memory pictures and 
rough notes about the beautiful, out-of-the-way places of 
Georgian Bay, the east end of Lake Superior, Green Bay, 
and the numerous historic islands that the modern world has 
passed by and all but forgotten. Marquette, Joliet, the 
French voyageurs, even pirates sailed most of these waters. 
Today, there are still numerous places almost as uninhabited 
as they were in those adventurous days. 

Eventually, an idea was born of the old-timers’ ‘gams.’ 
Make a book to tell the story of these harbors! This spark of 
an idea struck tinder and within nine years 356 men be- 
longed to the club that was organized to produce such a book. 
These men are residents of ten states and of the Province of 





It is due to the Great Lakes Cruising Club that 
many small harbors are charted for the yachtsman 


‘Ontario. Six thousand dollars has gone into the making of 


this unusual and practical “ Port Pilot and Log Book.” Since 
this book is loose leaf and new pages are added every year, 
it is a living thing, never finished. And it is hoped that it 
never will be; there are new harbors to be recorded and 
changes to be made on the pages describing the old ones. 














Dr. W. A. Thomas 





N., L. Telander 
One of the snuggest and most attractive harbors is this one at Fay- 
ette, on Big Bay DeNoc, north end of Green Bay. Left, gathering 
for a Fish Fry Rendezvous at Belle Cove, on Great Cloche Island 


The project has grown through the coéperation of dozens 
of men: here a local club has supplied information, there a 
lone yachtsman; now the Canadian Government and then 
the Lighthouse Service. Aviators have gone aloft to take 
bird’s-eye views. The result — a book like nothing ever made 
before. The book is not for sale but a copy goes to each mem- 
ber on entering the club and new pages go out each year. 

The work that went into the accomplishment of this has 
been difficult and, as is so often true, it is largely the shadow 
of a man who stood behind the spotlight and with loving care 
and determined spirit did a job. In this case, it has been that 













Joseph Moller 


Traverse Bay, northern Lake Michigan, has many de- 
lightful anchorages such as this one at Northport Point 


old friend of a myriad of yachtsmen, Arch Gibson. He has 
put his nose into almost every harbor and continues to poke 
into out-of-the-way places to ferret out unrecorded facts 
about depths of water, where to buy gas, good holding 
ground, etc., ad infinitum. 

Harbors up and down Lake Michigan, Green Bay, the 
North Channel, Georgian Bay, and the east end of Lake 
Superior have all come under Arch Gibson’s keen eye. He 
has dug out the names of local doctors, dentists, marine 
services, grocers and other folk who serve the visiting 
yachtsman. Recorded in the book, along with the large scale 
charts of the harbors, with air views, soundings and safe 
anchorages, are little tips on dangers from weather and ob- 
struction to sea room. There is a section showing pictures 
of many important lighthouses. Others are on piloting, dead 
reckoning and navigation, aids to navigation, meteorology, 
rules of the road, safety at sea, first aid, buoyage, cruising 
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suggestions, a yacht register of members, log pages, 
guest register and even a bibliography of nautical 
literature. There are numerous pages on the in- 
land waterways, southward from Chicago. Each 
year the book reaches out for new territory. 
There have been others who have done their 
stint. In fact, so many that we could write a book 
about them. One is Logan T. McMenemy, who 
spent a summer writing, photographing and sound- 
ing in Green Bay. Another, Professor M. A. 
MacKenzie, of the University of Toronto, has 
worked out sailing directions for a number of har- 
bors on the north shore of Lake Superior. Just to 
(Continued on page 86) 
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A Cruising Club survey of harbor on Horseshoe Island, Green Bay. Below, 
in the picturesque North Channel. Yawl “Southern Cross” in Bagheera Cove 


Dr. W. A. Thomas 
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REISER “ALCY” 
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She was designed by Frederick C. Geiger, 
of Yacht Sales & Service, Inc., and built 
by Mathis Yacht Building Company for 
Howard A. Perkins, of Wilmington, Del. 
‘Alcy” is 64’ 10” over all, 14’ 0” beam 
and 3’ 9” draft. Two 6-cylinder Gray 
Diesels of 165 hp. each, fitted with re- 
duction gears, drive her at a top speed of 
16 m.p.h. Her plans appeared in the 
March, 1941, issue of “Yachting.” 


Rosenfeld Photos 




















Shore Line East of Killarney, Northern End of Georgian Bay 


Photo by John Kabel 
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Home at last! The cruiser moored in her slip at her home port of Appleton, Wisconsin 


SO 


WE BROUGHT HER HOME 


A Maiden Cruise From Algonac, Michigan, to Appleton, Wisconsin 


By C. A. FOURNESS 


HAD bought a boat. She was a new boat and I was 
to take delivery at her builder’s plant, the 
Chris-Craft Corporation, Algonac, Michi- 
gan. As she was a cruiser, 26 feet long, it 
seemed foolish to go to the expense of buying 
a cradle and paying for a truck to deliver 
the boat to my home waters, Appleton, Wisconsin, when 
we could run her back ourselves and have a lot of fun, espe- 
cially as two of my friends wanted to go as badly as I. We 
had a long week-end ahead of us, with Labor Day included, 
and figured that Friday, Saturday, Sunday and Monday 
would give us plenty of time to make the trip. Besides, 
Lake Huron didn’t look so big on the map. 








We weren’t entirely dumb. We had sailed and operated 
motor boats on Lake Winnebago and the Fox River, gone 
through locks, and had taken the Power Squadron course in 
elementary navigation. Rudy had even been in the German 
Navy during the first World War. I suppose we should 
mention, however, that he spent the time in the trenches 
because the German Navy wasn’t on the water much, 


except for the submarines. 


So we figured out everything we needed, and we took 
plenty. Marty, the commodore of our club, took me aside 
and said: ‘‘ Bert, if the compass says a certain way is north 
but you think another way is north, believe your compass.”’ 
I didn’t know why he told me this at the time but I found 
out afterwards. 

Finally, we loaded all of our paraphernalia into the back 
seat of the car of a friend who was going to Niagara Falls and 
Ted and I started for Algonac. Rudy was to come by plane 
the next day and catch us there. On the way across Lake 
Michigan on the car ferry, I didn’t sleep much. It looked 
plenty black outside and sort of misty, the fog horn was 
blowing and I got a little scared. But, when the sun came 
up next morning, my spirits came up with it. 

As we unloaded that afternoon at Algonac, we felt pretty 
fine. When I told the men at the plant that we were going 
to run the boat back under power, they shook their heads 
and said it couldn’t be done in the two or three days we had. 
I suppose they thought we figured we were just going on a 
boat ride. We were a little smarter than that but they didn’t 
know it. For a while, they had me pretty well discouraged 


We tied up alongside a fisherman’s pier at Washington 
Island, filled up with gas and had a fine dinner ashore 
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and, when I thought of 
the night before and of 
the two fine fellows who 
were going along with 
me, I just about lost my 
nerve. When I told Ted 
that it might be better 
to ship the boat and go 
back with her, he shook 
his head and said: ‘I 
didn’t come all this way 
to take a ride on a 
truck.” 

Well, we made a deci- 
sion. We told the men at 
Algonac that it probably was foolish to run so small a boat 
back but there was nothing wrong with going on a boat ride. 
We said we would take the boat up to Port Huron and bring 
her back. When they came to work on Tuesday morning, 
the boat would be tied up in the slip and they could ship 
her to us. We even made arrangements with our friend to 
drive us back. We discovered right then that it was easier to 
make a series of small decisions rather than one big decision. 
While we couldn’t make up our minds to go all the way 
home, it was easy to go to Port Huron. We worked this trick 
of splitting big decisions a number of times. 

We had intended to start out Friday morning but, as the 
boat was all ready, we started Thursday afternoon instead. 
Rudy was to meet us Friday morning at Algonac but we 
left word at the Detroit Airport for him to meet us at Port 
Huron instead. We got verbal instructions as to how to get 
up the St. Clair River, as Rudy was bringing the charts 
with him. With the instructions, we got up the river all 
right. The boat was new and we had to go slowly. We got 
scared out of our skins when a big ore boat whistled three 
long and two short at us. We wondered what we had done 
wrong and found out later that she was only saying: “Hello.” 

We pulled into Port Huron just as it was getting dusk and 
tied up close to the mouth of Black River. Then it started 





The Captain looks things over 
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to rain. It rained all 
night. Rudy arrived with 
the charts about two 
o’clock in the morning. 
We tried to sleep but it 
wasn’t much use so we 
got up at daybreak. It 
was still raining heavily 
and we couldn’t see far. 

Well, we figured, we 
had got into the river 
in the dark last night 
and, if we had to, we 
could do it again. So we 
pushed out into the 
channel. A big boat was going by and we followed her up 
the river. It is a tough pull through the rapids at Port Huron 
but we finally got past the bridge and started out on our 
way into the big lake. It was still raining and a little bit 
misty but before we left one buoy marking the channel we 
could see the one ahead. We figured that if we could feel 
our way out we could feel our way back if we had to, so 
we kept going until we got to the lightship. It was still 
raining but it was lighter and we could see the shore. Our 
spirits rose so, without making the big decision, we thought 
we would take a little ride up the lake, 260 miles to Mackinac 
Island. 

We did not know any compass deviations but, by holding 
a course parallel to the shore and checking the magnetic 
course with our steered course, we were able to calculate 
our deviation roughly. As the morning wore on, the rain 
stopped, the sun came out and everything was lovely. By 
watching the chart and spotting the towns, we got an idea 
of our speed and began to feel pretty secure. 

About half-way to Harbor Beach, a few feathers of mist 
came along. We didn’t think much of these but they got 
worse. Soon we could just see the tops of the trees ashore, 
and then we could see nothing. It was right then that I 
forgot what Marty told me. I didn’t believe that our compass 
and the deviation we had figured- before was 
giving us the right direction. 

There is a legend of the sea that the Captain 
is boss — but my crew hadn’t heard about this. 
My orders were suggestions. I shouted for 
the fellows to look ahead but they had other 
fish to fry. Before I knew it, I saw some peculiar 
looking buoys ahead and suddenly realized 
that they were rocks. Wow!!! Luckily, we were 
not going fast and, by carefully putting her 
into reverse, we got out. We came down lightly 
on one boulder with the keel and that is all. 
The Good Lord was on our side. We had learned 
another fact besides a belief in our compass. 
We had thus far figured that we were safer in 
the boat when we were close to shore. Right 
then and there, we realized that the shore, 
except at a good dock, was not our friend. 

This time, trusting the compass, we turned 
straight east and, by the revolutions which we 
had catalogued for speed, we went about a 
mile and a half offshore and then turned north 
again. This time we veered away from the 
shore about two or three more degrees than 
our course told us to. We went along slowly. 

(Continued on page 82) 





Ted takes a trick at the wheel 
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After we left Harbor Beach, we made fast astern 
of a steamer bound for Sault Ste. Marie 
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In a harbor such as this, plenty of swinging room may be had with good scope on the cables 


MOORING WITHIN THE LAW 
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Sidney G. Hartshorne 
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“Parking” is Free—But You Must Respect the Rights of Others 


By RUTH BRINDZE 


AILORS take it for granted but landlubbers are always 
amazed when they hear that there are no “ parking” 
charges on the water. ‘‘And how much does it cost to 

anchor?” they ask. The answer that there is no charge 
makes a sailor’s life sound free and easy. It is. But the 
freedom of the seas (which includes the right to anchor in 
harbors) is subject to a body of rules and to legislative 
control about which many old salts are blissfully ignorant. 

So far, wartime restrictions as to anchorages have been 
limited to harbors in certain named ‘defense zones,”’ and 
these regulations do not affect the majority of small boat 
sailors. But, in the present emergency, a few old pages may 
be turned and the rules which have been on the books for 
many years may be enforced. These are the chief subject 
of this sailor’s research. 

First of all, there are two types of small boat anchorages: 
special anchorage areas, which have been designated by the 
Secretary of War, and those which are regulated by the 
local authorities, the village fathers, town board or city 
administration. Both special anchorage areas and those 
without federal recognition are, however, under the jurisdic- 
tion of the U. S. Coast Guard. The provision giving the 
Secretary of War authority to designate anchorage grounds 
is not new. It‘appears as Section 7 of the Rivers and Harbors 
Act of 1915 and applies to all navigable waters of the United 
States. Inland lakes and other waterways without access 
to the sea are not included. The provision authorizing the 
Secretary of War to designate special anchorage areas is 





comparatively new. In 1940, the laws ‘“‘for preventing col- 
lisions of vessels’? were amended and Rule 10 now reads: 

‘All vessels, whether steam vessels or sail vessels, when 
at anchor in roadsteads or fairways, shall, between sunset 
and sunrise, exhibit where it can best be seen, but at a 
height not exceeding twenty feet above the hull, a white 
light in a globular lantern of eight inches in diameter, and 
so constructed as to show a clear, uniform, and unbroken 
light, visible all around the horizon, and at a distance of at 
least one mile: Provided, That the Secretary of War may, 
after investigation, [by] rule, regulation, or order, designate 
such areas as he may deem proper as ‘special anchorage 
areas’; such special anchorage areas may from time to time 
be changed or abolished, if after investigation the Secretary 
of War shall deem such change or abolition in the interest 
of navigation: Provided further, That vessels not more than 
sixty-five feet in length when at anchor in any such special 
anchorage area shall not be required to carry or exhibit the 
white light required by this article.”’ 

In other words, the chief advantage of mooring in a spe- 
cially designated anchorage is that no riding light is re- 
quired. In all other anchorages, boats riding to permanent 
moorings must show a light between sundown and sunrise, 
and the penalty for non-compliance may be a fine of $100. 
This regulation has not heretofore been strictly enforced, 
but you never can tell when the law and order agents will 
get busy. Yet, by obeying this law, you may be breaking 
the rules as to blackouts. It’s quite a problem. 
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Special anchorage areas may be designated by the Secre- 
tary of War upon application by interested and responsible 
persons. Yacht clubs or any group of yachtsmen may make 
the application, and it-should be sent to the local district 
office of the Army Engineers. This is a faster and more 
direct procedure than addressing it to the Secretary of War 
in Washington. The application or, to speak less formally, 
the letter — for there are no standard forms which must be 
used — should describe the anchorage grounds and be 
accompanied by a chart showing the location of existing 
moorings. Since the government’s prime interest is expedit- 
ing and safeguarding maritime traffic, pertinent remarks 
concerning conditions in the particular harbor should be 
made in the first letter. This application starts the official 
machinery and, as it gathers way, a survey is made of 
harbor conditions and public hearings are held. The pro- 
cedure takes longer to run through than to talk about, but 
in due course it is completed and the government’s decision 
is published. 

Since the status of particular harbors (along with a good 
many other things) may have changed since the sailing 
season of 1941 and the official notice may have escaped your 
attention, inquiries should be made locally as to mooring 
regulations. 

If your home port has been designated as a special an- 
chorage area, you must obtain a government mooring 
permit, no matter how long your equipment has lain in the 
same spot. These permits are issued by the captain of the 
port for the Coast Guard district in which the harbor is 
located, and must be renewed each year. Aside from the 
desirability of obeying the law, a mooring permit may be a 
handy thing to have some fine day when a patrol boat comes 
alongside and you and your ship’s equipment have to pass 
muster. According to the rules, a copy of the permit must 
be on board at all times along with other necessary ship’s 
papers. Forms can be obtained from the local harbor master, 
or directly from the district headquarters of the Coast 
Guard. The only possible problem is describing the desired 
space, or the space where your mooring equipment now lays. 
To describe the location, cross bearings should be taken, a 
nice practical problem for the yachtsman who has spent 
the winter doing armchair navigation. 
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The wording of the government permit indicates that it 
applies merely to the mooring buoy and not to the mush- 
room and chain used to hold the boat in place. By this legal- 
istic hairsplitting, no private citizen is granted the right to 
any part of the public domain but, as a practical matter, 
when the local harbor master assigns a space for a mooring 
or, when in a special anchorage area, the government issues 
a permit, that space is recognized as yours. If you sail into 
your harbor and find another boat tied up to your mooring, 
she is a trespasser and can be forced to move. If the skipper 
refuses to slip your mooring when politely requested to do 
so, the law is on your side; either the harbor master or the 
Coast Guard can be called upon to enforce it. A visiting 
skipper who has anchored too close to your mooring can 
likewise be ordered to move to another spot. Your mooring 
gives you the right to a safe berth with which no other craft 
can interfere. 

Although the federal permit applies only to the mooring 
buoy, the government authorities show a positive interest 
in the holding equipment on the bottom. The federal 
mooring permit requires a description of the type and 
weight of the anchor used, and the length and diameter of 
the chain. The suitability of the equipment for the type of 
boat is considered before the permit is granted. Although 
no general specifications have been set up as to equipment 
to be used for boats of certain size and type located in 
harbors offering protection of varying degree, it would seem 
to this sea lawyer that a government permit might be 
helpful in escaping liability if your boat goes on the loose 
and damages another craft. If you have to prove in court 
of law that the accident occurred through no negligence on 
your part, an official permit containing a description of the 
equipment which failed to hold the boat might prove useful 
in setting up a defense. 

Judges sitting in courts of law are frequently called upon 
to rule on the adequacy of ground tackle and the case of the 
schooner Echo, decided back in 1861, is directly in point. 
The Echo was a 54-ton Down East fishing schooner which 
was left one Saturday afternoon riding to two anchors, a 
170-pound sheet anchor and a stream anchor of 130 pounds, 
when her master and crew went ashore. Her master in- 
tended to return to his ship but, during the evening, a 
southeast gale piped up and he could 
not get out to her. That night the 
Echo dragged, ramming and sinking 
the pilot boat Nettle. The judge who 
passed upon thecase said: ‘‘ For avessel 
of this tonnage, the anchors together 
ought to weigh nearly 400 pounds.” 
The Echo was held to be solely respon- 
sible for the accident and, since her 
owner could not pay the judgment, the 
judge ordered, ‘‘with some regret,”’ 
that the schooner be sold to pay for the 
damage. 

The Coast Guard has coéperated in 
developing specifications for mooring 
equipment used in Sheepshead Bay, 
New York, and they indicate what 
tackle is considered suitable for one 
particular type harbor. Describing 
Sheepshead as a bay is inaccurate; ac- 
tually, it is more like a creek. It is so 
narrow that there is no room for a sea 

(Continued on page 80) 


What a gale of wind can do in a crowded 
harbor with inadequate mooring facilities 
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Some Thoughts on Preserving the Life 


of Craft Not Going Into Commission 


By RUFUS G. SMITH 


HAT to do about the pleasure craft which, for one 

reason or another, won’t be in commission this 

year? We hope and believe that their numbers 
will not be large except for certain farflung resort centers 
which are going to be hard to reach. Many of the restric- 
tions on the use of boats have been eased, and even the war 
hasn’t completely blighted the springtime urge to get out 
and get going. But, despite all that, it looks now as if there 
will be quite a few craft sitting out this season, and who 
knows how much longer? 

Unfortunately, that doesn’t mean we can just forget our 
boats and Jeave them wherever they were stored last winter, 
without thought or attention. Those who do will end up 
with a peck of trouble and damage which can never be re- 
paired. At least, that is the consensus of several boat yard 
operators and boat owners of Jong experience with whom I 
have discussed the question. 

I’ve never had the experience of keeping a boat over the 
summer without using her, and hope I never do, for in many 
ways it seems to be more of a problem.than keeping them 
in commission, “‘shipshape and Bristol fashion.”’? But from 
what I’ve found in the two or three seasons when the boat 
hasn’t gone overboard until some time in June, preventing 
excessive drying out and wholesale opening up of seams, 
butts, joints, etc., is the big problem. A warm, dry fortnight 
in mid-spring or late in the spring often plays hob with seams 
which have gone through the first six months of the haul-out 
period completely unaffected. Hot, dry weather in the spring 
is bad enough. If you want to see what it can do over a long 
summer, you’! find an excellent object lesson in many a boat 
yard — that once fine cruiser, sloop or yawl, which has been 





How it should not be done. Ne real sailor will permit his ship to take 
on such a sorry appearance even though she is “out for the duration” 


permitted to sit just where she was hauled two or three sea- 
sons back. Regardless of how well she was built or how fine 
her material, her parched, shrunken skin, grown old long be- 
fore its years, reduces her value and usefulness up to fifty 
per cent per year. Many of these forlorn craft finally die on 
the stocks or are eventually sold for storage charges, usually 
to some bargain hunter who gets stuck. Don’t let this hap- 
pen to you and your ship. 

By all means have your boat put in the water if it can pos- 
sibly be arranged, even if you can’t use her at all. The cost 
of the operation in time, effort and cash will be much less 
than the eventual costs if you don’t do it. It may be that. 
you'll hesitate to moor her with the club fleet in anything 
but sparkling, tiptop condition. But, if your yard can’t 
provide mooring or berthing space, there will probably be 
others at the club anchorage also sitting the season out, so 
don’t let that worry you too much. 

Of course, the consequences of not being overboard vary 
somewhat according to both geographical location and cer- 
tain aspects of the yard itself. Locations with lots of water 
all around or a prevailing breeze blowing in from the sea 
won’t be as hard on boats hauled out over the summer as 
others with a dry land breeze. Maine, where the season is 
shorter and cooler and where there is considerable fog, should 
be easier on wooden hulls than the Chesapeake Bay area, 
where it’s hot and dry. A spot shaded by trees or buildings is 
better than one exposed to the full glare of 
the sun from morning to night. And a stor- 
age shed isn’t bad at all, especially if the 
water comes up under part of it to keep the 
air moist. 

The back yard or an old barn or unused 
garage is a favorite storage spot for many a 
small, easily transported boat. Such a spot 
has its advantages during the ordinary win- 
ter haul-out period; it’s handy for work in 
the spring, there are no charges to pay, etc. 
But be particularly wary of it over the 
summer. I’ve kept boats in a yard on the 


One of the best arrangements for a cover. It gives 

complete protection all the way down to the water 

line, yet it is free and clear and is easily rolled up along 

the sides to facilitate air circulation. Note how the 

transom of the cruiser in the foreground, exposed to 
the full rays of the sun, has opened up 
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waterfront one winter and at home, less than a half mile 
inland, the next, and drying out was always much more of a 
problem in the latter place. Apparently, the air was consid- 
erably dryer only that short distance from the water. 

Get her in the water if you possibly can and by all means 
remove the winter cover. She’ll look 100 per cent better 
without it, she’ll be cooler and fresher down below, and al- 
most certain damage by chafing, whipping and tearing of the 
cover will be avoided. 

The extent of other preparations for an inactive in-the- 
water season will depend largely on the condition of the 
paint and varnish. Keeping the bottom free of barnacles is 
almost as important as if the boat is to be used, and teredo 
and borer protection is probably more important than ever, 
so a fresh, thoroughly poisonous coat of antifouling paint is 
essential. For the rest, protection rather than ‘“‘spit and 
polish” is called for. If topsides, decks, house, etc., are in 
good condition, they probably won’t have to be touched at 
all. But if the paint is cracked or peeling, by all means re- 
move it, renew it or do whatever is necessary to provide ade- 
quate protection. The finish on exterior brightwork should 
be renewed even if it seems to be in good condition, for we 
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Elevation and plan drawings of a simple weatherproof ventilator 
for the sides of a boat cover. A half-circle of metal or wood holds 
the flap open. Right, to prevent this sort of thing, keep your boat 
in the water even if she’s not going into commission. If she has to 
stay ashore, coat the bottom with raw linseed oil to preserve the 
paint and prevent opening up. Top of page, Apple blossoms won’t 
help the paint job much — but the shade of the trees will make 
this a preferred corner of the yard for craft which are sitting out 
the hot summer, high and dry ashore 
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all know how the best of varnish weathers and wears. There 
would seem to be no point in taking it down to bare wood; 
a good sanding and two coats for protection should do the 
job, even if the old stuff is in pretty bad shape. 

Sails, awnings and running rigging, of course, will not be 
bent on and rove off if the boat is not in commission. Below 
decks, the problems are comparatively simple. Plenty of 
ventilation for every nook and corner is the big essential. 
Drawers, locker doors, etc., should be left open or, better 
still, removed from their hinges. Stowage bins, bulkhead 
panels, etc., should also be open to permit circulation of air 
throughout the whole interior. If the regular ventilators and 
air scoops on deck are few and small, it might be worth 
while to install large ones. And don’t forget that when it 
comes to ventilation ’way forward around the stem and ’way 
aft around the transom are just as important as any other 
place. If you’re planning to go aboard and sit at frequent 
intervals or can arrange with the yard or the head boatman 
to have her opened up for a day every week or so, that’s the 
best insurance of all against the ills of mustiness, hot, stag- 
nant air, and condensation below decks. 

There seems to be some difference of opinion about what 
to do about the engine and its accessories. Some say leave 
your batteries with a battery service man, lather the engine 
with grease or heavy oil, and let it go at that. But keeping 
the engine in running condition by actually running it for a 
few minutes every three or four weeks, makes more sense 
to me. Of course, this means batteries aboard, a little gas in 
the tank, and clean oil in the crankcase. But that’s better 
than letting the stuff deposit sludge and sediment for months 
on end without a ripple to stir it up. Emergencies in which 
it would be darn handy to have the engine ready to run are 
quite conceivable. 

Another question is whether or not spars should remain 
stepped in a boat not in commission. Being out in the open 
is certainly harder on a varnished spar than sleeping peace- 
fully in a spar shed. With painted spars, the open air is not 
quite as harsh, and with wire rigging there’s no great dif- 
ference whether it’s inside or not. If the spars are in the boat 
now, I would say leave them in; if they’re out, leave ’em 
out. But, believe it or not, a boat rides more steadily and 
more easily with spars stepped than without them. So, if 
you're going to be aboard much, you may wish you had ’em 
with you. 

If circumstances prevent keeping your boat in the water 
and she’s got to ride it out ashore, it will be better to leave 
the cover on. But be sure that there is adequate ventilation 
(Continued on page 69) 
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Saving life is a Coast Guard tradition. Here cadets are firing a shot line from a cutter’s gun 


COAST GUARD ENSIGNS—600 A YEAR 


By NORA LAMBORNE 


UST a few days after June 19th, the first graduates 
— some 200 of them — of the Coast Guard’s 
new “ninety day wonder” system that is 
turning ordinary civilians into efficient sin- 
gle-stripers in only three months’ time, will 
~ get their commissions. 

By next June, the Coast Guard will need 2400 new officers 
to man the ships of the fast growing Reserve, and to take 
over the vessels allotted by an energetic Naval program. 
Obviously, ensign-production had to be increased in propor- 
tion with the fleet. Temporary commissions to chief warrant 
and warrant officers, added to the graduates of the Coast 
Guard’s regular training course, would not be enough to 
make up this number. Accordingly, a special course was es- 
tablished at the Academy in New London, designed to 
prepare 600 men a year for commissions. These ‘‘hurry-up”’ 
ensigns will be sent to immediate active duty, for the dura- 
tion of the war. Many will be assigned to cutter service; 
others to captain-of-the-port work, on pier and shore 
guards. 

This year’s quota of 600 Reserve cadets has been divided 
into three groups of 200 each. The first class was formed at 
the Academy during February, and the others will arrive 
this month and in October, to be plunged into a sort of 
military boiling pot that changes workaday citizens into 
competent Coast Guard officers. 

Architects and lawyers, musicians and geologists — men 
representing twenty-eight professions — were included in 
February’s class. The average candidate was 26.44 years 
old when he began the course. He came from any one of 38 
states, with New York and Massachusetts leading the rep- 





resentation. And many of the class are not novices at sea. 
Of the 200 men, 53 have seen previous service in the Coast 
Guard and 91 have had boating, sailing or other seagoing 
experience. All college graduates, these embryonic ensigns 
had to meet high specifications before they were admitted 
to the training course. 

Young men by the thousands have filled out the applica- 
tion blanks. Approximately 65 are returned to headquarters 
each day, and 1600 had already been received when Febru- 
ary’s class was assembled. Applicants who were not selected 
for the first group are slated for subsequent classes, with the 
newer registrants. 

The would-be ensign checks off his qualifications one by 
one, and gives affirmative answers to lists of questions. Yes, 
he replies, he is a native born citizen of the United States or, 
if he is a naturalized citizen, he has had at least ten years 
continuous residence. Yes, he is not less than twenty years 
of age, and he will not be more than thirty at the date of his 
appointment. He has at least a bachelor’s degree from an 
accredited university or college, and he has had at least one 
year of college mathematics. He is not married, and he 
agrees not to marry during his training period. 

The applicant who meets all these requirements is called 
to the Coast Guard station nearest his home, where he is 
given a personal interview and his records are examined. If 
all is still satisfactory, he next undergoes a rigid physical 
examination, to be sure that he can withstand the hardships 
of sea life in wartime. After the physician gives his o.k., the 
applicant is enlisted in the Coast Guard Reserve as an ap- 
prentice seaman. If he were one of the first 200 to be ac- 
cepted, he was sent to the Coast Guard Academy, where 
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the enrollment of his class was completed on February 23rd. 

The Academy occupies a site of 45 acres on the banks of 
the Thames River in New London, Connecticut. The prin- 
cipal buildings include a cadet barracks and mess hall, an 
administration building, library, hospital, academic building 
with classrooms and laboratories, engineering laboratory 
which contains a complete marine boiler and engine plant, a 
lecture hall, armory, gymnasium and a much enjoyed swim- 
ming pool. 

The cadet barracks and mess hall are equipped to handle 
200 men, the average peace time enrollment. For the duration 
of the present war emergency, classes are being graduated 
upon completion of three years of the prescribed course, re- 
ducing the enrollment to approximately 150 and thus leaving 
facilities for 50 of the Reserve cadets. The remaining mem- 
bers of the February class were given temporary housing 
with bunks and lockers set up in the administration buildings, 


armory, ete., wherever available space could be found. 

The trainee arriving at the Academy was still very much 
a citizen and, like most of his companions, knew little of 
even the basic phases of military life. So, before being desig- 
nated as a cadet, he was given a thirty-day “transition” 
course, practically identical with that given all military 
recruits. 

This elementary training is crammed full of interest for 
the sailor-to-be. His typical day is a full one, with little 
time for breathing. A sleepy bugler wakes him at 0600, and 
ten minutes later he is on his way to a run in formation 
around the Academy, or to calisthenics in the gym. From 
0635 to 0700 he prepares himself and his quarters for the 
day. Breakfast, inspection and formation for the first class 
follow in rapid succession. Four hours of instruction are 
followed by dinner, and then there are four more of these 
instruction periods. The last hour is spent on the drill field, 
followed by a welcome call to supper. Next comes the day’s 
one short hour of freedom, devoted variously to drinking 
“cokes” in the Cadet store, reading in the library, writing 
letters home, or just plain ‘bull slinging”’ in the barracks. 
Evenings, the Reserve Cadet goes to study hall for a three- 
hour session with the “‘Blue Jackets’ Manual.” Taps at 
2230 are beautiful to hear. 









A couple of cadets investigating 
the intricacies of the mechanism of 


the master gyro compass 


The navigation class at work learn- 
ing about compass deviation and 
methods of compensation 


The steam engineering laboratory 
contains a marine boiler and 
engine with all their auxiliaries 
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The study periods and instruction hours of this month of 
apprenticeship are concerned chiefly with the practical 
things a sailor should know. He finds out that pulling a boat 
is a science; he learns to tie knots and splice a line; he learns 
how to drill and handle a rifle, to take it apart and put it 
together again. He spends time on the training ships, where 
he swabs decks, polishes brass and does all the hundred and 
one “‘little’”’ jobs a sailing craft requires. He learns to send 
messages by blinker light, buzzer, flag hoist or semaphore, 
and learns how to receive them, too. 

More important than any of this, the Reserve Cadet 
learns to adapt himself to a disciplined way of life. He ab- 
sorbs daily much of the spirit of the Coast Guard, its tradi- 
tions, customs and methods, for the main purpose of his 
training is to teach him the habit of thinking and acting like 
a Coast Guard officer. 

This period of initial instruction ended March 23rd. The 
Academic Term, which followed, ended May 23rd. Marks 
to decide class standing were posted at the half-way point 
and at the termination of the period. The most strenuous 
part of the Cadet’s training was this Academic term. 

The mission of the Coast Guard Academy in peace time 
is ‘‘to graduate young men with sound bodies, stout hearts, 
and alert minds with a liking for the sea and its lore, and 
with that high sense of honor, loyalty, and obedience which 
goes with trained initiative and leadership; well grounded in 
seamanship, the sciences and the amenities, and strong in 
the resolve to be worthy of the traditions of the commis- 
sioned officers in the United States Coast Guard in the serv- 
ice of their country and humanity.”’ The mission of the 
emergency program is the same, and no essentials in train- 
ing were neglected. 

So to train a man in the short time allotted required a 
tremendous amount of good hard work. The Academic 
Term’s schedule contained everything from ‘“‘ Prac-sea’’ to 
a survey course in Law. Piloting and Navigation were the 
two most important studies, the latter designed to fit the 
Reserve Cadet to stand Junior OD watches in the cutters 
after graduation. At least an hour a day was devoted to 

(Continued on page 69) 
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The last working hour of each day 

is spent on the drill field and dress 

parade at the Academy is a most 
picturesque military function 


The old Danish full rigged ship 

“Danmark” is one of the fine fleet 

of sailing vessels now attached to 

the Coast Guard Academy and 

used for training the cadets in all 
round seamanship 


C G. Davis Photo 
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THE GENTLE ART OF 


By ANTHONY ANABLE 


Illustrations by Albert Morris 


HIS piece on the manly art of shirking aboard 
ship is purely fictitious and so is its central 
character, George — the hero or, if you pre- 
fer, the villain. I call him “George” because 
all the Georges I have known are crack 

x =——" sailors and anything but shirkers and they’ll 
know I didn’t have any of them in mind when I wrote this. 
So any resemblance, true or fancied, to characters or situa- 
tions in real life aboard ship is purely accidental, coinci- 
dental, irrelevant, immaterial and beside the point. 

Still, if the truth must out, all of my shipmates — Georges, 
Bills, Johns, Toms, etc. — have reminded me at one time or 
another of the fictitious George of this piece. To whom does 
not the easy way appeal with compelling force if the choice 
be given? And I feel sure many a sailing companion of mine, 








A willing volunteer for a down wind row 


upon reading this, will be unpleasantly reminded of my own 
definite preference for being on the “slacking off” rather 
than the “‘heaving in” end of a line. 

George was a past master at it. But his greater genius lay 
in his rare ability to disguise his shirking by a semblance of 
furious activity whenever work was being done. He had 
known and loved sail boats from the knee breeches stage. 
In the course of some thirty-odd years of sailing, he had 
capably handled about every kind of bucket that spread 
sail, from puddle-jumping cat boats to class yachts and ocean 
racers. Lazy as he was, George did know his stuff beyond a 
question of a doubt. 

Coupled with a knowledge and experience that made the 
rest of us feel like mere tyros, he had a pleasant, sunny dis- 
position, a fine stock of limericks and stories, and a tenor 
voice that had no equal afloat. He had a deft hand with a 
cocktail shaker, if some one else provided the liquor. But, on 
deck, with a maneuver coming up, how rapidly that fellow 
could think and act to get the easy job before the rest of us! 


No place so pleasant as the after end of a furl 
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past master of the art 


“George,” 


But I’m getting ahead of myself. It wasn’t until ten years 
after first sailing with George that I got onto him. It came 
about this way. 

We were stocking up at Portland, Maine, for a run back 
to New York. Our ship was a good sized schooner, a “ work 
ship”’ if I ever saw one, and we were a bit short-handed for 
comfort. I never would have spotted George had it not been 
that I. was planning to do a bit of shirking myself for the 
next couple of days. 

The night before, in a good-natured brawl at a cocktail 
party ashore, I had cracked a rib slightly and sprung a small 
bone in one wrist. The doctor who patched me up said the 
damage was not serious enough to keep me on the beach, 
but cautioned me to take it easy for the first two or three 
days. This put me on the losing end of a competition with 
George. I never had a chance from the very beginning. 

Getting down to the club float, George obligingly took 
the oars for the row out. It was a nice down wind run for 
him, but I didn’t remember it until I had to row back to the 
float for another crew member against a lusty southwesterly. 
Meanwhile, George calmly got his gear flemished down and 
picked out for himself the forward bunk on the port side. 
In the course of the next few days, George’s bunk somehow 
was always the lee bunk on night runs. And likewise all the 
stray gear, sail covers, etc., found their way into mine, the 
after port bunk, conveniently located to catch everything 
hove down the companionway. 

While we were getting things stowed and ready for sea, 
George busied himself inspecting minutely every part of 
the running rigging and deck equipment. His practiced eye 
took in every detail and his nimble mind must have pic- 
tured in advance the various jobs and various stations for 
every conceivable maneuver ahead. Anyhow, he beat me 
to the slacking off position at the lee Genoa winch every time 
we tacked ship and left me stranded on the uphill side with 
a winch handle in hand, braced to haul in the Ginny as 
soon as we looked the wind in the eye. 

As we removed the sail covers and got sail on her, George 
was in his element. His technique with the sail covers was a 
prize. Starting on the after end of the main, he worked 
slowly forward, folding back the narrow end of the cover 
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while a shipmate wrestled 
with the cumbersome 
forward end and mast 
lacing. Upon meeting the 
other fellow working aft 
along the boom, George 
would spring nimbly for- 
ward to repeat his own 
particular job on the 
fore, then on the stay- 
sail and finally on the 
jib. Somehow he always 
contrived to leave the 
other chap to make the 
last fold and to stop up 
the sail cover and stow 
it below. 

The sail cover act was 
really only a prologue or 
“‘vet ready”’ for as fine a 
job of halliard shirking as I have witnessed. By staying out 
on the bowsprit, fiddling with the jib stops, he kept clear 
of the waist of the ship while the rest of us were sweating 
up the mainsail. He had it nicely figured out and arrived 
abreast the mainmast just in time to take a strain on the 
tail of the main halliard as we bent our brawn to the mast 
winch for those last few hard turns to ‘‘two-block’’ the 
headboard. By that time, the gaff foresail was up hand 
hard, George obliging with a tug of the jig. And so on for- 
ward, sail by sail, until we bunched 
forward to weigh anchor. 

Getting up the hook was a 
merciless task. A heavy fisher- 
man anchor and a long scope of 
chain leading to one of those 
old-fashioned pawl and ratchet 
winches with a pair of athwart- 
ship bars to sweat upon, up and 
down, interminably. At this 
point, George expressed alarm at 
possible kinks in the chain tier 
and repaired below to make sure 
the incoming chain flaked down 
properly. It always had before 
and without any watching. 

Clear of the harbor, with a 
nice reaching breeze, the fisher- 
man staysail was definitely in 
order. Of all the schooner jobs I 
know of, fisherman drill is the 
one I most detest. And so, apparently, did George. But he 
had doped it out and was at the forward hoist, halliard in 
hand, a half minute at least before I took the sheet and two 
other chaps got left with the after hoist as their lot. George 
talked us into standing by until he had neatly gotten his 




















Busy trimming wicks while the crew cleans 
up after mess 
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No place like the chain locker when the hook is being broken out 
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forward hoist up taut in the lee of the foresail. He then came 
aft and, from a vantage point in the lee waterway, sagely 
directed our setting up the after hoist and trimming the 
blooming monstrosity, which was now billowing out — one 
minute to leeward and tugging like a team of mules in the 
freshening breeze and the next minute flailing around like 
a mad thing against the triatic and spring stays. Someone 
else, certainly not George, got the tack down hard with a 
handy billy. 

We had to take a couple of hitches that first day. Down 
fisherman, stand by Ginny, ready about, up fisherman. You 





A complacent passenger when headed up wind 


know how it goes. The first three times, George got posses- 
sion of the wheel a few minutes before the time came to 
come about. As I remember it, it was he, secure behind his 
wheel, who commented each time on the wind heading us 
and cautioned going over on the other board. But he got 
caught a féw times off guard and 
had to work —a little. Some 
quick, cerebral exercise, how- 
ever, placed him first, on the lee 
jib sheet winch to cast off the 
Genoa and then, like lightning, 
over on the other side to cast off 
the idle backstay runner and 
carry the standing part forward. 
He never even got on a nodding 
basis with a weather backstay 
runner or a lee winch handle. 

Late afternoon found us off 
Gloucester in a dying southerly 
so we decided to anchor for a 
while, at least until a workable 
night wind sprang up. We soon 
learned that George’s proclivi- 
ties were by no means confined 
to dodging dirty jobs under way. 
He could and did deal with them 
at anchor with that same fine Italian hand that distinguished 
his work at sea. 

He was lively as a monkey arranging the stops under the 
foot of the sails as we slid up to our anchorage and let go the 
hook. By the time he had worked forward from the main to 
the staysail, the main was down and being 
made ready for furling. But, as we climbed 
on the cabin top to roll the furl home, you 
can imagine who was out on the after end, 
the thin and easy end of the furl. And there 
he was again as we worked forward to 
tackle first the foresail and then the staysail. 
When we started out on the foot ropes after 
the jib, George was nowhere to be found. 
He had his hands full with other jobs better 
suited to his temperament: shortening up 

(Continued on page 78) 


All hands, except George, on the Guinea sheet 
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The author’s Stout Fella sloop after he had converted her into a cruiser by building a cabin 


ECONOMIES 


IN SMALL BOAT BUILDING 


Converting a Stock Day Sailer to a Comfortable Cruiser 


By JOHN F. CONROY 


ANY stories have been written about build- 
ing small boats by amateurs, generally 
by men who have had little or no ex- 
perience at boatbuilding. This article 
may offer some new ideas for getting 
that ship of yours by an easier method 
than building the whole boat yourself yet securing her at 
relatively low cost. 

In the spring of 1939, I started visiting boat yards and 
yacht brokers, on the hunt for a small cruising sloop that 
conformed generally to certain specifications I had in mind 
yet at a price that I could afford to pay. All during 1939 
and into 1940, I continued this search without finding the 
right combination: I wanted an auxiliary sloop that was 








pretty to look upon, well kept and seaworthy, not too old, 
yet low enough in price for my pocketbook. 

In March, 1940, I visited Gil Dunham’s shop in Stamford, 
Connecticut, to look over his Stout Fella sloops. These are 
trim little ships with auxiliary power but, being built mainly 
as day sailers, didn’t meet with my desire for a boat with 
more extensive cruising accommodations. The standard 
Stout Fella is built with a tiny cuddy cabin forward, enclos- 
ing a toilet and a stove. Abaft the cuddy is an open cockpit. 
A canvas cover is furnished which, when rigged over the 
boom and fastened to the coaming, encloses the midship 
part of the hull and makes the boat practical for week-end 
trips. Still, she wasn’t quite what I wanted. 

In the course of our conversation, Mr. Dunham men- 
tioned that he had built some unfinished hulls for a Chicago 
firm which, in turn, converted them to its own specifica- 
tions. This gave me a brand new idea. Suppose I were to 
have the hull built without decks or an interior; in my 
spare evenings and week-ends, I would lay the decks, build 
the cabin and fit the interior. We discussed this new angle 
and finally came to an agreement whereby he was to build 
the hull and finish it, up to the priming coat of paint. He was 
also to fit the deck beams and carlines but from there on I 
was to take over the work of completing the ship. After 
talking over other details, I decided to have him also furnish 
the mast and boom and install the motor. After all, I felt 
that I had bitten off a big enough chunk as it was without 
assuming any of the tasks that required rather special tal- 


The forward end of the cabin after the conversion 
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ents. Let me say that, prior to this time, my experience in 
woodworking, outside of two years in a manual training 
school while attending the 7th and 8th grades, was exactly 
nil. I had a rather shaky confidence that I could finish the 
boat and was willing to gamble on the outcome. Anyway, 
I signed the contract and then started to read up on boat- 
building. It took about a month to build the bare hull and 
in that time I crammed every boat book I could locate for 
general information on heights of cabin sides, amount of 
crown to cabin roofs and interior layouts. 

Mr. Dunham lent me a blueprint of the hull and, after a 
concentrated study of all the boat books in the library, plus 
my collection of Yacutine dating back to 1933, I laid down 
the lines of the cabin to determine how the boat would look 
as a whole. I was much pleased with the results. 

The hull measures 22’ 9” by 18’ by 7’ 4” by 3’ 3”. I 
planned a cockpit 8’ long from the top of the transom to the 
cabin bulkhead with a 5’ watertight well and without a 
bridge deck. The cabin sides are 12’’ above the deck at the 
companionway, sloping with the sheer to 9’ at the forward 
end. The crown of the cabin roof is 8” at the bulkhead. This 
arrangement allows about 4’ 6’”’ below the cabin roof beams 
— ample sitting headroom. The cabin roof extends 18’ for- 
ward of the mast and in this space the toilet fits nicely. 
Abaft the toilet, on the starboard side, is the galley, 24” 
above the floor, with a sink and faucet. On the port side, op- 
posite the galley, is a built-in ice box, 16” above the floor. 
Between the galley and the ice box is a narrow passageway 
leading to the fore peak. Abaft the ice box and galley are 
two full size bunks, 6’ 3” by 26”, which extend 18” under 
the cockpit seats. This arrangement makes comfortable 
cruising accommodations for two persons without crowding. 
In a pinch, two more can sleep in the cockpit since the seats 
are over 7’ in length. An awning slung over the boom keeps 
off the heavy summer dews. Of course, this is crowding the 
little ship but then, once in a while crowding is lots of fun. 
Now for some details of the construction and some sugges- 
tions for cutting corners in making various fittings. 

The deck and the cabin top are made of Masonite tem- 
pered Prestwood, laid rough side up. This material seems 
excellently fitted for this use since it comes in sheets up to 
4’ by 12’ and is so extremely hard that when its surface is 
hit a powerful blow with a hammer it isn’t even marked. 
When you think of the time you slipped and dropped your 
anchor on the deck, you can appreciate this quality. Also, 
this type of surface eliminates the upkeep troubles that 
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One of the port lights, made with the rabbet 
inside and a Prestwood frame. Below, the galley 
sink was originally a mail order mixing bowl 





usually accompany canvas covered decks and cabin tops. 
Since I used 4’ by 12’ sheets on the deck and 4’ by 10’ on 
the cabin top, there were few seams and this greatly simpli- 
fied construction. I had considerable scrap material left 
after cutting the sheets to fit the deck 

and this extra material, plus some odds 

oe and ends of mahogany, was sufficient 
- to build practically the whole interior. 
The cabin windows are designed to 
eliminate the unsightly putty that is 
usually seen on the outside. After 
cutting out the oval openings in the 
cabin trunk, two on each side and one 
forward, I rabbeted each of these win- 
dows on the inside, instead of the out- 
side. The plate glass in the window 
opening is set in an elastic seam com- 
position. I had planned on having 
bronze frames made to hold the glass 
in place. As an experiment, however, 
I tried cutting these frames from 6” 
Prestwood and it worked beautifully. 

















(Continued on page 76) 


Cabin plan and inboard profile, show- 
ing the changes made in the layout 
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A Plea for the Small Yards 


T a time when the demand for more boats for the Navy, 
the Coast Guard and the Army, and greater speed in 
producing them, is acute, there is a growing feeling, which 
has been voiced in some pointed criticism, that the govern- 
ment is not yet making full use of the facilities which are 
already at hand to meet this vital need. Particularly from 
the smaller boatyards located along our coasts and inland 
waters come complaints that they can get no contracts for 
work which they are equipped and eager to do. Many of 
these boatbuilders have only small shops and each one could 
handle only a limited number of hulls of the smaller sizes, 
but many do excellent work and, in the aggregate, the 
contribution they could make would be most worth-while. 

From the government’s point of view it is understandable 
that the various services would prefer to work with yards 
that can produce in larger quantities. It means greater ease 
of inspection and less division of authority. But this does not 
justify overlooking the “little fellows” ready, eager and will- 
ing to serve. Many of these small boatyards do not know the 
procedure necessary for getting a contract and are not 
equipped to “lobby” for war work. However, they do know 
how to build boats — which the government wants badly. 
Therefore, if some plan could be devised to open up these 
resources of skilled labor and shop facilities at this time, it 
would work to the advantage of both parties. 

We believe that this could be done through the pooling 
of interests of several small yards in a given geographic 
district. These “‘ pools” could be as large or as small as would 
be practical and, as a group, they could go after contracts 
that the government would hesitate to give to small indi- 
vidual builders. Some one individual, or perhaps one of the 
yards in the group, could act as agent and administrator for 
that particular group. Or, perhaps, the Navy Department 
could assign a local inspector to supervise the work and act 
as guide and advisor to the pool as a whole. 

In either case, the individual small yard would be given a 
set of plans and an order for materials which have already 
been arranged for and priorities obtained by the central 
agency or individual. In this way, the local yard would not 
be'fettered with paper work (of which it is fearful) and would 
be freed of administrative duties. It would be able to go 
ahead with the business it knows best — which is boat- 
building. While the plan might not be as economical in 
costs as in a single large, well organized yard, it could show 
desirable economies over dealing with many small individual 
yards. However, the larger yards are already filled up with 
orders for many months ahead, and are building larger 
boats than these small shops can handle. 

Two results would follow from this program: One, the 


Navy and the Army would get the boats they desire with the 
speed that is needed, and, two, the small boatyards would be 
contributing to the war effort, and would also be enabled to 
remain in business. Why not get together? 


The Great Lakes—For Those Who 
Have Not Sailed Them 


E need no excuse for devoting a whole issue of YAcuT- 

InG to the Great Lakes. They form the largest land- 
locked body of water in the world, they are the geographical 
center of yachting in the United States, they are a cruising 
man’s dream come true. Which, of course, every Great Lakes 
sailor knows. But to those who have never been privileged to 
sail those waters, the story should be told. It is for these par- 
ticularly that the several articles and the many pictures 
showing how much the Great Lakes have to offer are pre- 
sented. The latter should convince, if words fail. We hope 
they will make yachtsmen elsewhere want to go and see for 
themselves. 

It is probable that in the Lakes region the impact of the 
war will be felt less on yachting, and particularly on cruising, 
than in coastal areas. Restrictions will not be as stringent, 
defense areas will be fewer, and in many sections the fuel 
shortage which prevails on the East Coast will not be felt. 
It won’t be ‘‘ yachting as usual,’’ and no one would want it 
to be at this time. Lake Michigan sailors are giving both of 
their time and their boats for training purposes in connection 
with the naval officer courses in the vicinity, and yacht build- 
ing plants and boat repair yards are engaged in a mighty 
boatbuilding program for the Navy, the Coast Guard and 
the Army. 

The whole Great Lakes basin is making what is, perhaps, 
a larger total contribution to the war effort than any com- 
parable geographic section of the United States. For in it are 
located not only shipyards capable of both steel and wood 
construction, but it is also the source of much of our steel 
production. In the area are located most of the makers of 
internal combustion motors and the equipment that goes 
with them. Here, practically every item that goes into ship 
construction from propellers to engine controls can be had. 

And yet, in spite of all this activity, the waters of the 
five lakes flow as serenely as ever from northern Minnesota 
and Canada to the sea, and on their surface life goes on as 
always. But a few hours from busy industrial centers, quiet 
harbors that invite one to rest and recreation from the tur- 
moil of war are waiting for the sailor. And, whether it is only 
a week-end or a week’s hard-earned vacation that can be 
snatched, a good boat and the waters anywhere from Lake 
Ontario to far Superior will bring the peace and contentment 
that are so vital in such times as we are going through. 
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UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


By “SPUN YARN” 


commencing to see the sea again — although still in 

tempered fashion as befits one of my age and dignity. 
(Solicitous ensigns help me on and off boats because they 
can see at a glance that the old bird is accustomed only to 
ocean liners and deck chairs.) Now I not only look at light- 
houses but have been known to “‘sail’’ past and even around 
them in the course of a day’s work. It’s a great relief. I was 
commencing to fear that when the Navy signed me on for 
deck duties they pronounced the c as in desk. 


| AM happy to report that after a year of shore duty I am 


Only the other day I was out, loitering around the grave of 
the most recent victim of a submarine attack. A slight oil 
slick and a buoy with a red and yellow flag on it marked the 
spot, Otherwise there was no sign or suggestion of total war. 
The placidity of the scene brought to mind a remark made 
to me by an English Reservist who has seen action in the 
North Sea and who was torpedoed on his way to America. 
He said: ‘‘It is astonishing how much the approaches to New 
York remind one of coming in to Harwich after a sticky 
night outside. . . . Everything is so peaceful.” 


I don’t know what your conception of Harwich is. In my 
mind’s eye I had pictured bombs falling and ships going up 
in fragments. But, in the recollection of a man who knows that 
East Coast port in time of war, it is a place of smooth sea and 
gentle airs, and glimpses of a quiet shore. I think that right 
there is the advantage that a naval man has over his con- 
temporaries in the Army. The sea is calm or it rages against 
itself. It enchants you, revealing nothing of the tragedies it 
has brought about, almost lulling you in war time into the 
belief that it is with the sea and the sea alone that you are 
concerned. In peace or war it gives you long watches, hard- 
ship and hazardous escapes. You may wonder why you like 
it. You may falter, as I do, when trying to put your thoughts 
into words. But you know damn well that you’d rather take 
your chance at sea than at any place to which the soldier’s 
path may lead you. 


The Cruising Club’s plan to recruit ocean-going sailors for 
secret observational cruises offshore has fallen through, and 
I wouldn’t know whether the unpardonable blare of publicity 
given it in a contemporary periodical was the Navy’s reason 
for dropping it like a hot potato. Some thought the idea — 
of recruiting civilians in sail boats to stand an anti-sub- 





marine watch — was homicidal but, for many old sea dogs 
who are too infirm for the Navy’s strict standards but are 
able still to stand a watch at sea, the abandonment of the 
scheme has proved a deep disappointment. 


You have had to wait a little longer then usual for my 
annual crab story but it has inherent elements of suspense 
which make it worth waiting for. It seems — as the after 
dinner speakers say — that many years ago a number of 
young lads made a cruise in the Delaware River in a leaky 
centerboarder. Crabs were plentiful in those days and the 
voyagers caught more than they could eat. A couple of hun- 
dred more. Since they had to pump the river through their 
bilges anyhow, they dumped the crabs beneath the floor 
boards for live storage. In the dead of night — here comes 
the element of suspense, and if you imagine that the crabs 
swarmed upon their captors and ate them up you’re going to 
be disappointed. In the dead of night, one of the youngsters 
stirred in his sleep and bumped against the spigot of a five- 
gallon can of kerosene. He little knew that the kerosene 
drained into the bilge. But the crabs knew and, knowing, 
knew no more, as the poet hath it. And before the cruise was 
o’er. . . . I leave the climax to your ingenuity, only point- 
ing out that two hundred crabs can chock themselves off in 
two hundred inaccessible places before departing this life. 


My field agents inform me that the issue of YACHTING in 
which this is to appear will be devoted to the Great Lakes, re- 
plete with articles on racing and cruising. It will call the at- 
tention of those who have not already noticed it to the fact 
that the tide of yachting is moving westward. Stifled in Eng- 
land, restricted on the eastern seaboard, the sport will be 
conveyed to the post-war generation by its numerous ad- 
herents of the five big lakes. But the spirit of yachting re- 
mains vital even in places where there is no hope of sailing. 
Just a few days ago, I received a cablegram from a British 
prisoner in a German camp asking me to send him a copy of 
the Cruising Club’s rule for ocean racers! 


Harking back to the war again, I suppose you’ve heard that 
ribbons are being worn by men who signed up in the Naval 
Reserve prior to December 7, 1941. (In New York, 90 Church 
St. [U.S.S. “Concrete’’] blossomed them overnight.) That 
recognition,of the early birds should be granted in medal and 

(Continued on page 70) 
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CHICAGO YACHTSMEN HELP 
TRAIN NAVY MIDSHIPMEN 


> The big news in Chicago and Southern 
Lake Michigan boating circles this spring is 
the important and growing program under 
which local yachts and yachtsmen are co- 
operating with the commandant at Abbott 
Hall in providing actual boat experience for 
the thousand or more young midshipmen 
studying to become Naval officers there. 
Sheldon Clark, Chicago yachtsman and 
President of the Navy League, helped put 
over the idea with the Navy. With the Lake 
Michigan Yachting Association behind it, 
Chicago yachtsmen are responding enthusi- 
astically. John T. (“Bud”) Snite, owner of 
the well-known cutter Copperhead, is heading 
the organizing work at the yachtsmen’s end, 
and burning the candle at both ends and in 
the middle in doing it. 

Briefly, the idea is this: Many of the young 
men at the Abbott Hall training center have 
had little or no experience on or around the 
water. It’s a far cry from a 45-foot power 
cruiser to a battleship or from a Mackinac 
Race yawl to a destroyer but, nevertheless, 
there’s much to be learned of the wind and 
the sea and what they do to ships and men 
that can be learned right on Lake Michigan. 
Give her a bit of rudder and the compass card 
on the 45-footer swings just as it does on a big 
ship. And the water is just as wet, if not as 
salty, on the deck of a Star as it is on the deck 
of a destroyer. 

Anyway, at this writing, a bare three weeks 
after the program was announced, Snite and 
the L.M.Y.A. have lined up over 100 yachts 
and their owners to assist in the work, and 
half again as many non-boat owners. Captain 
B. B. Wygant, in command at Abbott Hall, 
and Lieut. Commander F. R. Dunbar, in 
charge of seamanship instruction, have 
worked the boating experience schedule into 


the regular week-long curriculum. Short runs - 


will be made on week days, and on week-ends 
the midshipmen will again be on hand to join 
the yachts for across-the-lake cruises, over- 
night races, and week-end boating activity. 

During May the yachtsmen had a short 
course on how to go about teaching what they 
know; by the time this appears in print, 
they’ll be the pedagogues and the first in- 
struction runs will be under way. It sounds as 
if invaluable, interesting experience will be 
gained, and there’ll be a bit of fun, too. 

Plans are being formulated to develop 
similar activities in the vicinity of other 
Naval Training centers. YAcHTING will re- 
port on this work in subsequent issues. 


SEASON OPENS AT SEATTLE 


> Top honors in the Seattle Y.C. opening 
day regatta on Lake Washington, May 3rd, 
went to a Six-Metre, John Locke’s Indian 
Scout, which took the big boats of the club 
into camp on corrected time. It appears from 
Indian Scout’s performance that the larger 
sail yachts flying the Seattle Y.C. burgee will 
have to look to their laurels this season. 
George Parsons’ schooner Red Jacket 
wound up second, while John Warren’s Cirrus 
II, a “B” boat, was third in over all ratings. 
Incidentally, Red Jacket automatically led 
Class A and was followed by Charles Frisbie’s 
Tola in second place. Rudy Peier’s new auxil- 
iary Neoga II was third in this division. 
Cirrus IT led Class B and John Soderberg’s 
Lady Alice was second, third place going to 
Allen Engle’s Neoga I. Perrywinkle, skippered 
by George Perry, was first in Class C-D, Bob 
Schoen’s Sea Urchin, second; and Tom Owen, 
in Gray Gull, was third. Locke’s Indian Scout 
was top boat in Special Sloops, Oslo, Otto 
Giese’s “Six,” was second, and Ray Elliott’s 
Saga was third. 
The Star race was a heart-breaker. Milt 


Wide World Photos 
The opening day regatta of the Seattle Yacht Club was held on Lake Washington on May 3rd. ‘Indian Scout,” a ‘‘Six,” won 


IN YACHTING 


Flaten, skippering Luff to an almost certain 
victory, was within some 200 yards of the 
finish when Luff walked right into a straight- 
up-and-down “Paddy’s Hurricane” and sat 
there idly while Chuck Ross found enough 
wind to get Cene across the line first. Small 
consolation, as a consequence, to Flaten 
when he beat Amos Cohan’s Djinn to the line 
to take second place. 

LeRoy Lundy’s Lucky took the Flattie title. 

Ray Krantz 


FREDERIC M. DELANO 


> Frederic W. Delano, one of the founders of 
The Corinthians, an organization of New 
York sailormen, passed away on April six- 
teenth at the age of 44. He had been in poor 
health for many months. 

Ted Delano was born in Detroit and served 
in the Navy during the World War. He had 
always been interested in sailing and cruising. 
In the early ’30’s he was impressed by the 
sizable number of men, particularly young 
men, in and about New York interested in 
the sport, but not owning boats. On the 
other hand, there were boat owners who were 
often in need of amateur crews for afternoon 
races, week-end jaunts, and longer cruises. 
It was Ted Delano’s idea to get these two 
groups together. From the idea grew The 
Corinthians which has been most successful 
as a social and educational organization as 
well as in its function as a clearing house. 


TO KEEP THE RECORD STRAIGHT 


> In the caption accompanying the picture 
of David Gerli’s Paratus, on page 57 of the 
May issue, she was described as being pow- 
ered with three 2000 hp. engines. This was 
obviously an error since the total power of 
her three engines is less than the 2000 hp. 
mentioned, each developing some 600 hp. 
The yacht’s speed is about 40 m.p.h. 
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DARTMOUTH, NAVY AND YALE 
WIN TITLES 


> In the sectional championships which lead 
up to the Intercollegiate Yacht Racing Asso- 
ciation’s national dinghy title series for the 
Henry A. Morss Memorial Trophy, the hon- 
ors were split three ways. Dartmouth won 
the George Owen Trophy; Navy took its 
first sailing championship, the Middle At- 
lantic dinghy title, by capturing The America 
Trophy, and Yale won the Coast Guard 
Alumni Bowl. 

The first of these championships was sailed 
April 19th on a cold, raw day on Boston’s 
Charles River Basin in the Community Sail- 
ing Association Dinghies when Harvard 
played host. A light to moderate northerly 
wind blew across the Basin to give good rac- 
ing and, despite a leeward start in every con- 
test, no less than 20 races were sailed without 
a single protest being filed. 

The Brown crews forced the Indians 
through the early stages of the event but, 
after the third race in each division, the Bears 
lost ground and had to be content with fourth 
place. The Green skippers were never in 
danger of defeat thereafter, although M.I.T. 
and Harvard closed the gap on Dartmouth 
slightly in the last few races. The final score 
was: Dartmouth 141; M.I.T., 132%; Har- 
vard, 12914; Brown, 107; Coast Guard, 94; 
Yale, 92; Princeton, 88; Cornell, 64; and 
Pennsylvania, 49. 

The high point skipper of the Owen re- 
gatta was Emil ‘ Bus” Mosbacher, Jr., of the 
Indians, who scored 78 points in the first 
division to 69 for Harvard’s Dave Noyes and 
64 for Jerry Coe of Tech. Tom Crowley of 
Tech led the second with 6814 to 64 for Len 
Romagna, of Brown, but Warner Willcox, 
of Dartmouth, with 63 points, was close 
enough to give Mosbacher the necessary 
support for a Green team triumph in which 
Robert Wight, Armon Pratt and W. Arthur 
Staub shared crewing honors. 
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The second annual Middle Atlantic cham- 
pionships were held on the Severn on May 
2nd-3rd, in midsummer weather. The first 
day’s racing was in light easterly airs and the 
program had to be halted early when the 
wind died. On Sunday, there was a good 
southerly breeze all day. 

When Bob Kirtland fouled a mark in the 
opening race while leading by a wide margin, 
Navy was put in a hole and, at the end of the 
first day, Drexel Tech, the Middle Atlantic 
Associate Member champion, led by a point 
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Great Lakes Photos 
“Sun-Da-Gal,”’ owned by Dr. D. W. Rosie, of Detroit, showing her paces. 


She is scheduled to serve in the Coast Guard Auxiliary fleet this summer 


over the Midshipmen as a disqualification 
cost Lafayette the lead. On Sunday, Navy’s 
crews prevailed as Drexel fell back. Final 
scores were: Navy, 92; Lafayette, 84; Cor- 
nell, 83; Drexel, 72; Pennsylvania, 71; Haver- 
ford, 66; Princeton, 59; and Stevens Tech, 24. 

To the runner-up Lafayette crews went the 
high point skipper honors, Peter Prudden 
tallying 48 points to 45 each for Bob Kirt- 
land, of Navy, and Bruce Pope, of Cornell. 
The winning Midshipman crews consisted of 
Capt. Robert Kunhardt, Robert Kirtland 
and Edward Sibert, skippers, Bernard W. 
Moulton, Jewett Baldridge, Dewey Struble, 
Roger Fontaine and Martin Travers. 

The second annual New England Cham- 
pionships for the U.S.C.G. Academy Alumni 
Bowl, May 2nd and 3rd, were also successful, 
although early examinations and graduations 
cut the anticipated field to seven colleges. 
Light to moderate southwest winds prevailed. 

The Coast Guard crews went out in the 
lead at once and held a margin over Yale un- 
til the end of the third race, where the score 
stood 38-35 in favor of the Blue, but, in the 
fourth and fifth races, the Yale skippers took 
firsts and seconds. The first day’s racing de- 
cided the championship, although the Cadets 
and Tech cut into the Yale lead on Sunday. 
The final score was: Yale, 83; Coast Guard, 
73; M.1.T., 66; Boston, 53; New Hampshire, 
42; Northeastern, 39; Harvard, 25. 

Dick Besse, of Yale, with 43 points in the 
Second Division, was the high-point man, as 
he outscored Charlie Daniel, of Coast Guard, 
and Johnny Carleton, of Tech, with 38 each. 
He received able support in the First Divi- 
sion where Bob Cumming of Yale was high 
man with 40 points. Captain James Pine 
presented the trophy to the Yale skippers 
and their crews, Hugh Cumming and John 
Weitzel. L. M. Fow.z 
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The outboard profile shows a modern, well-balanced rig 


A CRUISING SLOOP 


VEN in these busy and hustling times, when yacht designers, like naval 
architects for commercial craft, are going all out on ships and boats to 
help win the war, a few yacht plans are still being produced, sometimes as 
a bit of relaxation from less pleasant tasks. Shown here is Hubert 8. John- 
son’s idea of what a 39-foot shoal draft sloop should be. The boat is about 
four feet shorter than the Geiger-designed Teal which Mr. Johnson, the 
well known Bay Head, N. J., designer and builder of fine motor cruisers, 
built and raced so successfully two years ago. Teal came in for a great deal 
of public admiration and apparently her owner, too, was well pleased with 
her for this new design resembles the larger boat in general appearance, as 
well as in details of rig, arrangement, and construction. 

The dimensions are: 39’ 0” length over all, 27’6” on the water line, 10’ 0” 
beam and 4’ 0” draft. She carries 679 square feet of sail. Hailing from 
Barnegat Bay, where the bottom is pretty close to the top, she cannot be 
deep and a centerboard drops down through the keel for working to wind- 
ward. The centerboard trunk becomes part of a practical cabin table. 

This boat will not be built at present but when she is, the best of mate- 
rials will be used, mahogany planking, trunk cabin and trim, Merriman 
fittings, stainless steel rigging, Everdur fastenings, Monel shaft, and teak 
deck over 14” Weldwood marine plywood. A small 4-cylinder Gray engine 
will supply auxiliary power. 


The accommodation plan has been well worked out, with plenty 
of room below and berths for four adults. The cockpit is capacious 





The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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DEStGMED:- TQ EASE. TRE 
GASOLINE SHORTAGE 


ITH gasoline rationing in force all along the Atlantic Coast, many 

men are thinking earnestly about means of relieving the shortage of 

a ‘ motor fuel. Axis submarines have been devoting their efforts to sinking 

tankers off our Eastern seaboard and, in many places, the gasoline shortage 

has become acute. 

ll Our Inside Route to the South offers a safe and sheltered waterway to the 

NY North, at least as far as Philadelphia, from ports in Florida, and the canal 

aed across that state, through Lake Okeechobee, gives access to Fort Myers 

i and, with only a short outside run in the Gulf, to Tampa. The Senate 

I Interstate Commerce Committee has approved a resolution calling for an 

inquiry into the question of increasing the use of inland waterways for 

transporting petroleum products and the Senate has also approved a pro- 

& posal to direct the Maritime Commission to provide not less than $20,000,- 
000 to build towboats and barges for that purpose. 

j Before the matter came up in the Senate, Palmer Scott, of New Bedford, 

1 suggested that the towboats of the plan herewith and a fleet of barges be 

| 1 built for use on the Inside Route. The tug is 60’ 0” in length over all, 15’ 0’ 

beam and 4’ 0” draft. She would be planked with commercial fir and water- 

[ | proof plywood would be used for ceiling and bulkheads. As motive power, 
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she would carry four automobile gasoline engines of about 100 hp., each 
driving twin screws and fitted with clutch and gear box. Second and high 

gears would be omitted and the low gear would have a reduction ratio of 

3:1. These engines would be mounted parallel to the tail shafts and would 

drive through ‘“V”’ belts, obtaining a further reduction in revolutions so 

t : that large propellers may be used. With twin screws and twin rudders, 

| j maneuvering qualities would be good. The engines are cheap and should be 

plentiful, are not being used in any other field and servicing should be 

simple and easy. 

The design is based on that of tugs used on our western rivers. The 
barges would be about 80’ long, 30’ beam and 7’ depth. They would be 
planked with 2’’ commercial fir and have ceiling of 34’ waterproof plywood 
and five watertight bulkheads of 34” plywood doubled. The loaded draft 
would be about 5’ 0”, about the limit for the inland route. 

The suggested tugs and barges seem to meet the following vital require- 
LU : ments: They must be easy to build, built from materials readily available 

Fo ] and these materials must not be vital to other phases of the rearmament 
program. They must be easy to handle, simple to operate, reliable, easily 
serviced and powerful. They must have comfortable living quarters. The 
) draft should be kept down to 4’ 0” and they must have large fuel capacity. 

The design lends itself to easy building and the boats could be turned out 
almost entirely by ‘hammer and saw men,”’ with only one or two real ship- 
wrights in the building crew and a machinist or two for engine installation. 
Tt HLH They could be built in small yards now building the ordinary harbor scow. 
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The tug would be flat bottomed and wall sided, with con- 
a a siderable rake to the ends. Comfortable living quarters for 
her crew of four would be easily worked out. She would be 





simple and cheap to build and easy to operate 
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This modification of the well- 
ER ge Is known Liverpool Head may 
be constructed by the home 
tinsmith who is reasonably 
handy with tools 
Detail 





A Home-Made Liverpool Head 


> Once upon a time there was a Charlie 
Noble that wouldn’t draw. I knew it well — 
it was mine. To give the boom clearance, it 
had to be kept quite low; in fact, it was lo- 
cated on the deck, in the lee of the cabin 
house, where the down draft from the main- 
sail used to raise cain with it. Even today, 
after all these years, it brings tears to my 
eyes to think of the times that I tried to get 
a fire started only to be driven out of the 
cabin by the acrid smoke that Charlie used 
to blow in my face. Another thing, the lubber 
didn’t seem to realize that, in addition to let- 
ting out the smoke, he was supposed to keep 
out the water. Every time we had a rain 
squall or took a good dusting with the spray 
flying, you could bail water out of the bottom 
of the old Shipmate — a place where it had 
no business to be. 

I was on the point of giving Charlie the 
deep six when I happened to clap my eyes on 
a rig that had been fitted to a similar smoke 
pipe on the schooner Heart’s Desire. Condi- 
tions of draft from the sail were the same on 
her as on my little cutter and, in spite of 
this, her stove drew beautifully. Fred Buse, 
down on Water Street in New York City, 
made the thing for the Desire and at once I 
made one for my own use. Any man who is a 
reasonably handy tinsmith can do the same. 

The type that I had to deal with is known 
as a Liverpool Head but I think that the 
principle involved in this improvement could 
be applied to several other types as well. 

Perhaps, before describing its construction, 
it would be well to explain how it works. It is 
simplicity itself, being nothing but a sleeve 
fitted rigidly about the outside of the head 
by' metal supports. The area of the annular 
opening between the sleeve and the head 
should be about 10 per cent larger than the 
area of your stove pipe. With this rig, it 
doesn’t matter which way the wind blows; it 
will always create an updraft in the stove 
pipe. Even wind blowing straight down off 
the foot of a sail passes in through the upper 
opening and out through the lower one and 
creates a swell draft. And wind blowing 
across the top sucks air up from the bottom 
with like results. As for water, it can beat 
against it to its heart’s content but it can’t 
come down the pipe. I have often thought 
that this principle applied to an exhaust 


lower | 


ventilator would be a great help in keeping 
the engine room free of fumes. In this case, 
it would be well to have it work in conjunc- 
tion with an intake ventilator. 

As usual, before starting to work, it is neces- 
sary to do a little pencil pushing. Let us sup- 
pose that the diameter of your stove pipe is 
4” and the outside diameter of the smoke 
head is 534”. First, find the area of these two 
circles: 4’ diameter equals 12.56 square 
inches area; 534” diameter equals 25.96 sq. 
in. area. Add the two together, plus 10 per 
cent, as follows: 12.56 plus 25.96 equals 38.52. 
Add 10 per cent (3.85), total 42.37 — the 
area of a circle 754,” diameter. This will be 
the proper dimension for the inside diameter 
of the shield or sleeve. 

To determine the size of the sheet of metal 
that you will need, figure the circumference 
of a 754,” diameter circle (about 23”), add 
about 14” for the overlapped joint. The 
other dimension will be the height of the head 
plus about 3%” at top and bottom to allow 
for a reinforcing wire which should be worked 
in at the exposed edges, not only for strength 
but also for a nice finish and to avoid sharp 
edges. The material used should be the same 
as that from which the smoke head is made. 
The supports for the sleeve can be brass or 
galvanized strip, about 4” x 3<’’. The draw- 
ings should make the rest quite clear. 


A Simple Putty Gun 


p> Anyone who has spent hours puttying 
seams will appreciate this contribution from 


hardwood dowel having a 
snuq fit in tube - one end 
rounded as shown, to fit 
palm of hond 







Tube about 12"long by 34 inside dia 
End shaped os shown. 


< ___— move in this direction 


fpalet of te hand. 
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W. L. Merilees, of Vancouver (My! how we 
get around!). He says he watched an old salt 
using one on a fine spring morning and made 
a mental note to try one out himself. Fill 
the tube with putty, push the plunger in a 
little way and you are ready to go to work. 
While the right hand presses the plunger, the 
left hand holds the tube and moves it slowly 
along the seam to be filled in the direction 
shown in the sketch. I cannot speak from ex- 
perience as I have never seen one of these 
contraptions in use but I certainly would 
give it a try if I had any seams to fill. 


Pockets in the Sea Bag 


> If you are one of those sailors who use an 
old-fashioned sea bag for your duffle and 
practically have to crawl inside to find your 
socks, the idea sent in by Charles Ullman, of 
the Los Angeles Yacht Club, ought to strike 
you right amidships. If you are handy with 
the palm and needle, you should be able to 
do the job yourself, and easily. Briefly, it 
consists of sewing some pockets on the inside 
of the bag, near the top so you can get at ’em 
easily. They should be of various sizes to 
hold your toilet kit, handkerchiefs, socks, 
etc. A zipper (if you can still get one) would 
make the pockets foolproof. An elastic or a 
drawstring would be the next best thing, to 
keep the contents from going adrift. It’s in 
the bag, mister. 


Some Handy Helps 


> George Hubbard, of the little sloop Aria, 
sent in several quite clever and handy ideas. 
To keep marline which has become unrolled 
from the ball from getting snarled, he sug- 
gests that it be wound around the shank of 
your fisherman’s horn, where it will be easily 
found when wanted. A clever substitute for 
the conventional boom crutch is a system 
that George has worked out on Aria. She 
has a permanent backstay and on this he has 
lashed a round thimble at a point directly 
above the end of the boom. In the end of the 
boom a strong screweye has been screwed. 
A short piece of line, with a snap hook spliced 
in each end, is simply snapped to these eyes 
before lowering away — and there you are. 
This rig makes it possible to eliminate the 
usual topping lift which fouls battens when 
hoisting sail, adds weight and windage, and 
is generally a nuisance. 

Another idea from the same source is to 
use those oiled silk pan covers with elastic 
rims which they sell in the Five and Ten to 
put over the mouths of cowl ventilators to 
keep out rain, spray or cold. 


HAM DE FONTAINE 
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Take a good square look at your love of boating and 
you'll find that it’s a sound investment in restful, zestful 
relaxation which is good for health and morale—family 
and personal. Times like these call for keeping fit, be- 
cause of the arduous tasks ahead of us all. Motor boating 
completely fills the bill as no other recreational hobby. 





More Vital - 
More Devendable 
than ever / 








Keep your boat in shape so that you can get the maxi- 
mum use and good out of it, whenever an opportunity 
presents itself. Check your spark plugs. Have them tested, 
cleaned, and the gaps reset at regular intervals. Replace 
old, carbon-encrusted, worn-out or inferior quality spark 
plugs with new Champions and you'll get more out of 
your boat for yourself, and more out of its engine, in 
smooth, economical performance. 





Dependable Champion Spark Plugs, on the water, as on 
the land and in the air, make every engine a better 
performing engine. 














TO SAVE GASOLINE - KEEP YOUR SPARK PLUGS CLEAN 
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IN BOATS, ENGINES, GEAR AND EQUIPMENT 


MOLDED RESIN IMPREGNATED HULLS ° 
FOR THE ARMY 


fits in admirably with the present require- 
ments of the Army Engineer Corps. 


HIeRE is some dope on the fast moving 
plywood and wood veneer field as it applies to 
small boats being built for the Army today, 
and as it may apply to small boats for peace- 
time pleasure use in the future. We’ve known 
for some time that there is a great deal of 
very interesting work being done along those 
lines, for planes, for boats, and in other ap- 
plications calling for lightness, strength, and 
unusual hard-to-fabricate shapes. If the 
whole story up to this time could be told it 
would-fill several pages. Most of it, however, 
is still ‘‘not available for publication.’’ 

The latest innovation, wood actually im- 
pregnated with phenolic resin, is another step 
in the cycle of development in plywood which 
has had such an important influence on the 
small boat field during the last four years. 
First came waterproof plywood, flat sheets of 
fir veneers, bonded together with phenolic 
resin glues. It was only as far back as 1938 
when this stuff first became important in the 
boat field: It got under way with the speed of 
a PT. boat and is still going strong. Then, 
only two years ago, sailing dinghies, tenders, 
and other quite small boats began to appear, 
made of molded veneers bonded together by 
heat and pressure to form a many-layered 
hull shape which was then finished and fan- 
cied up into a complete boat. Lightness, 
permanence, attractiveness, and unusual 
adaptability to large volume production are 
the outstanding features of the molded 
veneer stage of the game. 

The latest development is something 
further along that line. It’s called Impreg 
Weldwood and has been developed by the 
U. 8S. Plywood Corporation, from the begin- 
ning ‘a leading manufacturer in the plywood- 
for-boats field. In Impreg Weldwood the 
outer laminations on each side are thoroughly 
impregnated with phenolic resin which is 
forced into the tiny interstices and air cells 
within the fibres of the wood by the com- 
bined action of heat and pressure. The great- 
est advantage of this lies in the fact that it 
produces a wood product with less ‘come and 
go”’ or shrinkage and expansion than any- 
thing else we’ve ever heard of. Ordinary 
plywood is pretty good in this respect (ex- 
panding only .045 per cent the long way of 
the panel and .066 per cent the short way of 
the panel in passing from the oven dry to the 
completely saturated state). Impreg Weld- 


claimed for Impreg 


wood eliminates 75 per cent of this very slight 
amount of ‘‘come and go,’ so the stuff 
“stays put’’ just like metal. The above has 
been definitely proven by dozens of tests and 
experiments. Furthermore, whatever very 
slight movement there is, is on the plus side. 
That is, on getting 
wet Impreg Weld- 
wood expands, but 
it will never shrink. 
Thus in a boat the 
seams and joints 
would get tighter 
but never dry out 
and open up. 

Other advantages 


Weldwood by the 
manufacturers, al- 
though not yet thor- 
oughly proven, are: 
considerably greater 
resistance to abra- 
sion than ordinary 
marine plywood; 
greater strength in 
both directions; 





: Two views of the tunnel stern hulls being turned out forthe Army by the U.S. Plywood Corporation. 
“gg —— . They are made of 7-ply Impreg Weldwood. When finally completed, they become what are 
e, an gher di- known as Pontoon Bridge Equipment Boats 


electric coefficient. 
Also there are in- 
dications that this 
new material holds 
paint better, prob- 
ably because the 
wood fibres are so 
packed with phe- 
nolic resin, there’s 
very little room for 
moisture and damp- 
ness. The only ap- 
parent disadvantage 
lies in the fact that 
the process makes 
the wood slightly 
heavier. Despite the 
greater weight of the impregnated outer 
laminations of boat hulls molded from this 
material, the elimination of frames and other 
structural members and saving in weight 
over conventional planking, produces a light 
but strong boat unusually well adapted to the 
rigors of various and varying climatic con- 
ditions. Obviously that’s a combination which 





Just how this type of boat will be 
used will have to be left to the imagina- 
tion. We can all go on from there imagining 
what Impreg Weldwood molded hulls and 
yet further developments may mean to the 
small, medium, and possibly even. large 
pleasure boats of the future. 
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Chris-Craft factories are building 1007 
for the Army, Navy and Coast Guard 

















x But you can still buy your new Chris-Craft 2 
Runabout, Utility Boat, Express Cruiser or 
* Cruiser from dealers’ stocks. See the nearest he, 
iv Chris-Craft Dealer today. Prices start at *995. + 


CHRIS-CRAFT 


Dx.S CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, 406 Detroit Road, Algonac, Michigan * 
WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 


— x 
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WATER ROT! Water seeps in through deck fit- 
tings that are not tight. Check the stem at the fore- 
peak. Make sure that deck planking fays in against 
the stern so that no leakage is possible. If chain plates 
for shrouds are inboard, see that there is no chance 
of seepage. 


Sailing boats particularly are subjected to strain due 
to their stress being changed as often as the course 
itself; as a result deck fittings become loosened and 
allow water to seep through into the bilges. One of 
our competent surveyors will check your boat thor- 
oughly and show you where fittings should be tight- 
ened or replacements made. 


Be sure your insurance fits your boat and covers all 
possible danger and loss. Policyholders have found 
that our exceptionally strong financial resources and 
complete understanding of the yachtsman’s problems 
assure them of satisfactory loss settlement with mini- 
mum delay. 


CHUBB & SON 


Managers of the Federal Insurance Company 
and Associated Companies 


90 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 


Represented by agents and brokers throughout the country. 
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Stee! subchaser built by the DeFoe Boat 
& Engine Company, Bay City, Michigan 


GREAT LAKES YARDS HUMMING! 


(Continued from page 26) 


many angles. In subzero weather, such as is frequently the case in the win- 
ter, they are particularly exasperating. I have dodged ice floes, watched 
holes chopped through more than two feet of ice in slips, with exhaust lines 
led from motors on test blocks, to try and find a spot in which a picket or 
landing boat would float and her motors be run before car loading. I spent 
a merry(?) Christmas in a wild winter gale on Lake Michigan in a mad dash 
to get a half-completed 173-foot PC from Bay City to Chicago before 
Mackinac Straits froze over solid. Few and an unknown number of naviga- 
tional lights and aids were in operation, snow, ship icing rapidly, half the 
ship’s company seasick, strange uncharted and unlisted air beacons scaring 
the liver out of me that my dead reckoning was wrong, nasty quartering 
sea, uncertain compass — were a few of the distractions. From this trip, 
under such conditions, I learned that the steering gear was good, that ice- 
coated steel decks are slippery, that grab rails and life lines were quite in- 
adequate in location and quantity — but we had our Christmas tree and 
turkey and got to Chicago after thirty-six hours, at midnight on Christmas. 
Later, all through the winter, with the aid of Coast Guard cutters, we got 
other somewhat battered boats through, though sometimes it took two 
weeks. Polar exploration never has tempted me and, after last winter, I 
am sure it never will. 

I wish I could show you Algonac and the Chris-Craft plant these days 
where picket and landing boats in numbers come off the line daily. It is a 
perfect beehive of activity, with all the boats having to undergo hoisting 
tests both vertically and in slings with working and overload; full power 
runs have to be made, then the boats are loaded on cars, equipment 
checked, the usual number of multicolored Government bills of lading, 
shipment notices, are made out and routings checked to points all over the 
world where our far-flung Navy may be operating. Yet there is fun now and 
then, as when, from a landing boat, two state police were spotted at the 
foot of a lane, were charged and put to rout. They must have thought they 





Matthews-built Navy motor-sailer being delivered by truck 
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These new 38 foot 
Coast Guard Cabin 
Picket Boats powered 
with Kermath 225 h.p. 
Sea-Wolf “sixes” are 
illustrated through 
the courtesy of their 
builders, Palmer Scott 
and Company, Inc., 
of New Bedford, 
Mass., contractors to 
the United States 
Government. 
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KERMATH MARINE 


JOINED THE U. 8. COAST GUARD 


BEFORE WORLD WAR I 


ENGINES 


And they’ve been going strong ever since. .! That’s because 
one of the first requirements, when you join up with the Army, 
the Navy or the Coast Guard, is the need for physical fitness and 
a clean bill of health. The same applies to essential materials. 
That’s why Kermath power is used by all branches of our Armed 
Forces and Government Services. The best is none too good for 
Uncle Sam! And Kermath marine engines have proved them- 
selves over and over again for their seaworthy reliability —their 
refinement of design—their trouble-free service record. These features are successfully combined 
with a highly efficient design and balanced construction to assure that superior brand of operating 
dependability and swift, sure performance so vital to our top-speed war effort. 


Kermaths are already on engine room duty in many parts of the world— matched for action— 
groomed to take any job in their stride—are coming off the “line” in ever increasing numbers. 


Yes, Kermath production is now devoted 100% to the needs of our fighting men on all fronts. 
We are dedicated to offensive action for the duration—dedicated to an all-out determination to 
win the war—dedicated to supplying the finest marine power it is humanly possible to produce. 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY « 5893 Commonwealth Avenue «+ Detroit, Michigan 


* * * * * * 





DIESEL 


ENGINES Nod ee 25 TO 500 HORSEPOWE 
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Meet the Man who has your new 
Fire Extinguishing System! 


HE yachtsman with a new LUX extinguishing sys- 
tem this year is like the man with four new tires on 

his car. He’s either lucky, or he’s with the armed forces! 
The fact is that our entire output of LUX fire ex- 
tinguishing equipment is going to the Navy, Army, 
Air Corps, and to defense industries. Right now they 
have the greatest need for the speedy, sure-handed 
fire-killing action of LUX carbon dioxide snow-and- 


gas. In wartime LUX arms the nation and its fighting ° 


men against the threat of fire. 
However, LUX dealers will 
still give you prompt recharg- 
ing service, will do their best to 
get replacement parts for you. 
If you don’t find them listed 
under ‘‘Kidde’’ in Classified 
phone books, write to us for 
the name of the LUX repre- 
sentative nearest to you. 





Walter Kidde « Company 


Incorporated 


615 West Street Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Plywood assault boats for the Army come from a builder of pleasure cratt. 
Each carries two Engineer soldiers and nine infantrymen 






were dealing with lunatics when, after backing off, we again dashed full 
speed at the shore a few hundred yards further down stream. 

I confess I get more fun out of the small boats. In both large and small, 
I have had some 1500 boats and vessels to look after. On some of the larger 
ones, when dealing with my British friends (who, eventually, are to get 
some of the salvage tugs and mine sweepers), I was frequently reminded of 
happier yachting days in England when I pleaded with Heckstall-Smith to 
print instructions in parallel columns of English as spoken there and as we 
Yankees knew it. Do you know what a “gobbin” or a “melgobber”’ is? I 
did not, but have been now “‘properly’’ informed. Consternation reigned 
when it was found no provision had been made for a “‘rum-locker”’ or for 
stowage of “‘spirits’’ for wardroom mess. 

I fear this is not a real recital of Great Lakes Naval shipbuilding. They 
are doing their full share manfully and I have conceived a great admira- 
tion for the ability, spirit and adaptability of their ship and boatbuilders. 
After all, I am only one of three Supervisors of Shipbuilding on the Lakes 
and the other two have bigger jobs than I have. We are soon to be five, 
however, and our districts will be slightly smaller. Washington seems to be 
remembering a bit of high school geography and now realizes that Michigan 
is slightly larger than the District of Columbia and that the Great Lakes 
area is bigger than Rhode Island. 

I, who loathe motoring, cover some 3500 to 4000 miles a month, usually 
at night, in a land where there exists what might be termed passenger 
railroad transportation only between large cities. It is a land of distances, 
of motor cars, of motor trucks, of mad speed on the roads. But they can 
build ships and boats. Hats off to them, but damned if I like their water 
where I can’t tell whether I am being drenched by rain or spray! 


The opinions and assertions contained in the accompanying article 
are the private ones of the writer and are not to be construed as official or 
reflecting the views of the Navy Department or the Naval service at large. 


~ Reynolds Art Sula 
One of the 64’ distribution box boats built by Sturgeon Bay Shipbuilding & 
Drydock Co. Many of these Diesel craft have come from Lake yards 
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AHOY 
YACHTSIMEN! 


UNCLE SAM 





IS ASKING US TO 





ROPE MUST BE CONSERVED—NONE CAN BE WASTED 


HERE’S HOW YOU CAN 


War in the Pacific has stopped shipments of fiber from 
the Philippines from which Manila rope is made. The 
Government wisely commandeered all existing Manila 
fiber stocks . . . and since other rope-making fibers are 
not available in sufficient quantities to replace this 
shortage, every kind of rope must be made to last longer. 
These hints tell how— we urge that they be followed. 


TO REMOVE FROM COIL— Uncoil right-laid rope 


in a counterclockwise direction. 


TO STORE ROPE—Hang it on a wooden peg or store 


on grating in a dry, unheated room. Prevent dry rot. 


BEWARE OF CHEMICALS — Keep rope away from 
acids, alkalies, paint, drying oils (like linseed oil). 


PLYMOUTH 
THE Rome YOU CAN TRUST 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 


North Plymouth, Massachusetts «Welland, Ontario 


MAKE ROPE LAST LONGER 


USE SPLICES—THEY’RE STRONGER THAN KNOTS. 
DON'T OVERLOAD—Figure on ¥ the tensile strength. 


PLAY SAFE—REDUCE WEAR —In tackle use, re- 
verse rope ends. Avoid kinks. Don’t drag rope over 
rough or sharp objects. Don’t add lubrication to rope. 
When rope must run over cleats, winch heads, etc., 
make sure surface is smooth. 


HOW ABOUT THIS, SHIPMATES ? 


Why not tear out this page and put 
it where it will do the most good. 
Let’s make sure all who handle 
rope will see it. 





MAKING ROPE || 
LAST LONGER ||) 
Ly 






PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 
Dept. No. Y-6 
North Plymouth, Massachusetts 


You may send me.a free copy of your new book 
“Making Rope Last Longer.” 








NAME 





ADDRESS 
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LANDS 40 MEN DRY SHOD! 


Controlled by 
Stewart-Warner Instruments 


Higgins Industries’ “Eureka” tobe surf landing boat 
actually lands 40 marines, with full equipment, dry 
shod—then retracts under its own power and headsto 
sea! 36 ft. long, 10 ft.8-in. beam; max. draft, 2 ft.,6 in. 


New 1942 35-foot double 





cabin enclosed bridge 
cruiser by Chris-Craft— 
single or twin screw en- 


Accuracy Developed for :-:. stewer-Warner in 


struments, of course. 


Peace Time Now Serves 
War Needs of Navy 


IGHEST standards of accuracy have 

long held Stewart-Warner Marine 
Instruments high in the regard of lead- 
ing manufacturers. They have also met 
peace-time requirements of the United 
States Navy. And now—with war condi- 50 tales bus Sour te de 
tions making dependability doubly im- veloped by this 1942 Cen- 
portant, these instruments are serving y Denaronce fig _ 
their country on foreign duty. They are Dpantcm6.103-—with con- 
still available for private use, however— rols by Stewart-Warner. 
because the government believes that 
the pleasures of boating contribute to 
national morale! 








Richardson identifies this 
as the “33-2” for 1942—33 
feet long, Gray-powered, 
The Ensign for runabouts and cruisers having a including Stewart- 
narrow control boards comes in either ma- srner tastremonts 48 
: : standard equipment. 

hogany, black wrinkle, or engine-turned 

finish. It’s typical of the Stewart-Warner line 





—complete, accurate, beautiful! All Instruments Meet 

Navy Quality 
Electric Fuel Pump Standards 
Model 110-M 





Another Product of 


STEWART 
WARNER 














WRITE FOR LATEST MARINE CATALOG 


01 EWART-WARNER 


Chicago, Illinois 


1837 Diversey Parkway 
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and do watch for buoys — stake, can, nun, bombing area or lighted. Do 
this, and you will be happy even though you draw nine feet. 

By the time you have got as far west as the three Brothers, with the 
domes, spires and Martello towers of the city of Kingston at the east end 
of the lake still in sight, a fine natural harbor opens to starboard. This is 
Collins Bay, where you can ride out anything. Good anchorage is found a 
mile in from the Brothers, with a landing place, gas, and groceries. 

Keeping on up the Bay of Quinte, you coast the north shore of Amherst 
Island, with three snug coves, Preston, Stella, and Kerr, or Take Care, 
On the opposite side of the Bay is Parrott’s Cove, a second edition of Col- 
lins Bay, with the wharves of Bath and Millhaven. Clearing Amherst at 
length, you cross the Upper Gap from Lake Ontario, three miles wide, with 
the lake water noticeably brisker and bluer. 

Break off here if you will and steer out for Lake Ontario between Am- 
herst Island, with its outliers, Nut and Grapey, and the great peninsula of 
Prince Edward County to the west. The Gap runs southerly to an exit 
to Lake Ontario between Timber Island and the False Ducks to port, and 
Point Traverse, the southeast tip of Prince Edward, to starboard. 

There is good fishing for bass, lake trout and whitefish around the is- 
lands, and a snug fish boat harbor at Point Traverse. The Prince Edward 
shore on the west side of the Gap is indented with bays, South Bay being 
the largest, with a bold shore. You can sail out into the lake and work 
westward up the south face of Prince Edward and so on up to the very head 
of Lake Ontario, but you will probably prefer, and get more enjoyment 
from, the exploration of Quinte from east to west. 

After passing the Upper Gap, you open to port, on the south side of the 
Bay, a delightful natural harbor named Prinyer’s Cove, with high steep 
banks at the mouth, dropping down to farm fields as you work in. It is 
sometimes the rendezvous for the Lake Yacht Racing Association regatta. 


Resumine the westerly passage, the Adolphus Reach, varying in width 
from one mile to three, offers good sailing, with rising shores culminating 
in a high church-crowned ridge at Glenora on the south shore. Atop is the 
curious Lake-on-the-Mountain, fed by springs, with possibly a subter- 
ranean connection with Lake Huron across the whole peninsula of On- 
tario. At any rate it is 180 feet above the level of Lake Ontario and has 
never run dry in the 150 years it has been turning mill wheels down below. 
The view from the top is worth the climb, the Bay of Quinte looking like a 
blue glove dropped on the grass, for it is divided here by green islands and 
headlands. The Adolphus Reach forks, one long bay running south towards 
Picton, another opening being split by Glen Island, another widening into 
the great lake of Hay Bay, and the stem running back north twelve miles 
to Deseronto before it turns sharp southwesterly again, to complete the Z. 

By all means visit Picton, a prosperous town with good roads all over 
the county. There is good water right up to the town docks and the Prince 
Edward Yacht Club wharf, where visitors are many and welcome. 

Coming out of Picton, keep going northwards into the Long Reach 
between high wooded banks, with anchorage in any of the coves on either 
side. There is wharfage at Deseronto, but a sharp port turn at the light 
buoy off Foresters Island will give you another long stretch to the west- 
ward, to the very end of the Bay. From here on the shores are lower and 
the waters wider — on top — but it is necessary to follow the well-marked 
channel. It narrows down to as little as 100 feet between buoys in such 
places as Telegraph Narrows, Nigger Narrows, and the entrance to the 
Murray Canal. But there are compensations in the six-mile expanse of 
Big Bay, where L.Y.R.A. regattas can be held, with the fleet mooring 
under Massasasaga Point, below Belleville; and in the alternate channels 
in and out of the port of Trenton, beyond. Trenton gives access to another 
good cruise via the Trent Valley Waterway to the Georgian Bay. 

Belleville is a bright clean Canadian city, headquarters of the Bay of 
Quinte Yacht Club for sixty years. Good cement commercial wharf and 
harborage in the mouth of the River Moira; but do watch your chart and 
the stake buoys. You must pass a swing bridge, on the south side of the 
Bay, to go west from Belleville. Trenton lies in the last island-studded 
expansion of the Bay, on the north shore; a vast airport is east of it and 
planes and crash boats fill the sky and water. Out of Trenton, running 
southwest, a dredged channel leads to the Murray Canal, meeting the 
westbound channel you may follow from Belleville to the canal. 

The east entrance to the Murray Canal calls for caution, for while there 
appears to be plenty of room, the space is nearly all on the surface. Keep 
close to the mark buoys, with the 100-foot canal mouth wide open. The 
canal is lockless, with four swing bridges, a ten-foot cutting through low 
lands. You must report at the first bridge office, but not elsewhere. No tolls. 
You emerge into the wide expanse of Presqu’isle Bay — but still stick t0 
your buoys and cut no corners. Turn at Brighton Wharf for the last 
three-mile stretch into Lake Ontario again. Your Bay of Quinte passage 
completed. 
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IF SHE’S SITTING THIS ONE OUT 


(Continued from page 46) 


beneath it. If you don’t, water will boil on hot summer days merely by 
shoving the pot in under that cover. Provide a flap which can be opened up 
on good days, a canvas air scoop or, better still, two or three ventilating 
flaps on each side, like those shown in the sketch. These act as scoops if 
there’s any wind and as vents for hot air when it’s calm, without admitting 
rain or snow. 


Purrrne her in the water is the best possible protection for the bottom 
but, if she has to stay out, it will be well worth while to put a couple of 
coats of raw linseed oil over whatever is on the bottom now. This helps a 
great deal in keeping the bottom from opening up. It’s also a great worm 
breeder so, before the boat is launched again some time in the future, the 
oil will have to be burned or scraped off. In the meantime, however, it’s a 
must for boats ashore. ‘ 

Another detail which should not be overlooked is proper shoring. Check 
on the shores already in place and make sure that each is carrying its proper 
proportion of the burden. It might be well to add some more. There’s no 
sorrier sight for a sailor’s eye than a boat hogged out of shape. 

Spars, when stored ashore, must be blocked up or hung so that they are 
absolutely straight; otherwise they’ll take a permanent set. And don’t fail 
to protect hollow spars against the weather. Their glue is not absolutely 
waterproof and several coats of varnish are required. If they’re out of the 
sun and rain, they’ll stay fresh and new looking for several years. 

Above all, don’t just forget the old ship. Even though her hibernation 
may be a lengthy one, she can take it if you'll give her a little help. Neg- 
lect her, and both your soul and your pocketbook will regret it. 


COAST GUARD ENSIGNS—600 A YEAR 


(Continued from page 49) 


drill, and duty in the training ship Danmark came up two afternoons a 
week. The cadet learned how to give and how to receive orders. He learned 
how to handle his subordinates with authority but without officiousness. 
In short, he learned to master in ninety days the essentials of the longer 
peace time course. 

Following the Academic Term, the cadets set out on a two or three weeks 
cruise in one of the Academy’s training ships. The Coast Guard maintains 
complete floating equipment for training in seamanship. There are whale- 
boats, sloops and dinghies for small boat drills and, at present, two large 
training vessels. Gerard Lambert’s lovely Atlantic, the three-masted 
schooner that won fame as a racer, and the old square-rigged Danish train- 
ing ship Danmark, are now being used for the practice cruises. There are 
three smaller schooners, the Curlew and the Teragram, both well known to 
ocean racing yachtsmen, also the Innisfail. 

Although a couple of weeks is obviously a short time in which to ac- 
quaint the trainees with all phases of ship handling, much is being learned 
that will be of value to the future officer. Instruction is given daily in marine 
engineering, navigation, signaling, barometer readings, radiotelegraphy, 
gunnery work, and in duties below deck in the engine room. And, because 
it is one of the tenets of the Coast Guard that an officer must understand 
the nature of the duties he orders his men to perform, the Reserve Cadets 
take their turns at the tasks of the enlisted seamen. They stand tricks at 
the wheel, holystone the decks, polish brightwork, soogee paint and lower 
boats. There is plenty of inshore piloting, lots of bearings to take, buoys to 
check, courses to make good in and out of current-swept channels. Every- 
one is given a chance to demonstrate his seagoing ability. 


Grapvarion Day will come soon after the cadets return from their 
cruises. At joint exercises, the Regular Class of 1943 (graduating a year 
ahead of schedule) and this 1942 Reserve Training Class, will receive their 
coveted commissions. The Reserve ensigns will be sent immediately to 
active duty wherever junior officers are needed, in the Coast Guard or in 
the Navy. And there they will put into practice all they learned during 
their remarkable ninety-day training period. 

The pay of the cadet in training for a Reserve commission is the same as 
that of the midshipman in the Navy. He receives $780 a year, plus an al- 
lowance for subsistence, and his pay begins upon the day he takes his oath 
of office as a cadet. After his training is completed and he receives his com- 
mission, he receives $125 a month, plus allowances. All his traveling ex- 
Penses to and from the Academy are paid by the Coast Guard. Detailed 
requirements for entrance and descriptive information may be obtained 
Tom any of the Coast Guard recruiting officers, located in principal cities 


throughout the country, or by addressing the Commandant, U. S. Coast 
Guard, Washington, D. C. 
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..,and we will 


KEEP *EM 
SLIDING 


The management and men of the Consoli- 
dated Yard are proud of the honor accorded 
us by the Board of Awards of the Navy 
Department in presenting us with the covet- 
ed Navy E Blue Pennant for EXCELLENCY. 
We pledge ourselves to even greater efforts 
to “KEEP ’EM SLIDING’”’ for victory. 


* * * 
CONSOLIDATED 


SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 
MORRIS HEIGHTS, NEW YORK CITY 
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important work. 


best advantage this summer. 





‘“‘Wherever you cruise 









There's a Big Job Ahead... 


and the Coast Guard Auxiliary is going to have a big hand in it. Thousands 
of miles of coast line and harbors are now under patrol. As rapidly as 


possible new squadrons of the Coast Guard Auxiliary are taking over this 


Matthews owners everywhere are enrolling in the Auxiliary. Get in touch 
with your nearest Squadron now and volunteer your services. You'll be . 


serving your Country in your spare time and also using your boat to its 


One of the oldest and largest yards on the Great Lakes 


rTrHE MATTHEWS co. 


314 BAYSIDE - PORT CLINTON, OHIO 





you'll find a Matthews” 

















SAMPLING SUPERIOR 


(Continued from page 31) 


is shelter under Manitou Island, at the tip of the lobster claw, and in 
Bete Grise Bay (Bay Degree to the sailor), a long, deep inlet with high 
hills to the north. A ship canal has been cut across the peninsula, giving a 
short cut through to the western section of Lake Superior, with the town 
of Houghton on it. But inquire about the water depths before entering it. 


Mosr cruisers keep to the east end of Lake Superior. On the Ontario 
side, the shore runs almost north and south for a considerable dis- 
tance, in bold headlands and islands, with deep water close to. Going 
northabout from Goulais, you coast Maple Island, the two Sandys, Steam- 
boat Island and Rudderhead Point and come to Batachawana Bay. This 
is a great basin with a big island in the middle of it with good fishing in 
the bay and the streams falling into it. (Don’t forget to get your fishing 
license from the game warden at the Soo.) 

The east and north shores of Lake Superior are a wilderness of heavily 
mineralized rock, sparkling here and there with agates, amethyst and 
crystals or copper, silver and gold — with a whole lot of traprock and 
granite and slate. But the grimness is concealed by millions of hardwood 
trees and more millions of berry bushes and evergreens. The scent of spruce, 
hemlock, birch and the white-flowered mountain ash comes offshore in 
gusts of perfume. Look out for bears if you go berry picking. 

North, up the east coast, Montreal Island, Bay and River appear, then 
the Leach and the Lizards, and the peaks of Michipicoten, 25 miles dis- 
tant. Telegram Rock gives a range for Cape Gargantua (Gargan Twa to 
you) and Gargantua is a good place to hole up in for storm or fog. It has 
a light on a rocky islet and a snug harbor with good mud bottom, but 
monster rocks and steep cliffs make you breathe hard if you are running 
for the entrance with a strong tail wind saying you can’t turn back. 

Another grand harbor farther north is Brule, a sapphire in an emerald 
setting; pure wilderness, with moose popping up like bullfrogs from among 
the lily pads as your anchor goes down. Then there are three Michipico- 
tens, the IHlarbor, on the mainland, eleven miles from Brule, the River, 
two miles away and a fish trade center, and the Island, twelve miles out in 
the Lake, an isolated kingdom with a splendid port of refuge, Quebec 
Harbor, with its roadstead under Davieux Island, both available for the 























largest freighters. They used to mine copper in Michipicoten Island but 
only fish tugs and the weekly produce steamer call there. 

Michipicoten Harbor has one store, six houses, a lighthouse, and mail 
twice a week by the Algoma Central Railway. Westward 65 miles — the 
shore has taken the definite turn — is Otter Head, with another beautiful 
five-fathom cove inside. Three miles up the lake is a 90-foot waterfall. 
Near Otter Head, the fire-tortured rocks look like piled cordwood. 


Keep her west and you pass Tip Top Hill, 1520 feet, Lake Superior’s 
highest, and Peninsula Harbor and Port Munro, Superior’s farthest 
north, Latitude 48° 55’. Nipigon, with its Bay, Channel and River, 
famous for trout, is more northerly yet, but is considered inland. 

’ Port Coldwell has a wharf, a railway station (Canadian Pacific) and 
another gem of a natural harbor, with a sheer granite cliff. We caught 
fourteen six-pound lake trout in two hours at Coldwell. Westerly again 
you go for Jackfish with a deep Y-shaped harbor, a dozen houses, good 
general store and wharf. Here the railway leaves the shore, not to reappear 
until the twin cities of Fort William and Port Arthur lure it back, in the 
great Thunder Bay, a lake in itself, with Thunder Cape and the Sleeping 
Giant on one side and mighty Isle Royal opposite. 

The Twin Cities are not the end of the north shore navigation of Lake 
Superior, but give you nearly 300 miles of coasting from the Soo. The shore 
line trends southwest for another 200 miles before you reach the head of the 
lake at Duluth and, if you keep going, you’ll work back by the south shore 
to the Pictured Rocks and the Soo eventually. By that time, you will have 
done a thousand miles of wilderness navigation and feel fit to bomb Tokio 
in a non-stop flight. 


UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


(Continued from page 55) 


ribbon is a fitting gesture of a grateful Republic. But, from what I hear, 4 
man who is able to get into the Reserve in the New York area nowadays 
is much more deserving of recognition. They measure your I. Q., give you 
mechanical comprehension tests, and throw you out for having one 
cousin domiciled in Vichy, France. If you have had experiences of this sort, 
you know what I mean. But, looking at it from another angle, what was It 
(except youth, age or physical disability) that kept you from signing up 
year ago before the competition got so hot? 
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ae and wide experience in building outstanding 
engines and boats to meet the varying demands of 
service encountered by work boats, water taxis, com- 
mercial and sport fishing boats, patrol boats and 
yachts . . . earned Hall-Scott the commission of build- 
ing DEFENDER and INVADER engines for the United 
States Government and the British Admiralty. 





On this solid foundation of a full experience, Hall- 
Scott enlisted for service at home and abroad in this 














t drive to victory. Today Hall-Scott engines in the war 
7 effort total well over 1,000,000 horsepower. They 
e are passing the tests of the toughest laboratory in the 
, world — the proving ground of war — where years of 
normal development are packed into months. 

a The advanced experienced gained in this tremen- 
t dous laboratory is already reflected by improvements 
ay in Hall-Scott engines that will set new standards of 
d craftsmanship and precision manufacture in marine 
it engines for the needs of the future. 
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\e You can always count on Hall- 

1 Scott engines because they are 

‘ built of the best... to last! 
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HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 





Division of American Car and Foundry Motors Company, New York, N. Y. 
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Authorized by the Navy De- 
partment to procure them, we 
will pay you a fair price for 
your chronometer .. . regard- 
less of its condition. Also for 
chronometer clocks and sex- 
tants. A fair price guaranteed. 
No obligation on your part. 


Our expert mechanics are spe- 
cially trained for the intricate 
repair work required. After 
being completely overhauled, 
chronometers, etc., are then 
turned over to the govern- 
ment at the Navy’s appraised 
valuation. 


ROTH BROS. CHRONOMETER CO. 


LARGEST CHRONOMETER REPAIR SHOP IN AMERICA 
104 East 23rd Street, New York City 








SHIP TODAY, MAILING COUPON BELOW. FAIR PRICE GUARANTEED. 
NO OBLIGATION ON YOUR PART 
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ROTH BROS. CHRONOMETER CO. 
104 EAST 23RD ST., NEW YORK CITY f 


Gentlemen: Realizing the Navy needs every available chronometer, 
sextant, etc. Iam shipping you the following: E 


Make and product 





EDR OTT ARNEL ERTS ea’ 


will be paid accordingly. If your estimate is less, I will be informed and if we do 
not agree on a price, chronometer or other instrument will be return2d to me 


It is understood that if, in your opinion, above is worth more than my estimate I F 
at your expense. 








YACHTING 
GREAT LAKES CALLING! 


(Continued from page 22) 


At Port Huron, or Sarnia, on the opposite bank in Canada, one looks 
north over nearly two hundred miles of water towards Manitoulin Island, 
which forms the outer barrier to the North Channel and, together with the 
Saugeen Peninsula, to Georgian, McGregor and Whitefish bays. Behind 
these barriers to the broad lake lies a cruiser’s paradise, unequaled in this 
country and not surpassed in beauty anywhere except, perhaps, by the 
coast of British Columbia north from Vancouver. In contrast to the 
southern end of Lake Huron, which is still flat, with not too many good 
natural harbors, once you’ve turned Cape Hurd into Georgian Bay, the 
character of the country changes and becomes more rugged and rocky, 
islands become frequent, harbors more plentiful, while to the north a 
range of quartz mountains comes right down to the shore and drops off 
into the clear water of the lake. 

If you will take a chart of these waters and spread it out before you, you 
will get a better idea of what this region is like than I can tell you here. In 
some stretches along the north shore, dotted shore lines, lack of soundings 
and large patches of white paper reveal lack of surveys among the thou- 
sands of islands and the many inlets. Navigation marks, while adequate 
near all the main channels and towns, are few and sometimes nonexistent 
for those waters where the cruiser likes to poke. Among the maze of islands 
in Whitefish and,McGregor bays and in Whaleback Channel, one may 
easily get lost even with a chart unless sharp count of the islets is kept as 
one passes between many that look much alike. But this only adds to the 
enjoyment. In cruising “off soundings,’’ as they say up there, one should 
have a local pilot on the first trip, but in most places the cruising man 
will get along without trouble. 

This lack of buoys has one drawback. There are frequent boulders or 
ledges that stick up from deep water to just below the surface and give no 
sign of their being until the keel of the ship fetches up on them. Due to the 
efforts of the Great Lakes Cruising Club, many of these rocks and hazards 
have been charted or described on the club’s special harbor charts, and 
some have been marked by stakes. In clear weather they can be located 
from the masthead. Yachtsmen exchange information about the harbors 
they visit, and spread the word of new coves they find, so that the informa- 
tion gets around by the grapevine method. But those cruising these waters 
prefer iron keels to lead. They are harder, and slide off rocks more easily. 


Ture are so many harbors that one can mention only a few of the more 
popular ones. Yet “popular’’ does not mean that they are crowded. Often 
you have the whole cove to yourself. Habitations are few. Indians may 
stroll down to the water’s edge to have a look at you. And yet you are apt 
to find other boats anchored when you arrive, their crews out in dinghies 
trying their luck with the bass, or ashore stretching their legs. A few years 
ago, cruising with Herrick Duggan in Glencairn, we dropped our hook 
late one afternoon in the harbor on Darch Island. Not a boat or a habita- 
tion in sight. Yet just before sunset two other small cruisers nosed in and 
dropped their hooks, and all three of us were flying the Cruising Club of 
America burgee. We were among friends. 

Whether you enter this region from the south by way of Cape Hurd and 
Georgian Bay, or from the west via Mackinac Straits and the Detour or 
False Detour Passages, you will orient yourself ultimately at Little Cur- 
rent, situated on the north coast of Manitoulin Island, said to be the 
largest island in fresh water in the world. It’s a quaint little town sprawled 
along the waterfront where you will tie up to a dock as the North Channel 
here narrows to a few hundred feet. If you stay long enough at Little Cur- 
rent, you will meet everyone who cruises “up North.’ It’s a center of 
supplies, a place to receive and send mail; it’s a customs center where 
you can get clearance for U.S. ports, and it’s where Grant Turner and his 
wife will make you welcome. Grant Turner is, or was, Port Captain. Little 
Current has a charm all its own and most of the harbors we’ve been telling 
about are within a day’s sail or run — at most two days. 

To the east are Killarney, on its narrow strait, with French River an- 
other day’s sail to the eastward; Collins Inlet, Narrow Bay (commonly 
called Bay Fine) and McGregor Bay. To the north is Belle Cove, on Great 
Cloche Island, and the labyrinth of Whitefish Bay; while to the west lie 
McBean and Benjamin Harbors, Little Detroit Passage, Darch and Clap- 
perton Islands, John Harbor and Whaleback Channel, all of which must 
be visited or traversed. These are only a few of the spots. You'll find many 
more for yourself. And you’ll be loth to leave when your time is up. 

At the western end of the North Channel, beyond Potagannissing bay, 
are the St. Mary’s River and the St. Joseph Channel leading to the 500 
and Lake Superior. As I’ve never cruised on that big inland sea, the de- 
scription of it has been left to other and more capable hands in this issue. 
If you are bound west to Mackinac and south to Lake Michigan, you will 
go out by one or the other of the Detour passages on either side of Drum- 
mond Island, and here will be found three fine little harbors that are all 
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110-foot submarine chasers of the type being built by 
Fisher Boat Works and American Cruiser. Haskelite All 
Mahogany Marine Panels used for side shield panels; pilot 
house and trunk tops, sides and ends; breakwater panels. 
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@ The outstanding success with 
which Haskelite Al] Mahogany Ply- 
wood Panels meet the rigid require- 
ments for small U. S. Navy craft, 
stamps them as the finest marine 
panels ever built. 

Because these panels are made up 
of Honduras Mahogany veneers 
throughout, they resist rot, checking 
and marine growth with remarkable 
efficiency. But in addition to the - 
sea-worthiness and endurance com- 
monly associated with solid mahogany, 
Haskelite Marine Panels possess the 
light weight, great strength and easy 
fabrication characteristics of any good 
grade plywood. 

That explains why Haskelite’s entire 
production of marine paneling now is 







THaskelite “ALL MAHOGANY” Plywood 


Proved kat 


OF ALL MARINE PANELS 








The landing boats in this picture are built by 

Higgins Industries, Inc., and are made with 

Haskelite Marine Plywood for hulls, decking, 
bulkheads, etc. 


going into navy vessels for the dura- 
tion...explains, too, why private 
yachtsmen and naval architects will 
write ‘““Haskelite ALL MAHOGANY” 
into specifications when the emergency 
is Over. 


HASKELITE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Dept. Y-4206, 208 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
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TO O LATE WHEN THE KNIFE GOES IN 


The time to prevent dry rot is when a boat is building. Then a thorough coat of 
International Wood Preservative (Copper Naphthanate) inside and out to the 
frames and skin of a wooden vessel will positively prevent dry rot, fungi 
growth and mildew. Easy to apply with brush, spray or dip. Used on Army, 
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Navy and Coast Guard vessels. Write for prices and particulars. 


International Wood Preservative 


(Copper Naphthanate) 


International Paint Company, Inc. 


New York City 
21 West Street 


San Francisco 
970 Tennessee St. 


AGENTS IN EVERY IMPORTANT PORT 
































% Danforth Anchors = Efficient and 


EASY 
TO HANDLE 


Efficient—The instant it hits bottom 
the pull on the shank ploughs the 
flukes down into firm holding ground 
—even through layers of soupy mud! 
The stronger the pull, the deeper it 
digs. 


Easy-to-Handle—No unfolding 
... just throw it over-board. Haul 
in... it comes up clean. Drop on 
deck . .. it lies down flat. 


USED BY U. S. NAVY © ARMY @® COAST 
@ SELF-BURYING GUARD 
@ NEVER FOULS 
@ STOWS FLAT More than 50 types of U. S. fighting craft Dan- 
or in forth equipped — sizes from 15 to 11,000 ibs. 
HAWSE PIPES 
@ NO UNFOLDING ‘Write for NEW Danforth folder: “Hints on Anchoring”. 
@ HUSKY CAST R. S. DANFORTH 
STEEL ~” 2162 Center St. * Berkeley, Calif. 


DANFORTH 


Anchors 
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that any cruiser could ask. There is: Whitney Bay, into which you pick 
your way carefully past rock-studded islets to the snuggest anchorage one 
could wish, and Island Harbor, both on the south side of Drummond, 
and Pilot Cove, a marvelous little harbor almost exactly round, about 
400 feet in diameter and protected from all the winds. Thirty-five feet of 
water can be had here. 

From Whitney Bay it is a sail of about 40 miles up the Straits of Macki- 
nac to high Mackinac Island which, on a clear day, can be seen for almost 
the whole distance. Here the famous Mackinac races from Chicago and 
Port Huron end, and here a fleet of yachts is usually found, either resting 
(?) after one of the aforementioned races, or on their respective ways 
towards the cruising ground to the east, west or south. It is the Cross- 
roads of the Great Lakes, and a place to see, though in an easterly blow 
the harbor is not too secure for small boats. 

From this point, Lake Michigan spreads its 325-mile length to the south 
and southwest. The best of the cruising waters, however, are in the north- 
ern third. Here lie Little and Big Traverse Bay, the latter almost a lake 
in itself, Charlevoix, a popular summer community with yacht clubs, 
racing fleets and its lake of the same name. With beautiful shore lines, 
largely wooded, deep water and sheltering coves behind Cat Head Point, 
one could spend a week here under ideal conditions. 

Across on the west shore is Green Bay, 100 miles in length with an added 
25 miles to the head of Big Bay de Noc. I’ve never sailed it myself but I 
understand it is delightful cruising ground. The shores are picturesque, 
islands abound, yacht clubs are plentiful and on the shores of the bay are 
many shipyards and several boatbuilding plants that have turned out 
many fine yachts for Lake Michigan sailors. Now, however, these and 
the other plants on the lake, such as those at Manitowoc, Benton Harbor, 
St. Joe, and Chicago, are all busy building and launching subchasers, 
mine sweepers, convoy vessels and submarines for the Navy, as well as 
many smaller craft for Army service. — 

Green Bay is a large body of water in its own right. Some of the harbors 
are largely devoted to commercial pursuits but there are plenty more that 
are ideal for the small cruiser, such as at Harbor Island, and Snail Shell, 
at Fayette. Some of the harbors on the bay are exposed to winds from a 
certain quarter but, even in severe weather, harbors offering shelter to the 
prevailing winds can always be had. 

South of Green Bay, and Sleeping Bear Point on the east side, the lake 
is large and open, the shore line being for the most part high sandy bluffs, 
and the harbors are frequently at the mouths of rivers. Entrance to them 
is generally between piers or jetties that leave a narrow channel; but, once 
inside, the waters open out, making good sized lakes, such as at Portage, 
Muskegon, Holland, etc. At Milwaukee, fine breakwaters give a protected 
harbor several miles long and wide enough to afford good sailing. 


Curcaco, with its many yacht club and small boat harbors, perfectly 
protected, is, of course, the chief yachting center and has the greatest 
fleet on Lake Michigan and larger than anywhere else on all’ the lakes 
except Detroit, where numerous and large clubs and more protected waters 
have made yachting very popular. 

And that, in general, is an over all and very sketchy picture of the Great 
Lakes cruising ground. It’s a picture drawn for the “outsider” who 
doesn’t know the Lakes, and many features that should have been men- 
tioned have probably been omitted. I can hear your old cruising hand say: 
“Why, that guy has left out all the real places and only told us of those 
everyone knows about. He doesn’t really know the Lakes.’’ My answer is 
that I have seen enough of cruising there to want more of it, and I hope 
I’ve made some of those who have never sailed the waters anywhere 
between Kingston, Ontario, and Duluth want to sample them. In these 
days, when everyone is making personal sacrifices of some kind, when the 
day-by-day grind of doing your bit in the great struggle for freedom makes 
it vital to keep fit, refreshment for the mind and soul is as necessary 48 
for the body. Yachtsmen do not need to be told that cruising is the surest 
way for them to achieve that refreshment. Cruising in waters far from 
the congested areas and the hurry of modern life is what these lakes have to 
offer, and it is offered in greater measure and charm in the waters here 
described as ‘‘up North” than anywhere else I have sailed. 


Nore. Gasoline rationing is in effect in Canada. At the time of writing, 
it is too early to say just how this will be applied to cruising yachtsmen 
in Canadian waters, and what happens to supplies between now and the 
cruising season will determine how it will affect cruising. If available sup- 
plies are curtailed to the point where essential services require it all, 
yachtsmen, who have already given so many of their numbers to the forces, 
will be the last to complain. If rationing is in effect in Canada and not in 
the Middle Western States, a cruise can be based on Rogers City or Macki- 
nac Island, for example, points which are not much over 100 miles from 
Little Current and within the cruising radius of the average yacht. At 
present, about 90 gallons of gasoline can be obtained in Canada for marine 
motors of 125 hp. or over in pleasure boats. And the air is still free. 
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',.. smooth enough for the finest yacht or cruiser 


With the introduction of Twin Disc Marine Gears, boat owners realized 
that smooth performance and rugged strength, with wear-resistant 
qualities, could be successfully combined in one Marine Reverse and 
Reduction Gear. 
_- Today, Twin Disc Marine Gears are demonstrating their sound value 
in widely diversified use: as an important accessory on small, fast boats 
needed by the Navy .. . in essential work-boat operations where long 
hours of continuous heavy-duty service is the every day fare... in 
fishing boats where quick maneuvering is vital to prevent the tangling 
of lines or nets. 

While the entire output of Twin Disc Marine Gears is pledged to our 
government for war use and we cannot supply new gears for pleasure 
boat use until the war is won, parts and service are available from all 


Twin Disc distributors or parts depots. 


ILLUSTRATED ABOVE: This 26-ft. lifeboat, built by Welin Davit & Boat Corp. for the 
Mississippi Shipping Company, is powered by a single cylinder Gray Marine Diesel 
equipped with a Twin Disc Marine Reverse and Reduction Gear. Boat has a capacity 
of 27 persons. 


At Lert: Twin Disc Marine Reverse and Reduction Gears to fit standard flywheel 
housings. Reduction ratios from 1:1 to 4.38:1. Capacities from 25 to 215 hp. 


RES. U-S. PAT. OFF. 


TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY, 1368 RACINE STREET, RACKNE, WISCONSIN 

















HIGGINS Boats 
Ask the 
Commandos! 
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HIGGINS INDUSTRIES, INC. 


NEW ORLEANS, JU. S. A. 


can & €) SF 






WORLD'S SBvti2RPeERSs OF BOATS 










sole under 
165 pounds £3 
pressure. Jia 


IN TOP-SIDERS! 


HEREVER there’s danger of slip- 
pingonsmooth, slick surfaces, 
the famous soles of Sperry Top-Siders 
—with their 3700 gripping tentacles 
—assure maximum safety. 
It has been the custom for Top- 
Sider dealers to place their orders 
Jong before the consuming season. 
Thus, liberal quantities were man- 
ufactured before our entry into the 
War. Hence, until dealers’ stocks 
are exhausted, they will be able to 
supply you. Oxford, white or navy, 
$4.50.* Elk hide moccasin, white or 
brown, $6.95.* Exclusive feature of 
Sperry Top-Sider sole is no space be- 
tween segments to pick up gravel or 
dirt. If you can’t obtain Top-Siders 
in your community, let us know. , 
*Prices slightly higher on West Coast 


SPERRY TOP-SIDER 
FOOTWEAR , 


15 MAIN STREET 
BEACON FALLS, CONN. 































YACHTING 
IN SMALL BOAT BUILDING 


(Continued from page 53) 


ECONOMIES 


I made them the same shape as the windows and, being 114” wide, they 
overlapped the edge of the glass. A narrow strip of sponge rubber is fitted 
between this Prestwood frame and the glass and the frame is screwed to 
the cabin trunk. The rubber under the frame maintains constant pressure 
against the glass. The outside of the cabin trunk is then smoothed to a 
glossy mahogany finish right up to the glass. And, unlike putty, it stays 
smooth and glossy. On the inside, the screw holes are puttied and the frame 
is painted with white enamel to match the rest of the interior. These win- 
dows are absolutely watertight and they are neater than those on most of 
the small boats I’ve seen. The total cost was about a dollar for the quarter- 
inch plate glass windows and elastic composition. I cut the frames from 
scrap Prestwood with a keyhole saw and then smoothed them with file 
and sandpaper. 

The Prestwood frame for the forward cabin window is fitted with two 
small brass hinges on top and a window catch on the bottom. In this case, 
the sponge rubber strip has been fastened into the rabbet. For ventilation, 
the window frame is swung open on its hinges and the plate glass is re- 
moved. When the window is closed, with the glass in place, the rubber 
makes it watertight. This arrangement is not as convenient as the stand- 
ard bronze hinged portlight but its cost is only a few cents. 

Rabbeting the windows can be a little ticklish. I used a regular wood 
scriber, however, with the point filed to a knife edge. By drawing this along 
the edge of the window, it makes a rough cut. As the cut deepens, the 
point of the scriber can be made longer so as to cut deeper. By cutting the 
inside edge first and then the outside edge, a fairly neat rabbet is made. 


In building the ice box, I made a wedge shaped box of Prestwood to fit 
against the side of the hull. In putting the box together, I used mahogany 
cleats as inside cornerposts; these were made from 1” by 1” stock. I then 
cut some sheets of Celotex (which is about 14” thick) to fit each side and 
laid two thicknesses against all the inside surfaces. This made the entire 
inner surface flush with the wooden corner cleats. I gave these interior 
surfaces several coats of aluminum paint so that they would not absorb 
food odors. Through a small hole in the bottom, the ice water drains into 
the bilge. A thirty-pound piece of ice fits in easily and yet allows ample 
room for beer and other victuals. If not chopped up for highballs, the ice 
lasts from four to five days. The lifting lid is made the same way, a top 
piece of Prestwood ‘with two layers of Celotex fastened to the underside. 
In addition, however, to dress it up, it is covered on top with inlaid lino- 
leum and fitted with a metal edging. The only items of expense are the 
metal edging and the linoleum and they aren’t actually necessary. In a 
small boat, where space is at such a premium, this ice box not only takes 
up an absolute minimum of room, since it is made to fit the hull, but it has 
the big advantage of being inexpensive. This year I plan to fit a small 
sump tank in the bilge for the ice water to drain into. 

The galley dresser, like the ice box, is made largely of Prestwood. Work- 
ing with such large sections (as opposed to planking with tongue and groove 
stock), few joints are necessary and the work is greatly speeded up. The 
top of the galley is also covered with inlaid linoleum, finished with metal 
edging to match the ice box. Again, this linoleum and metal edging are 
about the only expensive materials since the rest of the stock is scrap. 
And this brings us to the sink and running water system. 

In the first place, I not only wanted to avoid the cost of a regular marine 
sink but the sizes available were not what I considered convenient ones 
for such a small boat. The smallest standard size sink was too small to 
wash full sized plates. The next larger sink was so much bigger that it 
would not only take up much needed space in the galley but would tend to 
use too much water for the limited supply of a small ship. I wanted a 
round sink since it would use less water. At this point, I considered trying 
to make a sink to my own specifications. 


Avrer much looking around, I finally found, in Sears Roebuck, a pan 
called a mixing bowl. It’s made of heavy steel with a triple coating of white 
porcelain enamel. It measures about 1014’ diameter by about 5” deep, 
just the size I wanted, and it is bowl shaped. It is, of course, practically 
impossible to drill a hole through porcelain enamel finish without chip- 
ping. I had expected this, however, and had on hand a small can of white 
porcelain enamel paint, and it did an excellent job of smoothing over the 
small chipped spots in the bottom. In the same store I bought a chromium 
tailpiece, which is the metal drain pipe set in the hole of a regular sink. I 
drilled a circle of small holes in the bottom of the pan, filed the edges 
smooth, set in the chromium tailpiece and touched up the chipped spots 
with the enamel. So that the tailpiece could be securely fastened to the 
bottom of the sink (difficult because of the thinness of the metal in the 
bowl), I inserted a piece of automobile radiator hose, 2” long and 2” 1n 
diameter, between the nut of the tailpiece and the bottom of the pan; then 
tightened up the nut. It made a firm, tight joint. When the bowl is set 
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under the dresser top so that the rim is hidden under it (the inside diam- 
eter of the bow] is the same as the diameter of the hole in the dresser top), 
no one would ever dream that the sink came from any place but a regular 
marine supply store. To finish it off, a narrow rim of aluminum edging 
is fastened around the inside edge of the hole in the dresser top, as on a 
kitchen sink. The cost of the sink? Fifty cents for the bowl and 65 cents 
for the tailpiece. 

For water supply I made a galvanized tank holding about twelve gallons 
to fit in the bow of the boat. In theory, the tank shouldn’t be in the bow 
but in practice it seems to work well. It feeds by gravity to an ordinary 
chromium plated bathroom faucet set in the dresser top beside the sink. 
The sink, being above the water line, drains through a hose to a through- 
hull connection in the bottom. 

I spent many hours trying to figure out a table that would be large 
enough for four people to eat from conveniently, yet could be stowed easily. 
It had to be stable enough so that if someone happened to lean heavily on 
one corner the beans wouldn’t go flying all over the cabin. [t should also 
be adapted for use in the cockpit. 

I finally settled on a design for a table 32” by 22” made from the last 
remaining piece of Prestwood. It has four short legs, each 11’’ long, which, 
when not in use, fold flat somewhat like those of a bridge table. The legs 
open to more than 90° so that they straddle the two bunks in the cabin, 
or the two cockpit seats when the table is set up in the cockpit. This table 
is large, it is as stable as the one in your kitchen and, an important feature, 
it takes up no footroom. With the legs folded flat, the table stows con- 
veniently in the fore peak against the side of the hull. 

For cooking, the boat is furnished with two individual Primus stoves. 
The two separate units total less than half the cost of a standard two- 
burner stove with the added feature that they can be stowed under the 
galley dresser. In a boat of this size, a standard two-burner stove takes up 
much valuable space when not in use since it is too large to stow out of the 
way. Forward of the ice box and adjoining it is a small drop*table hinged to 
the bilge stringer. This table has holes drilled to fit the legs of the Primus 
stove and it is just large enough to hold both of them firmly in place even 
though the boat is heeled over. When not in use, the table folds flat 
against the hull. When cooking with this arrangement, no useful space is 
lost. The top of the dresser and ice box are clear and may be used for pans, 
eans, highball glasses, plates and what have you. The individual stoves are 
fitted with clips to hold pans in place. 


A sixaiz cylinder Lauson air-cooled motor, installed under the cockpit 
floor, drives the boat about 5 knots. It turns a 12’”’ by 8” propeller through 
a 2.1 reduction gear. Since all single cylinder motors are noisy, it was pos- 
sible, at first, to converse in the cockpit only by yelling; after an hour or so 
of this kind of conversation, we generally felt that it was far easier to remain 
quiet. I started thinking about sound absorbing materials and wound up 
by fastening sheets of Celotex on each side and under the motor and on the 
underside of the cockpit floor. The results were gratifying. It not only made 
possible conversation in ordinary tones but it noticeably improved the 
cooling efficiency of the air-cooled motor by forming a tunnel through 
which the air could pass only in one direction, as opposed to the heated air 
circulating around the motor. A lazarette hatch at the after end of the cock- 
pit seat allows the hot air to escape. 

The controls for the motor are brought to the lazarette hatch, since this 
is directly under the tiller and, therefore, convenient to handle. The gear 
shifting lever consists of a piece of galvanized pipe about 18’ long with 
a hole drilled through the lower end; a machine bolt through this hole fas- 
tens it to the aftermost cockpit floor beam. Attached to this length of pipe, 
about 6” above the bolt, is a length of tiller cable which runs through two 
sets of blocks under each side of the cockpit floor to the clutch arm on the 
motor. By moving the top end of the pipe athwartships, the motor may be 
shifted from neutral to reverse or forward. A gasoline throttle quadrant, 
made from two short pieces of sail track connected to a Bowden cable, 
controls the engine speed. 

The drawing shows that the cockpit drains aft, even though the well is 
narrower aft. In theory, of course, the cockpit should drain forward. But a 
small boat of relatively light displacement tends to sail down by the stern 
due to the weight of the passengers, so the arrangement works out well. 

After a full season’s sailing, I can think of no changes that I would make 
in the layout of the boat if it were to be done over. Probably a 22’ hull is 
about as small as you can go and still have a cruiser that offers any degree 
of comfort on overnight trips. And, in a boat this size, I am convinced that 
the only convenient arrangement is to run the foot of the bunks under the 
cockpit seats since this allows so much more room in the cabin. I have heard 
many comments about the advantages of having the galley at the com- 
panionway: such as being able to stand up while cooking and that the heat 
from the stoves escapes through the hatch. It’s been my experience, how- 
ever, that cooking can be accomplished quite comfortably while sitting on 
the adjoining bunk. In my boat, the companion hatch is 33” long and the 

eat from the stoves has no trouble in leaving. 
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WE HOPE that you will find 
at least a little time this sum- 
mer to get out on your boat. 
Nothing mends body and mind 
like ol’ Doctor Neptune. 


WE HOPE that we find time 
too, although we have a terrif- 
ic war production schedule. 
Perhaps you have too. 


But, boating or no boating, we 
will exert ourselves to the 
utmost to supply our fighting 


forces with every possible Elec- 
tric Plant. 


UNITED STATES MOTORS CORP. 


OSHKOSH 
WIS. 









4 Cyl. 
insaneh thats Marine Diesel Line includes 2, 4 and 
15 KW 6-cylinder models 5 to 60 KW. Also 


gasoline units 500 watts and up. (Not 
available for the duration) 


MARINE ELECTRIC PLANTS 
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16 
MICHIGAN'S 
VITALLY IMPORTANT 
PROPELLER RECON- 
DITIONING SERVICE 





We're ALL SET to Smooth Out 
Your Propeller Problems 





MICHIGAN maintains 17 strategically located 
factory equipped service stations which stand 
ready to give you a guaranteed accurate 
reconditioning fob on any propeller of any 
type or make—within 24 hours, if need be. 
Write for address of nearest station. 


— — cee eS 
— NS 


American's finest propellers—made by the exclusive MICHIGAN 
MACHINED-PITCH process which assures superior performance— 
are still available on priority orders. If, however, your propeller 
is badly worn or torn and you don't rate a priority, just send it to 
our nearest service station. Chances are that it can be made good 
as new by the MICHIGAN process. 









MICHIGAN WHEEL COMPANY - GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 











Hubbard’s is headquarters for top quality 
marine hardware and fittings— with an un- 
usually complete stock still available. For 
anything from a rudder pintle to a complete 
rigging, write to Hubbard’s. 














STAR HALYARD LOCK—Designed 
for use on either main or jib hal- 
yard. Reduces downward thrust on 
mast by halyards 50%. $1.05 plain, 
$1.38 polished. 
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STREAMLINED TURNBUCKLE— 
Anti-fouling turnbuckle. Absolutely 
new, especially designed to prevent 
sheets and sails from catching or 
binding on turnbuckle. 5/16” size $4.40 
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2203 CENTRAL, NEWPORT BEACH, CALIF. 


SOUTH COAST 
COMPANY 





BOOM CLAW—Bronze claw with 
smooth contact surface to protect 
sail. For small boats in conjunction 
with reefing gear. Size 1, 1% to 2” 
-83¢e plain, $1.38 polished. 


PS 


HAND LOCK—A well built small 
roller reefing gear for dinghys and 
other small boats, Simple in opera- 
tion. For boom size 1% to 2”. 
Plain, $8.53. Polished, $9.90. 








United States \. 
reau of , Ships Neg. > 


me awarded to 
Hubbard South Coast Co. 
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The only addition I plan to make this year is to rig a couple of clothes 
hammocks, like those used in Pullman berths, over the bunks so that, on 
overnight trips, clothing won’t be distributed all over the cabin. These 
may be hung from the carlines where the bunks go under the cockpit seats. 
I prefer this arrangement to building in clothes lockers that take up a lot 
of space. ; 

The experience of actually doing some of the building; of figuring out 
what wood should be used where, and why; how to finish various woods, 
and doing a little plumbing, develops knowledge that, to me, makes for a 
more competent sailor. It probably also means that the confidence ac- 
quired in this way prompts one to make the little repairs or adjustments 
the need for which is so often overlooked. 


THE GENTLE ART OF SHIRKING 


(Continued from page 51) 


the dinghy painter, setting the ensign at the taffrail and getting the board- 
ing ladder over the side preparatory to going ashore. 

The cook called ‘Come and get it” and George, courteously the last to 
go below, took the aftermost seat at the table. It may have been only a 
coincidence but he was tactically placed farthest from our forward galley 
and in the best possible position to have the grub passed to him without 
having to do any passing in return. How he bellowed for his second help- 
ings and how busy he kept the hungry fellow who was first below and who 
took a seat just abaft the galley door! 


Just before dishwashing drill was announced, George slipped on deck 
with his second cup of coffee and an evening cigar. We started to summon 
him to a trick at the soap and water but gave it up when we found him 
busily engaged in refilling the riding light and carefully trimming the wick. 
The next evening, at sea around the Cape, it was the port running light 
and the next night, off Block Island, it was the starboard one. George 
lengthened the job out to cover three consecutive evenings of dishwashing 
and, on the fourth night, when I thought we had him, we made City Island 
in time to eat ashore. 

But, again, I am getting ahead of myself and almost forgot a nice piece 
of spinnaker work that George performed; that last afternoon we made the 
most of an unexpected easterly that picked us up off Stratford Shoal and 
carried us home in jig time. George had served his time in kite-setting 
class boats and ocean racers and knew the easy end as well as the next man. 

The spinnaker, of course, was not stopped up. It never is when you need 
it. And it was breezing up just a trifle too much to risk setting it flying, 
what with a few uncertain seams and a certainly uncertain pair of patches 
that I had put on myself. So we snaked her out of her bag and stretched 
her out along the weather rail for stopping. 

The crew swarmed like flies on the spinnaker. It was a heavy, old-fash- 
ioned one, yet plenty big, and a bit of dampness due to a leaky hatch in 
the fore peak didn’t make the job any easier. Just as we got it under con- 
trol, George appeared obligingly from below with the stopping twine and 
put on the stops, one by one, as we did the squeeze play for him. 

We hoisted the spinnaker, wrestled the heavy, solid pole out to wind- 
ward and rove off the after guy and the sheet to the quarter winches. But 
George, running true to form, had picked out for himself a nice quiet spot 
in the shade on the fore deck. And from this vantage point, sitting on a 
cushion, he busied himself with the forward guy, which really wasn’t 
needed as we were running dead before it. We, on the sheet and after guy, 
worked ourselves into a lather while George, with a few loose turns of the 
forward guy on the sampson post screamed: “In a hair . . . out a hair” 
until the spinnaker drew to his liking. 


Awnp so back up the Sound, to anchor at City Island, to dinner ashore 
and finally to a long evening’s gam on deck with the pleasant tinkle of 
cracked ice in strong spirits. George broke out his accordion and sang as 
only he could sing. And limericks and stories, most of which we had never 
heard, poured from his lips in endless profusion. We didn’t beach him and 
we didn’t keelhaul him, although he richly deserved it for his deeds — or 
lack of deeds— of the preceding days. Instead, we planned another 
cruise for the following month and George, with all his faults, is going 
along too. 

He’s a good shipmate, even if he does bring to the art of shirking a touch 
akin to genius. He’s a swell guy to have around even if the rest of us have 
to do most of his work for him. I imagine in a bad jam or a hard chance he’d 
be the best man aboard and would work like a beaver until things got to 
rights again. He’s just one of those guys who are hard to live with but 
harder still to live without. And I’ve learned a whale of a lot about the 
gentle art of shirking myself from him — and intend to learn more. It’s 
going to come in pretty handy one of these days when the years begin to 
pile up and the waistband expands out of control. 
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U. S. Coast Guard 


and to the 
Coast Guard Auxiliary! 





Stanley W. Donogh, Pacific Northwest Manager 
for Sears, Roebuck & Co., exemplifies the men 
whose boats were ‘‘ready and fit,’’ worthy of 
requisitioning by the Coast Guard. Mr. Donogh’s 
new 63-footer, powered with two 6-cylinder 
Gray Marine Diesels, is one of the fastest patrol 





boats of its type on the West Coast. 


—To all the serious-minded yachtsmen who have loved the sea 
and created the good sea-going craft that are proving mighty 
useful right now: 


—To those who have been improving a lifetime of specialized 
training by intensified study in their Power Squadrons and 
similar enterprises: 


— To those whose boats were ready and fit for action: 
—To their captains who promptly enlisted: 


— And to the officers of the U. S. Coast Guard, a Service that has 
always been good to yachtsmen, that is doing a great job in 
organizing and utilizing the resources of American Yachting: 


* OUR HAT IS OFF TO YOU! * 


GRAY MARINE MOTOR COMPANY 


Marine Specialists... Gasoline and Diesel Engines 
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« * All Cut for Victory! 


COMPLETE BROKERAGE DEPARTMENT 
STORAGE — REPAIRS 


ELEVATOR AND MARINE RAILWAY UP TO 250 TONS 


TEXACO GAS DOCK — MARINE HARDWARE — PAINTS 
JOINER AND MACHINE SHOPS —SPAR BUILDING AND RIGGING 


"Most Complete Yard on the Great Lakes” 


Fisher Boat Works Inc. 
DET ho L 


Russert J. Pounsor, bic 








DEFENSE COMES FIRST 


A-E-CO 
supports this demand 
with all its facilities 

to supply 

A-E-CO 
Marine Deck Auxiliaries 

for our 


Navy and Merchant Marine 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

















YACHTING 
MOORING WITHIN THE LAW 


(Continued from page 44) 


to build up and it is so crowded that the mooring problem is primarily one 
of getting the greatest number of boats into the smallest possible space. In 
this harbor, the regulations provide that the mooring equipment be two 
anchors coupled to a bridle. It is further provided that: 

“ Anchors to be placed at distance apart equal to the length of the vesse] 
using mooring. A bridle of chain leading from the anchors to a spherical 
buoy or keg painted white and bearing the number (in figures not less than 
three inches high) of the permit issued. The buoy to protrude above the 
water at least twelve inches. 


“Vessel up to 20 feet, 1 100 Ib. anchor. 
Vessel up to 30 feet, 2 100 lb. anchors. 
Vessel up to 50 feet; 2 150 lb. anchors. 
Vessel up to 65 feet, 2 200 Ib. anchors.” 


Since space is at a premium, the scope allowed has been cut to a mini- 
mum and, according to the regulations, is only 25 per cent greater than 
the distance from the buoy at high water to either anchor. For Sheepshead 
Bay this has been enough, in the big hurricane of 1938 as well as in 
shorter and lighter blows. In more open harbors, a scope equal to 2.3 times 
the sum of the depth at high water, the distance from the bow chock to 
the water, and the increase in depth of water at hurricane level is recom- 
mended. For example, for an anchorage where the depth at high water is 
10 feet, and the distance between the bow chock and the water is 5 feet, the 
scope would be estimated as 2.3 (10+5+6), the 6 feet being an approxima- 
tion of hurricane high water. According to Risdale Ellis, who has suggested 
this formula, greater scope may be desirable, especially for boats over 
40 feet. But, if the harbor is crowded, it may be necessary to use shorter 
scope and heavier ground tackle. The time honored rule of thumb which 
allows ten pounds of anchor for each foot of over all length is still good. 

Actually, except for storms of hurricane velocity, the greatest danger to 
boats riding at moorings is not:that they will break loose but that another 
boat will collide with them. Of a group of two hundred boats in Long 
Island Sound insured during 1941, only one broke loose from her mooring 
but there were twelve claims for damage caused by ramming by others. 


Tuumsine through the old reports of admiralty law (which, incidentally, 
make swell reading), I find that the question of liability for such accidents 
was settled absolutely by the courts ninety-nine years ago. To wit: “Ifa 
ship be at anchor with no sail set, and in a proper place for anchoring, and 
another ship, under sail, occasions damage to her, the latter is liable.” 
Under ordinary circumstances, therefore, the owner of a boat that has been 
run into while at her mooring can collect for the damage. Theoretically, 
that is, he has a right to collect; practically, it may not be so easy. For 
when an action is instituted and the circumstances under which the col- 
lision occurred are at all unusual (as legally most will be found to be), 
the man who is seeking damages may have to prove that there was nothing 
he could have done to avoid the accident. In one case, it was held by the 
court that a ship being towed into a dock was liable for damage to a 
schooner tied to the pier because the ship’s fenders were not properly 
placed. Apparently, it was obvious that the ship and schooner would col- 
lide for the crews of both boats got out fenders. Despite the fenders, the 
rail of the schooner was smashed; her owner was ordered to be reimbursed. 
If the fenders on the schooner had not been carefully placed, or if none 
had been put over, her owner might have had to split the costs 50-50. 

Even when a gale is shrieking through the rigging, the crew of a boat 
that is safe at anchor must do everything possible to avoid a threatened 
collision. If there is a way of avoiding the collision that does not entail 
extraordinary risk, and it be not tried, the boat is considered a participant 
in the wrong and must divide the loss with the other boat. And if an ac- 
cident is shown to have been inevitable, her own loss must be borne by the 
owner of the boat which was damaged. 

Legal decisions have a characteristically positive quality but none can 
be accepted as an absolute answer; each mishap has individual features 
and ‘in each case it is up to the court to decide whether the skippers could 
have prevented the accident, conditions being what they were. Generally, 
the courts have been realistic, and seamanship rather than legal quibbling 
is the basis of their judgments. A good example of this is the decision in the 
action brought in the name of the yacht Gevalia against the Vision after 
both yachts had piled up on the beach at Larchmont. The Gevalia was at 
anchor in Larchmont Harbor when the Vision sailed in and dropped her 
hook. That night, all went well but the next day a southeast gale was 
blowing and both yachts began to drag. The Vision procured two addi- 
tional anchors and with these she managed to bring up although danger 
ously close to the Gevalia and to the beach. That evening, the captain of 
the Gevalia decided to seek a safer harbor but, in getting under way, she 
crossed about a hundred feet ahead of the Vision and the Gevalia’s stat- 
board anchor, which had not yet been hove aboard, fouled the Viseons 
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Ears that hear miles into the sky 


SENTRIES of the night must glean even the — the human ear is magnified and made keenly 
faintest murmur of an airplarie in the skies. | aware of direction by the huge mechanical 
From this sound, the location and direction __ ears of the Sperry Sound Locator. 


of flight must be determined, i ee 
searchlights pointed, the fic ccaey veins eiienibics 
plane identified, and, if tured by Sperry to increase 
necessary, intercepted. the efficiency and effective- 





To do this, the sensitivity of ness of the armed forces. 


Among Sperry products playinga vital rol 
the war effort are the Gyro-Compass, Gyro- 
pilot, Directional Gyro and Gyro-Horizon. 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY, INC. 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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HENRY C. GREBE & CO. Inc. 


3250 NO. WASHTENAW AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 








“ALL OUT’ FOR VICTORY 


Our big, modern yards are working night and day 
—building naval craft for Uncle Sam—with the 
same enthusiasm and skill we used to employ in 
designing and building fine cruising yachts for 
you. When those days come again we'll have 
something new for you. Meanwhile, that toast to 
the Japanese Navy—"Bottoms Up.” 














I Call It the *‘Duration’’ Motor! 


“These are days when it’s great 
to own a Universal! Now, while 
the war effort calls for all prod- 
ucts which can contribute to 
Victory Now, while replace- 
ment parts are so difficult to 
obtain. 


“With my Universal, I’m ‘set’ 
for the duration. This is where 
true 100% marine design really 
shows up. In rugged strength! 
In freedom from over-heating. 
In protection against cylinder- 


Universal 100% Marine Motors 
include 1, 2, 4, 6 and 8-cylinder 
models ranging from 8 to 141 H.P. 


Write for literature 


Universal Motor Co. 


312 Universal Drive * 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 





44 Warren Street 
New York City, N. Y. 


cracking. In more dependable 
positive gear-driven accesso- 
ries. In short, Universals are 
built for service afloat — not 
converted for it!”’ 


Prompt deliveries of Universal 
—_ Marine Motors are possible 
with proper preference ratings for 
work boats, crash boats, patrol 
boats, landing boats, fishing boats, 
house boats, tenders and lighters. 


Write for information 


* Universal 
100% MARINE 
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YACHTING 


cables. “Slip your cable,” the master of the Viston shouted as he felt his 
boat being taken in tow. This could not be done because the Gevalia’s 
cable was shackled to a beam in the hold. Judge Brown observed that: 
“The necessity of letting anchors slip and of being prepared for emer- 
gencies such as this has been familiar to seamen from time immemorial. To 
have a cable shackled so that it cannot be slipped is bad seamanship. If 
lashed at all, it must be by rope that can be cut at a moment’s notice in 
emergency. (See Nares on Seamanship 6th Ed 156.)” The Viston, the 
court said, was under no duty to slip her cable and stand the risk of speed- 
ily running ashore, and the responsibility was placed on Gevalia. 

Except where boats are riding to permanent moorings, the first boat in 
has greater rights than a boat that subsequently drops a hook. This rule 
as to priority has been interpreted to mean that the first boat may veer 
more scope if there is danger of dragging, even though after falling back 
she may be dangerously close to another boat that has anchored nearby. 
But neither this nor any of the other rules are hard and fast. The Gevalia 
was the first to anchor but, because of the ensuing circumstances, she was 
obliged to foot the bill for damages. And almost every case has its special 
attendant circumstances. Knowing your rights and duties is one thing, 
but knowing which way the court will decide is another. 


SO WE BROUGHT HER HOME 


(Continued from page 42) 


Rudy sat up forward and watched ahead. Ted dropped the lead over the 
side regularly every two or three minutes. We were now only about fifteen 
miles from Harbor Beach and we knew there was a fog horn there. Every 
five or ten minutes, as we thought we were getting closer, we listened. 
Never in our lives will we hear a sweeter sound than the first moan of that 
fog horn. We kept on our course until the fog horn sounded square on our 
port beam and then turned directly towards it. It was so thick that we 
were almost on it before we saw it. It looked like a huge castle. 

We got inside the breakwater and found several boats, both sail and 
motor, in this haven. They directed us inshore to the Coast Guard station 
and there we tied up. There was no fog ashore, the sun was shining and 
our spirits went up again. We filled up with gas and got a good dinner. 


We got into Harbor Beach just before one o’clock. The fog was still 
thick offshore. Several boats had been fogbound for several days. It looked 
so bad we even talked again about getting our boat trucked across Michi- 
gan to Lake Michigan. But Ted, who was again our intrepid soul, gave 
us the urge we needed. When it got to be about three o’clock in the after- 
noon, he said: ‘Say, when we arrived here, we could hear the big boats 
out in the shipping lanes blowing, but now they are not blowing.” The 
shipping lanes were about five miles out. We noticed that what he said 
was true. Well, we figured, if we could get in through the fog once, we 
could do it again if we had to. Maybe the fog extended only a mile or two 
out; it was clear enough on shore. 

The folks in the next boat said that we were crazy to go on but we told 
them we were just going out for a ride, that we had no idea of going all the 
way. So off we went straight east, feeling our way past the breakwater. 
We figured that about twenty minutes’ running should be about five miles. 
We went twenty minutes and we imagined it was a little lighter. We had 
learned another fact by now: that we could have fog or wind, but not both 
at once. Comforting thought! 

I had thought that on a trip like this it would be smart to follow the 
big boats but people discouraged me so I forgot it. However, the Coast 
Guard at Harbor Beach said that was a fine way to travel because you 
could get help if you needed it. If you lost one freighter, another would 
come along. 

As we got out near the shipping lanes, the fog became thinner. Just as 
we came out of the fog, we saw a big empty ore boat steaming north and 
we decided we would catch her, just so we could follow her. Well, again the 
gods were with us. The captain of this boat happened to live at Harbor 
Beach. He saw us hustling out to meet him and thought that somebody 
was sending him a message, so he waited for us. We told him we just wanted 
to follow him. He was so relieved that he said he would not only let us 
follow him but he would give us a tow, so he passed a line. 

Was that something! We tied on about five o’clock in the afternoon. 
We were careful to make a good bridle so we would tow straight, and away 
we went. Again we couldn’t sleep. Rudy looked at the propeller of the ore 
boat, half out of water, and told us to wake him if we got up into it. He 
could visualize it slicing sections from our front end. One or two of us 
stayed on watch all night, taking turns to see that the hitch stayed tight, 
that the cleat didn’t tear loose, to watch our course, watch the lights along 
the shore and plot our course, so that, if we should cut loose, we would 
know where we were and could start navigating. 

The steamer was on her way to Sault Ste. Marie and we asked the cap- 
tain to cast us off at Detour. This he did about five the next morning. It was 
a beautiful day, no wind, no fog. We were sitting on top of the world and 
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HEINZERLING BROS. 
“W.P.A.” No. Il 
First Place 
N. J. State Champ. 
Third Place 
N. Atlantic States 
1941 











FIRST, SECOND, THIRD 


in North Atlantic Coast Snipe Championships. 
All equipped with 


LARSEN SAILS 


The Sails That Make Champions 
: este) Gro 


LOUIS J. LARSEN 


Yacht Sailmaker 
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Reonport Sorwice 


FOR YOU FOR YOUR COUNTRY 


Complete, All-year Building, Fitting-out and Re- 
pair Facilities for Pleasure and Commercial Craft 


Wartime boat building is going full blast at the Greenport Yard. 
Yet our facilities are so extensive that we can take care of your 
requirements also. Our complete, 24-hour repair and overhaul 
service is backed by a competent force’of skilled mechanics — and 
an adequate stock of repair parts, fittings and supplies. 
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THERE ARE MANY PLACES FOR 


WEATHERHEAD § 
PRODUCTS 








EATHERHEAD flexible fuel lines and 

tube service parts have countless uses 
on both ships on the ways and ships on the 
waves. Each marine part that Weatherhead 
produces has been engineered not only for 
_ performance but also for speed in production 
_ to meet the need so essential today. 
: ERMETO SAFETY FITTINGS iee- 


For tubes of any metal. Hold up beyond the burst 
strength of the tube itself. Provide safe, strong, depend- 
able tube joints. Easily connected and disconnected. 
No flaring, soldering, welding or threading required. 
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“GE BRASS TUBE FITTINGS 


A complete line of tube service parts made from ex- 
truded brass rod free from porosity. Inverted, S.A.E. 
and compression types with square finish that makes 
installation easy. 


FLEXIBLE FUEL LINES sae 


Oil-proof—gasoline-proof—vibration-proof. Sup- 
plied as complete assemblies or in lengths with 
wide variety of easily attached fittings. 

















“MG PACKLESS VALVES 

Leak-proof; quick acting; sturdy; low overall height; 
natural grip hand wheel; full capacity openings; ex- 
cellent for fuel lines. 

















MARINE CHOKES 3a 


Heavy duty or phosphor bronze to withstand any 
climate. 15 feet long. Also bulk marine conduit 
and wire. 








































YACHTING 


thought we were pretty good. Some would say we were lucky. So we started 
out for Mackinac. We could see our destination ahead of us so we had a 


* chance to check the true course against our compass course and get our 


deviations on westerly courses. We would need these in the long run from 
the Straits of Mackinac to Washington Island. 

We got into Mackinac about 10:30 in the morning, just as a steamer 
was coming in. It is a beautiful spot. Staying only long enough to take on 
gas and oil, we were on way about eleven. We didn’t even stop to eat, 
which we later found was a mistake. This was the third of our own prepared 
meals. Ted fried some prepared meat and it would be hard to say what 
it tasted like. (By the way, each of us prepared one meal. Other than that, 
we either went hungry or ate ashore.) We were through the Straits of 
Mackinac about noon and started out on the westerly course for White 
Shoals, the first light, about twenty miles away. The deviation we had 
figured was about right and we hit White Shoals Light within a quarter of 
a mile. With the course we now laid out, we hit Lansing Shoals right on the 
nose. The sun was shining and there was no wind. Who said we couldn’t 
bring the boat home? 

Turning Lansing Shoals, we set a southwesterly course for Washington 
Island. We went along fine, thinking we would get to Washington Island 
just at dusk, fill up with gas and go on, make Menominee about midnight, 
stay there that night and be ready to pull out for Green Bay early Monday 
morning. We took bow and beam bearings on Beaver Island and some on 
the other islands, checked up and knew we were exactly on our course. 
After getting out of sight of Beaver Island, we saw no land for an hour and, 
just as we picked up what we later learned was Summer Island on the 
horizon, the wind began to blow — and did it blow! 

It was from the northwest and we were taking it right abeam. When the 
wind really began to pipe, we had to turn west, off our course, to take the 
seas on the starboard bow. We were pretty scared at first but found out 
that, by taking them from the right direction and not going too fast, we 
got along nicely. The water that came over into the cockpit we kept bailed 
out so that our bilge was good and dry, and we began to feel better. 


Waar with going slowly and heading off our course, it became apparent 
that we would not make Washington Island before dark. Finally we got 
into the lee of Summer Island and headed south. It was just about twilight, 
we were not too sure of where we were and began looking for a place to 
stop because we had had enough. Wherywe got around the south end of 
Poverty Island and saw the lighthouse, we headed in. The lighthouse 
keeper had been watching us and was there to greet us and guide us in to 
his dock. By this time, it was quite dark so he came aboard and piloted us 
half-way around the Island to his own cove and mooring dock. 

The lighthouse had a telephone cable to shore. It took a long time for us 
to get our turn because there were plenty of phones on the line, but we 
finally got our homes. Our families were glad to know we were close. After 
that, there wasn’t much talk left in us so they showed us our beds. No 
one had to rock us to sleep. 

The next morning they woke us at daybreak and, after a big breakfast, 
we got the boat out and started again. The wind was blowing about as 
strong as ever but now the seas were coming at us from our starboard 
quarter and we got along nicely. We figured that we would work over to 
Washington Island and tie up, which we did. 

The fisherman was at church but we arranged with his wife to give us 
dinner. When he came home and we had eaten, he walked down with us 
to take a look at the water. We asked him if he thought it was all right for 
us to go. He said he wouldn’t give us any advice but that, if she were his 
boat, he certainly wouldn’t hang around. That was all he had to say; we 
took the hint. He gave us a lot of good advice on taking our time, not 
getting excited, especially not driving too fast into the seas. We found 
out later that, by following his advice and taking the right angle and speed, 
we got along quite nicely. 

At 1:30, we started out again, heading straight into the seas, up and 
down, until we got out into Green Bay, when we changed course to south- 
west for the head of the Bay some 85 miles away. This course put the seas 
on the starboard quarter so that they pushed us along nicely. We followed 
along Washington Island, past Sister Island and by the Strawberry Islands. 
It was a nice sunshiny day, and we weren’t afraid of the waves any more. 

The light at-Green Bay came into sight just as the sun went down and it 
was easy from then on. We got to the entrance about 8:30 or 9:00 o’clock. 
It took us a while to make out which was the nearer of the various lights 
marking the channel. Luckily, we could pass on the wrong side of the spat 
buoys without getting into trouble. We soon solved the puzzle, learned 
to stay in the channel and got into the Green Bay Yacht Club about nine 
o’clock, feeling like conquerors. 

We called up home. Our wives, except for Rudy who has none, met us 
at the DePere Locks and went up Fox River with us. There are sixteen 
locks between Green Bay and our Appleton Yacht Club so we had plenty 
of work to do, but it was a lot of fun, the day was fine and we were glad 
to have made the trip — and plenty proud. 
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RUNNING LIGHTS in good order 
Oil you know you can depend on 


Proper lights are required on your boat, not through any whim 
of the lawmakers, but because your safety afloat depends on them. 
And it is no whim which causes so many American boat owners 
always to insist on Duplex Marine Engine Oil. They know that 
Duplex affords an additional measure of security—the security 
and peace of mind which come from a smooth, efficient engine 
and the elimination of one of the chief causes of unexpected 
engine failures. Whether you own an outboard or inboard, gaso- 
line or diesel power, the record through the years is crammed 
with proof that Duplex is the oil for the dependable and economi- 
cal operation of your boat. Quaker State Oil Refining 
Corporation, Oil City, Penn. 
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BUILDING 
Same 173-foot Submarine Chasers for the U. S. Navy 
= 3000-ton Steam Cargo Vessels 
for the U. S. Maritime Commission 


, 


LEATHEM D. SMITH SHIPBUILDING Co. 
STURGEON BAY WISCONSIN 








RUMFORD 


YACHT PAINTS 


Whites, Blacks, 
Blues, Greens, 
and Grays 


For Your Topsides 


All with those fine features that make 
RUMFORD PAINTS so satisfactory. 


Write for free color book to 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP. 
55 Pawtucket Ave., Rumford, Rhode Island 








Comet ““Swallow’”’ 
by Sturdy Craft, Phila. 














FOR DEFENSE 





The U. S. Coast Guard selected Panish Controls for 84 new Patrol 
Cutters: The Panish Control System accomplishes split-second maneuver- 
ability with definitely foolproof operation. The pilot’s manual ‘‘orders’’ are 
executed with speed, precision and complete elimination of the human element. 
The last word in remote engine controls. 


‘ A New Development by 
Panish Controls, Bridgeport, Connecticut 

















YACHTING 
YACHTSMEN BUILD A BOOK 


(Continued from page 38) 

read the book is an adventure in itself. The government has not surveyed 
Little Sturgeon Bay in 65 years, so the Coast Guard Auxiliary of the Green 
Bay Yacht Club volunteered to do the job. The handful of experienced 
yachtsmen who organized the club realized that there are large gaps in the 
services of both government and yacht clubs to be bridged. This is the 
fault of no one, for the yacht clubs are properly concerned with local physi- 
cal facilities and localities, while the government, quite properly, is con- 
cerned with commercial shipping. It seems to be axiomatic that the greater 
the commercial importance of any port, the greater the concentration of 
aids to navigation and the greater the scale and detail of available charts. 
Conversely, the less the commercial importance, the more virgin the natu- 
ral beauties, the greater the interest of yachtsmen but the more sparse the 
available information for safe navigation and the fewer the conveniences 
for comfortable living aboard little ships. In these pages will be found chart 
after chart, picture after picture, of great practical value to the yachtsman. 
Most of them are not obtainable from any other source. 


Tux has rolled on and, with the growth of the book, have come other 
activities. Today, the club has a “‘Dean,’’ Lloyd D. Miller. He is Dean of 
its school of Navigation, which has a faculty of ten and student body of 135. 

In answer to a demand for instruction in piloting, dead reckoning and 
celestial navigation, a fifteen-week course was announced in the fall of 1941. 
Sixty-nine men enrolled. A second course was offered, starting February, 
1942, and 135 enrolled. These were not necessarily club members, for this 
is now a war effort and the most the club can do to help is all too little. 

This club neither owns nor operates any real estate. It has no debts; in 
fact, it has a substantial reserve in government war bonds. With small 
dues, absolutely no fixed overhead and no paid employees, it has served its 
ever-expanding membership without competing with any regular club. 

The members of the club hope to share their magnificent cruising ground 
this summer with many salt water cruising men, who will find few restric- 
tions on fresh water. In fact, club members will enjoy an opportunity to 
swap tall stories as they swing at anchor in a quiet harbor. The twenty-one 
club port captains in as many ports will be on the lookout for strange sails 
to welcome to their snug harbors. 


FIGHTING FLEETS 
By Critchell Rimington 


(Dodd, Mead & Company, New York, $3.00) 


> As the sub-title indicates, this is ‘A Survey of the Navies of the World,” 
with descriptions and illustrations of the ships of the important sea pow- 
ers. More than that, it also covers American naval aircraft, both lighter 
and heavier than air, and describes naval equipment such as torpedoes, 
depth charges, paravanes, mines and other gear. 

There is an introduction by Rear Admiral Yates Stirling, Jr., U.S.N. 
Retired, and then the author gives a brief definition of the meaning of sea 
power, followed by a table showing the numbers and types of the fighting 
ships of the principal naval powers, built and building, corrected for losses 
announced up to the beginning of the present war. 

Chapters are devoted to the battleship, aircraft carrier, cruiser, de- 
stroyer, submarine, small combatant ships and naval auxiliaries, the U. 5. 
Coast Guard and naval aircraft. Each chapter sketches briefly the history 
and function of each type of ship, followed by pages of photographic il- 
lustrations of a number of different vessels of the type in question. Most 
of these illustrations are excellent though some of those of foreign ships 
are somewhat disappointing. Mr. Rimington, however, explains the 
difficulty of obtaining any pictures of certain naval ships and suggests 
that the reader would rather look at a poor picture than have none at all. 
In a few cases where no photographs have been available, outline drawings 
are inserted. Where not restricted, the dimensions of each ship are given, 
with notes on her armor, armament, horse power, speed and complement. 
Such information is furnished for all except the latest vessels, in surprising 
detail. 

A great deal of information is comprised in the chapter on naval arms, 
armament and devices, and here are given concise accounts of the opera- 
tion of torpedoes, mines, aerial bombs, depth charges, etc. The final chap- 
ter, on the United States fleet, gives a list of all of our ships, in commission 
and still on the ways, with their numbers and the dates of their commis- 
sioning. An index of ships’ names concludes the book. 

The book should be invaluable to anyone at all interested in our Navy 
and should enable any observing person to identify any ship he may see, 
or to visualize any ship mentioned in the news dispatches. How many of 
us know the distinction between a light cruiser and a heavy cruiser? or 
has any idea of the size, speed or gun power of the vessels of our allies 
or of the Axis? Read “Fighting Fleets” and find out. 
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Junior Commander, 
U.S. C. G. Auxiliary, Flotilla 41, 
















Buffalo, N. Y. *“DORALDA”’ 
i ‘ 33’ Richardson 
An active officer of an active flo- **Commando”’ “Doralda’’ was one of the last lot of Rich- 


tilla, Mr. Kiefer, who has earned 
the designation of Senior Navigator, 
has instructed the winter navigation 
classes of Flotilla 41. He has fitted 
“Doralda” with special equipment 
for Auxiliary patrol service. 


ardson “Commandos” built before we con- 
verted one hundred percent to fighting craft. 
It has been gratifying to see how readily and 
satisfactorily these peace-time cruisers have 
turned to the serious work of war patrol. 
“Doralda’s” typical Richardson seaworthi- 
ness makes her ideal for all-weather work 
on Lake Erie’s tricky waters. 
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j ISTING full details of ap- 
. proximately 7000 yachts 
4 of the United States and 
the Dominion of Canada, to- 
. gether with a separate list of 
’ Yacht Owners with their ad- 
3 dresses, the Yacht Clubs to 
\, which they belong and the 
. names of their yachts. Due to 
g conditions beyond the Soci- 
ety’s control, it is not possible Yes, the Navy, the Army and the Merchant Marine have 
‘ to include the lithographic section of Club Burgees and first call on the Chelsea Clocks that are being made to- 
. Private Signals of Yachtsmen. day. But jewelers still carry many models of these fa- 
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How often you have read of Our Subchasers — and we’re 
cargo ships being sunk off proud and confident of every 
the coast of the United one — are helping to accom- 
States! But how often have  pjish this. We may not know 
you heard of the sturdy little oF their operations, but day 
Sebchacers owing through and night they maintain their 
the dark Atlantic, stalking .. : 

: ad - tireless patrol. Day and night 
their prey, making it possi- ‘ ‘ 
ble for these merchant ves- Uf yard is working at top 
sels to follow the coast in speed to enlarge the fleet 


safety? already at sea. 


ELIZABETH CITY SHIPYARD 


Elizabeth City, North Carolina 

























Don't Drink RUSTY WATER 


e AQUA-CLEAR Ends Rust and 
‘ Corrosion in Metal Tanks and Pipes 


Aqua-Clear checks rust —keeps water clear—in old metal tanks. It preserves 
tanks from costly damage by rust and corrosion. Effective in black or gal- 
vanized iron tanks and pipes, and in copper tanks and tubing. 





A pint for a dollar. Money-back guarantee. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send $1 for pint size to Sudbury Laboratory, Box 231, 
South Sudbury, Mass. Your money back if you are not more than 
satisfied. (Free booklet on request.) 


AQUA-CLEAR > 


Prevents Rust and Corrosion 
Keeps Water Crystal Clear 














THE 
ORIGINAL 
LINE OF 
“SANDS” QUALITY 
MARINE PLUMBING 
- FIXTURES . 


NOW MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., INC. 
: SANDS PLUMBING DIVISION 
10 South Main St., Middletown, Conn. 
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LAKE MICHIGAN BREEZES 
By Warren T. Davis 


> The International Star Class Series, to be held off Chicago August 23- 
29th, will be sponsored by the Columbia Y.C. Approximately 25 contest- 
ants are expected. There are 15 fleets of Stars within a few hundred miles 
of Chicago, most of which will be represented. Both Havana and Nassau 
have promised to send representatives. Among these will be Charles De 
Cardenas, of Havana, winner of the Cup of Cuba this past winter, with 
Kurush. 


p> At Menominee, the annual M. & M.Y.C. 100-mile, and the Escanaba 
Y.C. cruising races, have been a great factor in the increase in quality and 
quantity of the fleets on Green Bay. During the past few months, we have 
noted in this column a number of new yachts for that beautiful body of 
water. There are now more to report. The 22-Square-Metre Auk, formerly 
owned by John Lane, of Wilmette, Ill., has become the property of Roger 
J. Williams, of Marinette. Mr. Williams, previously a member of the 
South Shore Y.C. of Milwaukee, and one of Red Olson’s crew in the 1941 
Mackinac Class D winner Duchess, has joined the M. & M. Y.C. L. E. 
Jones, of M. &. M. Y.C., is having a 45’ auxiliary schooner built, and Tom 
Nathan, of the same club, has purchased the 35’ sloop Urchin. H. F. Hor- 
ton, of Menominee, has acquired a Cape Cod sloop, and James Garrity, a 
power cruiser. Visitors on the Bay will find the usual hospitable hosts, plus 
stiff racing competition. 

Three men of the M. &. M. Y.C., of Menominee, are in the Coast Guard, 
Past Commodore Du Brugq, Richard Sawyer, and Alfred Razor. Bob Wall 
is taking Army officer’s training. Dr. Jorgensen is head of the M. & M. 
Coast Guard Auxiliary, with most of the club members signed up. Dr. 
John C. Scully is commodore this year of this live wire club. 


> The Racine Y.C., with 130 active members (and growing), has about 
40 boats in its fleet. They range in size from the Racine one-design dinghy 
class to the big cup winner, the “Q” Gloriant, with two “‘R’s,’’ three Stars 
and the Class C cruiser Trial. Racine expects to cop many cups this year. 
Its clubhouse, open the year ’round, has been newly furnished and land- 
scaped. 

Urchin III, 45’ Dawn, and Chimes, a 38’ Matthews, have joined the Coast 
Guard Reserve, while Rex, a 55’ Sommers, has been recently accepted by 
the government, though not yet taken over. Arthur J. Langlais, Frank E. 
Karls, William Rahan, Thomas Clark and Ray Sorenson are in the service. 


> Vanity, a 32’ Alden-designed Class D cruiser, has been built by F. M. 
Nimphius for N. J. Geib, Columbia Y.C. Ed and Al Egglebrecht have re- 
cently bought the Class A cruiser Flight, a 50’ Herreshoff cutter, and will 
sail her out of Michigan City. Edward Erickson, Escanaba Y.C., has 
purchased Yankee (R18), which should add to the struggle for cups in that 
area, 


» The Chicago Y.C. hopes to enlarge its facilities at the Monroe Street 
Station, in Grant Park, to take care of the demands upon the present prop- 
erty in the midshipmen entertainment and other war activities. Your 
former correspondent from these parts, “‘Bashful Bob” Haynie, is now 4 
Lieut., U.S.N., at present assigned to testing, on trial trips, the new Naval 
boats built on the lake and yachts converted to Naval use. “By” Willis, of 
fame in starting and judging races for these many years, now Lieut., 
US.N., is teaching at Abbott Hall. 


> Fourteen Sea Scouts have been given berths on various Chicago Y.C. 
yachts for the season. 


> The Jackson Park Y.C. annual Michigan City Race is scheduled again 
this year (the 51st) and Michigan City Y.C. is to act as host. Those who 
sail will be welcomed, but are asked to arrive early, without flies. (Last 
year, with too little wind and too many flies, no one finished the race 
within the time allowed.) Michigan City Y.C. will have a number of yachts 
new to its fleet. Henry Warren has brought his ketch in from Savannah, 
Georgia; Guy Burroughs is bringing his cruiser from Florida, and Herbert 
Rimes his yaw] Bittersweet, from Florida. W. J. Garrison has recently ac- 
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Action at BURGER 


“Keep 'Em Splashing” is the slogan spurring Burger men on in a 
spirited effort to keep Minesweepers and Subchasers for the 
“splinter fleet” smacking the water at regular intervals. 
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‘aniaiden’ ag Th Cette. OF” 


Lovers of fine Scotch regard it their 
good fortune that Teacher’s can 
be obtained throughout America. 
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Perfection of Blended SCOTCH WHISKY 








SOLE U.S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY » IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 








“Northern Light” —— Herbert C. Wuesthoff, Owner — Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., Designers 
The last yacht built at Sturgeon Bay for the duration 
UR MANY YEARS of experience in 
building the finest of yachts is the 
background of our ability to turn out 
boats built to the high standards required 
in these times. 


We will be able to take care of our customers with 
outside storage on newly acquired, adjoining property. 


STURGEON BAY BOAT WORKS 


Palmer Johnson, Manager 
STURGEON BAY WISCONSIN 














SOME MERRIMAN ITEMS STILL AVAILABLE! 


Wartime production has for some time completely absorbed all of 
our production facilities, 


bu t it may still be possible for us to supply some 


Merriman standard 
BLOCKS «+ FITTINGS + RIGGING 
es which may serve your needs 


ay ~ i ~ \\ 
admirably over the coming 


, MERRIMAN BROS. season. Write us your re- 


ie, te 
quirements. 










GOING DIESEL? 


MAKE IT A-MACK MARINER 


Compact, quick-starting, dependable, 
economical—Mariner Engines are the 
finest Diesels built! Direct factory 
branches in 28 tide-water and 14 fresh- 
water ports assure you of prompt and 
convenient service. Write today for com- 
plete information! 


Long Island City, N. ¥. 
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quired the 28’ cabin cruiser Gusher; Phil and Charles Sprague are recondi- 
tioning their cabin cruiser Mist-Chief IJ. Fred Warren, with his Stout 
Fella sloop, and Lloyd Cooper, with his new Privateer, will all be in the 
fleet this year. 


p> N.S. Merriam, secretary of the Macatawa Bay Y.C. and Commodore 
of the Western Michigan Y.A., informs your correspondent that August 
7th, 8th and 9th have been set aside for the annual regatta at Muskegon 
Lake, with the Muskegon Y.C. as host. Inland Lake scows, Classes C and 
E, Crescents, Snipes and Lawley 110’s will all be raced. The 22-Square- 
Metres and cruising class boats will race from Black Lake to Muskegon, 
starting in the early morning of August 7th. The Grand Rapids unit of the 
U. S. Power Squadron will also take part in this three-day series. 


WEST COAST BUBBLES 
By Kent Hitchcock 


> Bring us back those good old days — the opening cruises to the southland 
clubs, the annual races and those lazy week-ends at the offshore islands and 
the coves of Catalina. The latest order to mariners bans all yachting and 
pleasure boating off the Southern California coast and shoots the master 
calendar of the S.C.Y.A. full of holes. No pleasure boat or sport fishing 
craft may leave the confines of the harbor in which she is moored. The re- 
sults of the ban are two-fold. First, the yachtsman is finding a new pleasure 
in sailing through the bays and channels of his home port and dinghy and 
small boat racing are finding a host of recruits. The second result is a reali- 
zation that this is a real war and that it’s right here at home. The Southern 
California and Pacific Coast sailing championships as well as all offshore 
races and cruises are thus cancelled but clubs in the various harbors are 
hard at work on a new schedule of home races to fill the vacant spots. 


> Speedboating in southern centers is confined to a schedule designed to 
provide the maximum of sport with the minimum of wear and tear on 
equipment. The Associated Speedboat Clubs turned over the entire pro- 
ceeds of a benefit regatta to the Red Cross, footing the bills from the 
treasury. Drivers were awarded National Emergency Certificates. Let it be 
said that they turned out 100 per cent and put on a battle worthy of any 
gold trophy regatta. Thirteen-year-old Herb Rimlinger, Jr., celebrated his 
first race by waxing a nice fleet in the Midget Class. 


> The California Y.C. opened its summer season with a bang up regatta 
at Los Angeles Harbor. Five classes raced. George Fleitz, who has been 
subjected to the indignity of a series of waxings since he won the Interna- 
tional Star crown in 1941, turned in a splendid performance to top the Star 
fleet, and Emerson Spear sailed Goose to a win over the fleet of Six-Metres. 
Bernie McNally, Albatross skipper from Newport Harbor, appeared in a 
new Penguin, Momento, and took all of the veteran dinghy skippers into 
camp. The Interclub Dinghy title went to Herb Worcester, in Sub Deb, 
and Dave Forsyth, veteran of the Leeboards, wound up first, as usual. 


® Yacht builders of Southern California are certainly banging them out 
for Uncle Sam. Hubbard’s South Coast Co., at Newport Beach, is well 
along on its first order for the Navy and is starting on a second contract. 
The Peyton Co., another Newport concern, has added to its facilities and is 
under way with the firm’s first order for the Navy. The A. M. Rambo Co. 
has several keels laid and California Marine Industries are rushing con- 
struction near Lido Isle. At Los Angeles Harbor, vessels are under construc- 
tion at Harbor Boat Building, Fellows and Stewart, and at the Wilmington 
Boat Works. 


> The new Pacific 14-Foot Dinghy Class, recently launched at the Balboa 
Y.C., is growing rapidly. Recent recruits with new boats are Darby Met- 
calf, International Snipe Class Champion with No. 2; Barbara Metcalf, 
another mean small boat sailor, No. 3; Peter Serrell, No. 4; Wendell Calk- 
ins, designer of the class, No. 5; Hugh Parshall, No. 6. Dorrance McClure 
and Craig Doyle have gone into partnership on the No. 7 boat. 


> The Penguins are coming along. Two staff commodores of the Long 
Beach Y.C. have taken the fleet under their wings. Wesley Smith and Dick 
Loynes have underwritten the purchase of 25 of the boats, together with a 
trailer for each, just to make sure that the fleet will prosper. The trailer is 
a clever little light weight rig equipped with small size bicycle wheels. 


> Bubbles. . . . Hank Dick, of Balboa, has purchased the PODH Excali- 
bur from Kenny Ingram, of Long Beach. . . . Sid Chambers, driver of the 
“F” racing runabout Dibs II, is in the Army. . . . Rich Hallett’s new 
135-cubic-incher Holiday IV is a three-point job whose looks give promise. 
Robert L. Boyd, yacht broker and yachtsman, is now connected with the 
South Coast Co. . . . Maurice Parker, of San Bernardino, is the new owner 
of the PODH Yankee Doodle. . . . 
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efferson-Travis Dependable Two-Way 
Radio Communication Equipment is 


SERVING ON ALL FRONTS 


In ever increasing quantities our radio communication equipment is being fur- 
nished to the Army and Navy as well as the military forces of the United Nations. 
Our products are “‘in action” on all fronts throughout the world— in the AIR, 
on the seven SEAS, and with the mechanized and mobile LAND forces every- 
where, including the valiant HOME defense units both here and abroad. 


Jefferson-Travis has gone “all out” for speedy Victory! 


JEFFERSON-TRAVIS RADIO MFG. CORP. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 3 
Manufacturers of Flixcraft, Marine and Mobile Radio Communication EGuijament 
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We cannot serve you individually now 
as we are building “all out’’ on a vic- 
tory fleet to preserve your waters for 
cruising when this emergency is over. 


Fred. J. PETERSON, Prop. 
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PETERSON BOAT WorKS 


STURGEON BAY, WISCONSIN 
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Since 1847 


Experienced Boat Owners Have Specified 


+p 
DEPENDABLE- 


W-C MARINE FITTINGS 


The “Hidden Ou ity’ PROTECTS! 





WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., INC. 
10South Main St., Middletown, Conn. 
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GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


will not prevent our filling orders as usual for the smaller sizes 
of racing and cruising yachts for the coming season. However, 
we would appreciate your order early and assure you that it 
will receive our most careful consideration. 


Send for ‘Care of Sails", a free booklet which 
will help you to make your sails last longer 


Ratsey & Lapthorn, Jue. 


Sailmakers Since 1790 
CITY ISLAND, NEW YORK Tel. City Island 8-1012—1013 
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ON COLLEGE CHARTS 
By Leonard M. Fowle 


> The week-end of April 18th and 19th was an extremely busy one in 
New England for, in addition to the Owen Trophy, Eastern championship, 
the Brown University Y.C. held its Spring Invitation regatta for the 
Lucien Sharpe Memorial Trophy on April 18th, and the New England 
Associate Member championship the next day. The Sharpe Trophy event 
brought the first defeat of Dartmouth’s crack Emil Mosbacher-Warner 
Willcox combination since the Green won the McMillan Cup off Marble- 
head last June. The score read: Yale, 85; M.I.T., 70; Dartmouth, 521,.: 
Brown, 47; Princeton, 4514; Coast Guard, 43; Harvard, 37. Light to mod- 
erate westerly winds prevailed on the Seekonk as Dick Besse and a fresh- 
man helmsman, Cliff Lewis, of Mantoloking, brought triumph to the Blue 
and took the Sharpe Trophy from the Coast Guard Academy. 


> The First New England Associate Member championships also pro- 
duced an upset. Rhode Island State, which had won last spring’s Non- 
Member regatta, at Brown, went into the competition with a veteran crew 
and was strongly favored. However, Holy Cross scored 92 points to Rhode 
Island’s 78, Worcester Tech’s 70, and Middlebury’s 46. In southeast winds, 
Tom Macdonald, Crusader freshman, won the high point scoring honors 
with 48 points, against 46 for George Martin, of Rhode Island, and 44 for 
Arthur Ogden, Holy Cross team-mate. 


> The first Middle Atlantic Associate Member championships, on April 
26th, at Princeton, turned into a dual meet, Lehigh being unable to com- 
pete. A Drexel Tech skipper won every race, George Darby and Jack 
Simons each taking three firsts. Simons outscored Darby 21 to 20. Drexel 
rolled up 41 points to Syracuse’s 19. The I.C.Y.R.A. is presenting a new 
perpetual trophy for the Middle Atlantic Associate Member championships. 


p> The third sailing, on the Charles, of the Greater Boston Intercollegiate 
on April 26th, brought the third winner in as many meetings. In close 
racing, with the issue in balance until George O’Day, of Harvard, nosed 
out Tech’s Sam Parkinson for third place in the Third Division, the Crim- 
son took the regatta with 58 points to Tech’s 56. Northeastern scored 42; 
Boston University, 33; Boston College, 32. The Greater Bostons, sailed in 
moderate northeast winds, marked the final undergraduate appearance of 
President Tom Crowley of the I.C.Y.R.A. With three wins in five starts, he 
tied Dave Noyes, of Harvard, for high point skipper with 22 points. 


> While the varsities were seeking the New England and Middle Atlantic 
championships, on May 2nd, the freshmen were having their own cham- 
pionship at Brown. M.I.T., with Ralph Evans and Ken Foster, skippers, 
topped the field at 38 points. Yale scored 36; Princeton, 32; Brown, 29; 
Harvard, 21; Northeastern, 20; Stevens Tech, 9. 


> April and early May brought quite a bit of minor racing. On April 26th, 
M.L.T., with 47 points, won a triangular freshman regatta on the Seekonk 
from Brown, with a score of 45, Northeastern, with 27. . . . On the 25th, 
Brown staged its annual Women’s versus Men’s College regatta. The scores 
were: M.I.T., 58; Sarah Lawrence, 54; Brown, 52; Williams, 46; Radcliffe, 
44; Connecticut, 42; Pembroke, 36... . Sylvia Shethar, ex-national 
women’s champion, gave the boys in the Second Division a sailing lesson; 
she emerged high-point skipper of the event, decisively trouncing as good a 
helmsman as Romeyn Everdell. . . . During the same week-end, there 
was a close triangular regatta at Coast Guard in one of those events in 
which the contestants used four distinct types of boats, Stars, Knock- 
abouts, International 14-Footers, and the 12-Footers. Yale won with 35 to 
Coast Guard’s 34 and Trinity’s 26. 


> Following the early completion of the New England championship, at 
Coast Guard, contestants were divided into two teams for a special team 
race, in which the Greater Boston Collegiate collection, B.U., North- 
eastern, M.I.T., and Harvard, topped the other New Englanders, 107 to 
103. 


> At the Coast Guard Bowl championships, the I.C.Y.R.A. was offered a 
new trophy for intercollegiate competition by Captain K. L. Hansen of the 
U.S.C.G.C. Danmark. The trophy will probably be placed in competition 
for a New England Open Regatta during the summer. 


> President Thomas Crowley, of the I.C.Y.R.A., was commissioned 4 
second lieutenant in the U. S. Engineers immediately following his gradua- 
tion from M.I.T. and he is now at Camp Blanding, Florida. He appointed 
Leonard A. Romagna, retiring commodore of the Brown University Y.C., 
to serve as president pro tem until the annual meeting. 
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In Our Country's Service 


FOR THE DURATION 


* 


AT YOUR SERVICE 
THEREAFTER 







DACHEL-CARTER SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 


Officers: GORDON S. CLARK, Pres.-Treas.—PETER DACHEL, Vice Pres.-Sect.—WILLIAM ABRAHAM, Vice Pres. 


BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 




















CUPRINOL 


Becated to Winning the War 





From the early days of defense preparedness, CUPRINOL 
JOES GEARS were the choice of the U. S. Navy 
and Coast Guard. Today Joes Gears are found on 
many types of defense craft through the ability of 
the makers to meet exact specifications promptly. 
While proud of our full co-operation, we strive to 
serve our regular trade to the best of our ability. 








STOP ROT in STOP-WATERS 


Before inserting, soak your Stop-Waters in “Cuprinol for 
Wood”— and you've given lasting protection against 
rot, fungi and insect borers. It is a simple inexpensive 
treatment to preserve deadwood, keel and stem. Use 
Cuprinol for mortises and butt-ends, too. 


To Prevent Rot and 
Marine Growth 


tat € U pRi N iki 


on request “Cuprinol for Fabrics” 
and “Cuprinol for Fish-Nets” 


CUPRINOL, Inc., 13 Norfolk St., Cambridge, Mass. 









Free, 1942 “Rules of the Road” 


SNOW & PETRELLI MFG. CO. 


t., New Haven, Conn. 
















Joes R & R Gears on GM 
Diesel. Navy, Coast Guard 
































FOR MANY YEARS it has been our privilege 
to serve the needs of Lake Michigan yachts- 
men. In this work we excelled. 















NOW, it is our greater privilege to serve our 
country, working to provide the ships which 
will bring Victory. 


STURGEON BAY SHIPBUILDING 
& DRY DOCK CO. 


Sturgeon Bay Wisconsin 

















SERVING THE 
* NATION x 


SHIPS—SHIPS and still more 
SHIPS! That's America's vic- 
tory cry in the battle of the 
supply lines. 


PERKO valiantly doing their part 
—crowding every last ounce of effort 
to supply Marine Equipment in the 
race against time. 
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FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MARINE ESTABLISHMENTS 
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This 36’ picket boat for the Navy is one of a 
number being built by Gar Wood Industries, Inc. 


DETROIT RIVER AND LAKE ERIE NEWS 
By Walter X. Brennan 


> Detroit Boat Club’s 12-7 (date of the attack on Pearl Harbor) was 
“launched” in downtown Detroit, April 25th, and turned over to the 
Navy Relief committee. It became a Navy recruiting station. 

The “destroyer,” christened William J. McKeever, after a Detroit sailor 
who lost his life in the Reuben James, was designed and constructed under 
the supervision of Robert Livingston, boatman at the club. All materials 
were donated by members. The “craft” is 84’ 0.a., with a beam of 16’. 
Below, there are two offices and head. Above deck, 2-inch guns, depth 
bomb rack, wheelhouse, and 28’ mast, rigged with blinker lights, make it 
look almost real. 


> First official cat boat races for the season on the Detroit River were 
held April 26th. Fifty skippers were on hand for the racing. 


> Dave Sloss, of Bayview, has been commissioned an ensign in the Coast 
Guard. This eliminates another Mackinac champion from the race this 
year. Sloss’ Kathmar was top boat in Detroit races last year. Elmer Ulrich 
and Thomas K. Fisher have turned their boats over to the Coast Guard and 
have joined up for the local patrol. 


p> Captain R. T. Brodhead spoke on May 7th to the Detroit Power Squad- 
ron at which time plans were.completed for taking out U. S. Navy men, 
now in training in Detroit, in members’ boats. While the local Naval ma- 
chinists’ and electricians’ school has up to one thousand boys enrolled, 
there is no means of giving them any training on the water. Nearly 100 
boat owners have volunteered to take the Navy men out on week-ends. 


> One hundred and twenty Detroit River and St. Clair River yachts have 
been registered by the Marine Disaster Committee recently formed by the 
Red Cross. Officials guess that half of these craft can put out within an hour 
after an emergency is reported. 


> The 500’ side wheel passenger steamer Seeandbee is being reconditioned 
at Cleveland for service as an aircraft carrier for training. 


> Commodore Miner A. Gregg, of Detroit, died on March 16th. Gregg 
was active in yachting here for 40 years and was a leading skipper up to 
three years ago. Last Labor Day, he presented the D.Y.C. with a string of 
140 championship flags he had won. 


> A recent regulation, covering the local border, requires all boats going 
to Canada to secure “departure permits”’ from the U. 8. Collector of Cus- 
toms. Previously, numbered boats cruised back and forth across the border 
without even reporting. 


> The Otto Barthel Trophy series will be held in Detroit this year. The 
dates set are August 27th-29th. Sailors representing the fleets of Lakes 
Ontario, Michigan and Erie will sail some of the local Eight-Metres. 


> The Snipe Internationals are scheduled to be sailed at the Crescent 
S.Y.C., in Detroit, and not at the Detroit Y.C., as erroneously stated in 4 
previous issue. 
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The same engineering skill 
and good marine craftsman- 
ship that in peacetime have 
made DEFOE pleasure and 
commercial craft among the 
world’s finest are today con- 
tributing toward the United 
Nations’ Victory Program. 





A NEW NAME BUT THE SAME RELIABILITY AND SERVICE 





Recipient of the 
NAVY "E” AWARD 


our business. 





When the DEFOE BOAT & MOTOR WORKS was 
organized thirty-six years ago, it was our purpose to 
build small boats and marine motors. The small boat 
business was discontinued during the first decade, and 
since World War |, we have engaged almost entirely 
in steel ship construction. We have never manufactured 
marine motors and our name has never really fitted 


Therefore, with no change in the ownership of the 
company, its financial position or its product and 
with the business operating under the same manage- 
ment exactly as heretofore—solely to describe our 
operations more accurately—from this date forward, 
this company will be known as DEFOE SHIPBUILDING 
COMPANY, Bay City, Michigan. 


BESOS SHIPBUILDING COMMA Y 


wa BAY CITY, MICHIGAN : 











Keep Fit to Win 
And West Michigan with its sunny, cool, invigor- 
ating summer climate offers you that opportunity! 
Actually air-conditioned by the water-washed 
breezes from Lake Michigan, this vast and varied 
resort land gives you everything you need for rest, 
relaxation and vacation entertainment. Close by 
and easy to reach. 


Join in the Fun... 


The following events are sure to be of interest to 
all boating enthusiasts. Make a note of the dates. 


Chicago — Mackinac Race, July 18 
FROM CHICAGO YACHT CLUB 


Jackson Park Yacht Club to Saugatuck 
JULY 2-3 


Queen’s Cup Regatta 
South Shore Yacht Club, Milwaukee to - 
(Destination: A Michigan port to be announced.) 


JULY 4-5 
‘*CAREF REE DAYS iad fl poe ng F tang 
tory <= “Carefree Days.’’ It answers every question as to where 


to go, what to see, with advice on transportation to and within 
the state. Every Michigan vacationist should have this book. 


WEST MICHIGAN TOURIST AND RESORT ASSOCIATION 


22 SHELDON AVENUE, N. E. GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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(State of Michigan Cooperating} 


Easily Reached by BOAT, BUS, TRAIN, PLANE OR CAR 
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“PROTECTING ou VITAL HARBORS AND Docks 
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‘ i these fast and deadly P-T Boats, 
Crusader Stainless has its job to-do. 


Although designed and styled for preparation and service of 
foods in peaceful hotels, restaurants, and the home, Crusader 
Ware has many War uses. 


On the fleet workers for Freedom, Crusader Ware will help 
to bring a better world to live in with more and better Crusader 
utensils for food preparation in times to come with Victory. 


LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO. 


WOODHAVEN, NEW YORK 











AMERICA 
HEAD OFFICE 


116 JOHN STREET - NEW YORK 
Offices in Principal Cities 











THE 


TIME 
Will Tell 


Watch 


Tells time in 


TRADE MARK REG, U, S, PAT, OFF. 


Hours— Bells 
— Watches 
, : : and 
You will appreciate this “24-hour” 
novel watch more every system 


day. Whether your service 
to the U.S.A. takes you 
to sea, to the air, on land, 
or keeps you at home, the 
Seven Seas Watch will 
serve you long and well. 


If your dealer 
cannot supply 
you, order direct 
from us. Watch 
will be sent t- 
paid anywhere 
in the U.S. for 
$2.20. This price 
includes excise 
tax and postage. 
U.S. & INT'L ©'S 


Nautical Clock Co. - Norfolk, Virginia 
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MATHIS YACHT BUILDING CO. 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


Designers & Builders of Custom Yachts | 


DULUX STAYS WHITE 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


DULUX Yacht White keeps your boat white. 
Like all DULUX Marine Finishes, it is quick- 
drying —keeps its high gloss—actually sheds 
dirt— resists harbor gas stains — makes scrub- 
bing easier — fights salt air and salt spray. 


Gh> DULUX 


REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 
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CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By Bugeye Bill 


> Naval Academy small boat sailors have won the right to place their 
school’s name on the America Trophy which was offered in competition 
for the first time last month. Middies, competing against seven colleges 
in the Middle Atlantic dinghy championships, won the prize with eight 
points to spare in races held early in May. The trophy, bearing a half 
model of the schooner America which has been a part of the Academy for 
many years, was made possible through several officers at Annapolis. 
Following Navy’s 92 points were: Lafayette, 84; Cornell, 83; Drexel, 72; 
Pennsylvania, 71; Haverford, 23; Princeton, 20, and Stevens, 10. 


> The first Chesapeake Bay Y.R.A. sanctioned regatta of the season was 
held last month off the Old Dominion B.C. in Alexandria. The event was 
the second anniversary regatta of the Penguin Dinghy Class and at- 
tracted 16 starters from Baltimore, Washington and Virginia. 

The Old Dominion B.C. perpetual trophy was won by Walter Lawson, 
of Washington, last year’s national Penguin champion. Second place went 
to Joseph Krafft, of Alexandria, and third to Mrs. Charles Runyon, ‘of 
Washington. 


> Fishermen and small boat operators on the lower Potomac River will 
be saved a 10-mile run beginning this month when Maryland authorities 
complete raising the center of a bridge between Piney Point and St. Georges 
Island to a height of 15 feet above high water. This will enable small craft 
to clear and enter St. Georges Creek from the Potomac. The project 
also includes the dredging of St. Georges Channel. 


> C.B.Y.R.A. events scheduled for the Bay this month include Maryland 
Y.C. smal] boat regatta, June 6th and 7th; Naval Academy YS. race for 
Stars and cruising and racing classes, June 7th; Gibson Island Y.8. Rhode 
River rendezvous and race back, June 13th and 14th; Baltimore Y.C. 
small boat regatta, the same week-end; Potapskut S.A. Trophy race for 
Delta Class boats, June 20th and 21st; and Fairhaven §.C. regatta, June 
27th and 28th. 


> The spring series of the Potomac River S.A. in Washington opened last 
month for six classes — Chesapeake Twenties, Comets, Snipes, Penguins, 
Handicap A Class, and Handicap B Class — and will continue through 
June 14th. After that, Washington sailors who are unable to get to Bay 
regattas may start a summer series. 


> -The Navy at Annapolis has set up a prohibited area in the harbor 
which no one may enter until further notice without special authority of 
the Commandant. Anchoring in White Hall Creek, or within one mile of 
the}Naval Academy on the side of Severn River, is barred. This prohi- 
bition will not affect craft anchoring off the Annapolis Y.C. 


NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
By Jeff Davis (Old Doc) 


> Concerning those fire boats I talked about a month ago, we “‘ain’t got 
nuthin’ yet,’’ which is one pump less than when I explained last month, for 
the one on Loring’s Nehi II they were experimenting with was taken off 
after it had been demonstrated that it would be of service if it were needed, 
and is still off and nothing is in sight to replace it. The City of Providence, 
I understand, has bought a lot of 500-gallon-a-minute pumps but they’re 
for use on land. 

Funny how these propositions work out; first, the city was going to have 
a boat built and put a couple of pumps aboard but that plan seems to have 
petered out as they would have to raise the money (that wouldn’t have 
been too hard), but getting material and getting someone to build her was 
another obstacle. Then, after Admiral Waesche and some other dignitaries 
made a tour of inspection of the New England Coast and decided that 
Providence needed and should have a fire boat, it came out that the Coast 
Guard was going to take over our harbor front safety and put four fire 
boats, manned by Coast Guard crews, into Narragansett Bay. They 
wouldn’t be pretty, red painted boats, but they would be practical and 
could fight waterfront fires. 

The latest from the Coast Guard is that it couldn’t have the boats ready 
until next August as the entire Northeast Coast must be considered as 4 
unit, or something like that. So we’re hoping we won’t have any whar! fires 
before August, and don’t want them after that. 

Meanwhile, Paule Loring has Nehi II ready, all but the pump, and he 
has lined up five or six more boat owners who are willing to have pumps 
put on their boats and keep somebody standing by to run them. Oh yes! 
And the State Council of Defense is working out a plan to organize 4 
flotilla to include Loring’s pumpless fire boats in its membership. 
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NAUTICAL BOOKS sy EXPERTS 


WE UNHESITATINGLY RECOMMEND ALL OF THE BOOKS LISTED BELOW 





NAVIGATION 


*Mompkine Step-by ie aeeak hareeee: 
‘om tep-by-ste; g! proc- 
ess of finding latitude and longitude 
through the use of H.O. 211, one of the 
simplest methods of navigation. $2.00 
Primer of Navigation, by yell ty 
Mixter. A complete course in pilo 

presented in the opening chap na 
pm 90 of fr rn pee navigation has been 
a mathematics beyond simple 
i Complete = 

tables, and fully illustrated. $4.00 
The Essentials of Modern Navigation, 
by Paul E. Wylie. The nature of modern 
navigation does not require a complete 
understanding of principles, but does re- 


roper use of its methods. This is 
Mr. Wylie's object. $3.50 


Yacht ae gga pec Voya tikes Yackt » by 
Claud Wor his work amp! 
Cruising (eee i lsewhere), is inate. 
pensable for those who are setting out on 
or like to read about long voyages. $4.50 

A Simple Method for Offshore Navi- 
gation, by George N. Wallace. A quick, 
reliable method of finding your position 
by celestial observation. $1.00 


PILOTING AND 
SEAMANSHIP 


Introduction to Seamanship, by Chas. 
H. Hall. A handbook of extraordinary 
completeness. $2.00 

Coastwise Navigator, by Capt. Warwick 
M. Tompkins. Covers with utmost sim- 
plicity the many problems of the coast- 
wise navigator, or pilot. $2.00 

Pilotin, ponnmanene. and Small Boat 

p waaw tog y Charles F. Chapman. 
New 1942 ih of this classic text for 
beginners. Used in the Power Squadron’s 
elementary classes all over the country. 
320 pages, ogg a illustrated. $2.50 

be are egy, Py low Deck, by Ruth 
Brindze. All the problems of living well on 

a small boat — even to the keeping of a 
dog. tana egw and sources of 7 
are given. best book a yachtsman 
could possibly buy.” $2.50 

Log Book, arranged by Sanford L. Cluett. 

‘o “guest book,” this one, but a real log 
book with extra columns for notes. $2.50 

Log of the Yacht, by D. H. Eadie. Espe- 
cially arranged log book for power boat 
cruising. Cover and each page ae 
with boat’s name. $3.00 

Compass Deviation Card, by G. Jack- 
sen. Compass rose for recording your 
deviation on all headings. String pivoted 
at center makes it a course protractor on 
which you can read actual compass 
courses direct. Full directions. $.50 


CRUISING 


Ranging the Maine Coast, by Alfred F. 
Loomis, Associate Editor of YacHtiNc. 
It’s “the best cruising book, by and large, 
I have read for many a year ee can Col 
fine piece of literature,” says Li 
cord. Illustrated in color. 

Gains North America, by Fredate rg 

ardiner. Taking in a lot of territory this 
volume makes a fine and complete job of 
of cruising yachts will find it 

helpful i in a thousand ways. $3.50 

Yacht Crvleing, by Claud Worth. Uffa 
Fox pn hog “If all the guides, manuals and 

books of every sort were swept 
pg ‘acht Cruising would still provide 
reasonably complete instruction for 
amateur sailor.” $7.50 


to Cruise, by H. A. Calahan. 

A fine Soak for the beginner, with much 
for old hands. Illustrated. $2.50 
A Cruising Guide to the New England 
Coast, edited by Robert F. Duncan. 
Sailing directions for many of the de- 
lightful small anchorages suitable for 
yachts which are not covered in the 
Coast Pilot. Attractively illustrated. $5.00 


The Cruising Manual, by Gerry Mef- 
ferd. those 


Most helpful to who are just 
completin their Bg season or two of 
cruising. Illustrated. $3.00 


Cruising Is Fun, by Brandt Aymar. 
Devoted to the principle that power 
cruising is more fun if you know how. 


A Yachtsman’s Coast Pilot, by Harold 
S. “Skipper” Smith. This book supple- 
ments the U. S. Coast Pilots wit 
information on the smaller harbors be- 
tween Northeast Harbor, Maine, = 
Chesapeake, Maryland. $4.5 


BOAT SAILING 


The AB Cof Boat Sailing, by Herbert L. 
Stone, Editor of Yacutinc. An excellent 
book for the beginner with many maneu- 
vers gag with diagrams. $2.00 

Sailing Made Easy — Told in Pictures, 
by Tein G. Smith. A photo-and-caption 
book with ble, specially-taken, 
series pictures illustrating each step. The 
best way we know of to learn to sail 
without such an experienced skipper at 
your side. $3.50 

Start ’Em Sailing, by Gordon C. Aymar. 
Designed to tell the beginner all he needs 
to know to handle a small sailboat. 
Illustrated. $2.00 

Learning to Sail, by H. A. Calahan. 
Complete book on how to sail both small 
and moderately large boats. a, 


DESIGNING AND 


BUILDING 
Elements of Yacht enti pays b Norman 
L. Skene. This book is a sta’ in its 


—_ indispensable ‘o pec architects, 
boat builders and yachtsmen. Revised to 
date. $3.50 
Yacht ans and Planning, by 
Howard I. Chapelle. A textbook on faval 
Architecture for the amateur. Illustrated. 
$4.25 

Boatbuilding, by Howard I. Chapelle. 
The complete handbook on wooden boat 
construction. Takes the amateur from 
choosing the right design to the final 
varnishing. Illustrated. 

Wings on the Ice, by Frederic M. Gard- 
iner. Sailing, Racing, Designing and 
Building Ice Boats. 175 drawings and 
photographs. $3.50 

Small Boat Building, by Edwin Monk. 
Plans and complete building instructions 
for a number of boats, power and sail, 
from an 8’ pram to a 17’ auxiliary. $3.00 

Modern Boat Building, by Edwin Monk. 
A fine book containing much information 
on round bottom boats, beveling frames, 
laying down lines, spars, materials 
costs. $3.00 

Amateur Boat Building, by William F. 
Crosby. 236 pages of real information for 
the amateur boat builder, profusely 
illustrated. $3.00 





INTERNATIONAL MORSE AND BLINKER 


Learn the right way — quickly, easily — alone or in groups. Code, 
word names of letters, signalling procedure, full instructions. 
Ideal for U.S.C.G.A. and U.S.P.S. classes. Described in April 


YACHTING. 


Hill Morse Code Memorizer. Applicable to sound, wig-wag or 


light. 


Price only 25 cents. 


Hill Blinker Visualizer. Perfect signals mechanically by even a 


beginner. 


Price only 50 cents. 


We suggest that you order both together 





BOAT RACING 


Yacht Racing Rules & Tactics, by Gor- 
don C. Aymar. Rules and maneuvers illus- 
trated by sequence photos of Star boat 
models. Bl» the latest rule oe. 


The Sailing Rules in Yacht Racing, by 
George D. Hills. The standard authority 
on racing rules, revised to date. $3.00 

Learning to Race, by H. A. Calahan. 
The principles of yacht racing explained 
in a most lucid manner. Illustrated. $2.50 

Small Boat Racing, by William F. 
Crosby. Introduction to the sport of 
small sailboat racing. Illustrated. $2.50 


CARE AND 
MAINTENANCE 


ro? Their Care and Handling, by 
P. Moore. A practical book 
ane nye A purchase, maintenance, 
design, equipping of small boats together 
with points on their operation. $3.50 
Rigging, by H. A. Calahan. The first book 
evoted entirely to rigging problems and 
their solution since the days of the old 
equare rigger. Sixty-three illus. $3.00 
Sailmaking Simplified, by Alan Gray. 
A practical guide the amateur who 
waiix Waals ae einai ile ones onlin 
Illustrated. $2.25 
The Ship’s Husband, by H. A. Calahan. 
One of the author’s best books. Covers 
the care of the boat both in the water - 
laid up for the winter. $3. 





Your order will 
be filled promptly 
by mail 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Yachting 


ADVENTURE 


The Cruise of ‘‘Diablesse,’’ by Frederie 
A. Fenger. A cruise from Boston to the 
West Indies and South America. $2.50 

Blue Water Vagabond, by Dennis Pules- 
ton. Six years’ adventure, from the North 


**Yankee,’’ by Capt. and Mrs. iiss 


Two Survived, by Guy. Ie i Ft 
Introduction by McFee. The 
true account of what is probably the 
conaees castaway voyage in a small boat 

Over 3000 miles covered in 70 

pos after a 1940 

us on ever 

of the “Hornet oa Longboat, by 
illiam i The complete story of a 

4000-mile, 43-day voyage, = of the 

longest ever made i . an open eo $2.50 

The Venturesome Voyages of tain 
Voss, by John C. Voss. Tisaesbdiee- 
able, but true = Senge of small boat voy- 
ages. Illustrat $2.75 

Alone in the Caribbean, by Frederic A. 
Fenger. A_single-handed cruise from 
island to island in the Lesser Antilles in 
a sailing canoe. Real adventure and vivid 
descriptions. Illustrated. 3.00 

Windjammer Boy, by Roland Barker. 
From Australia to England in one of the 
famous grain races. Fine for boys. $2.00 

Sons of Sinbad, by Alan Villiers. Sailing 
with the Arabs in their dhows, written as 
only Villiers can write of such things. 
Illustrated. $3.75 


HISTORICAL 


Admiral of the Ocean Sea, by Samuel 
Eliot Morison. A wholly satisfying ac- 
count of Columbus’ voyages by a sailor 
who followed the same tracks in small 
boats. $3.50 

Yankee Rrecetetr, by Robert Elton 
Berry. A fine biography of Nathaniel 
Bowditch. A must addition to every shelf 
of books on the sea and seamen. Illus- 
trated. $2.50 

The Histo of American Sailing 
Ships, by Howard I. Cha’ A classic 
of co archaeology w! should be in 

beef of every lover of boats or 
ae der. Illustrated. $10.00 

Apavions Sailin om" 3.4 Bowens 5. 

Chapelle. More than 70 smaller 
craft formerly seen in —— angen one on 
presence penne pd aes _— gem 
terest and especial appeal to the m 
builder. $4.00 

Whale Ships and Whaling, by Albert 
Cook Church. Over 200 rare and — 
photographs, with running text, tell the 
whole story of si in the days of sail. 

uded are sail and ship p _ = 
whaler specifications. 

American Py eae, by Albert ae 
Church. A history of prime pictorial 
value — the development of the fishing 
echooner from the early pinkeys down 
Fe stong tar racing a of today. 

er pictures that are masterpieces 
of photographic art. $4.50 

Songs of American Sailormen, by 
Joanna C. Colcord. The firet authentic 
collection of American shanties with 
music as sung by shantymen. o— 
Grant illustrations. $4. 


UFFA FOX BOOKS 


Sailing, Seamanehip & Yacht Con- 
struction. One of the best yachting 
books ever published. The wealth of 
illustrations justifies the cost. $10.00 

Uffa Fox’s Second Book. Just as good as 
the first — of highest value to ee | 
builders, yachtsmen. Illus. $10. 

Sail & Power. Apart from its es 
value, like all Uffa Fox books it is of 


bing interest. $10.00 

Racing, Cruising & Design. The fourth 

of this world famous series. $10.00 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Fighting Fleets, by Critchell Rimingto: 
Introduction by Rear Admiral 
Stirling, Jr., U.S.N., Retired. “A saver 

Navies of the World,” this book is 
along the lines of the famous “Jane's.” 
Best on the U. S. yd but foreign 
navies are well covered. Includes naval 
aircraft. Copiously illustrated. $3.00 

The Galley Guide, by Alex. W. Moffat. 
Recipes for shipboard from the simplest 
rough wea broakieaee to course 
ners, and drinks. No technical terms to 
confuse the cook $2.00 


Glossary of Sea Terms, by Gershom 
Bradford. This book has come to be re- 
garded as an indispensable 
of the sea. New enlarged edition. I ‘is, 


Clouds, Air and Wind, by Eric Mag 
A picture primer of meteorology for be- 
ginning flyers. Some good weather ma- 
terial for yachtsmen. ilitary planes in 
flight lend extra interest to the fine cloud 
pictures. $2.50 

Sailors’ Knots, by Cyrus L. Day. $3.50 

Wire Splicing, by R. Scot Skirving. $1.00 


Gadgets & Wrinkles, by, H. A. Calahan, 
A compendium of man’s ingenuity at 
sea. $3.00 

Nautical Nuggets, by William W. Swan. 
Hints on fitting-out and tuning-up that 
will make your boat sail faster. 50 








205 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Please send your 
remittance with 
your order 


Prices include delivery within the continental United States. Add 10% for delivery elsewhere. Prices subject to change without notice. 
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BUILDERS OF FINE ALL- MAHOGANY CRUISERS AND CUSTOM COMMUTERS FB. oY, A 
CABLE ADORESS ROMACO™ ‘enton arvor 


MICHIGAN 
usa 





For the Utmost in “Inboard’’ Motor 
Performance and Dependability 


| BRIGGS &STRATTON | 
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EPcALK GLUES-CEMENTS-PRESERVATIVES 


= 


KUHLS PRODUCTS : 

CAN TAKE IT The're [ae 
Elastic—They Traveled 
The 7 Seas for the past 
53 Years, Taking Every LASTIC CANVAS CEMENT 
Extreme Condition In 7 
Their Stride Regardless Siar aarrereae tite 

Whether It Be Tropical 

Sun—Sub Zero Weather, [Write For Booklet “/nstructive Boat Chart’ 


High Pounding Seas H.B.FRED KUHLS 


Or Driving Rain. 
_05% ST. & 3” AVE. [355 BROOKLYN, NY. 















—Use KUHLS— Dt 











ATTWOOD 


Custom Styled Marine Hardware 


For Today’s DEFENSE 
and COMMERCIAL CRAFT 






The services of our Engi- 
neering and Pattern De- 
partments are available to 
naval architects and boat- 
builders in the creation of 
special items, 


ATTWOOD BRASS WORKS, INC. 


FRONT at COOK, GRAND. RAPIDS, MICH. 
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> ’Round here, if we can’t have what we want, we make it a point to 
want what we can get. Consequently, as the order forbidding sailing be- 
tween sunset and sunrise clamps the lid on the annual overnight race at the 
Edgewood Y.C., the race committee plans to hold a regatta on the Glorious 
Fourth instead of starting a lot of boats down the bay the “night before,” 
and make it a part of a two-day celebration with racing for the Beetles and 
other small classes off the clubhouse Saturday and Sunday. The club went 
into commission May 16th. 


> These Power Squadron courses work out a good deal like life in the high 
school. Whale of a big class of freshmen, not so many sophs, still fewer 
juniors and a still smaller group of seniors coming up for graduation. But 
they rate the class in elementary pilotage at Newport this spring as one of 
the best the Squadron has sponsored. Enrolled, 130; average attendance, 
65; number taking the examination, 35. Too early to tell how many passed. 


> Short Ends: Has anyone been able to figure out why an Austin should 
get’ as much gasoline as a $3,000 whatever your car is? . . . Why the 
owner of a real power yacht should have to have a gas ration card while an 
outboard motor boatman can have a “normal supply” without a card? 
. . » How much, if a pleasure automobile can have three gallons a week, 
the owner of an inboard power boat can get, and why? . . . What effect 
inability to get gasoline will have on the rosters of the Coast Guard Aux- 
iliaries? . . . Albert Lemos, at Riverside, has a 107’ over all dragger 
framed and partially planked. . . . Coast Guard Auxiliary members all 
busy studying signalling, ‘‘ Dah-dit-dit,” etc. . . . Regardless of uncer- 
tainty of gasoline situation, lots of boats going overboard. . . . Would be 
more, maybe, if members of flotillas knew that the Walsh and Bland bills 
in Congress, if they pass, wouldn’t haul them right into the Coast Guard 
Reserve. . . . The Mariners (she Sea Scouts) are going to hold their an- 
nual regatta at Cambridge June 14th. Prize is a year of having to keep the 
Jesse H. Metcalf Trophy shined up. . . . Bill Dyer’s bought him a little 
knockabout. Sort of oversized old fashioned Class A dink with a trunk 
cabin on and a little engine in. Named her Wooden Shoe. Looks like one at 
the toe end. ... Earl A. Blinkhorn has bought the 32’ cabin cruiser 
Shirley Bud. . . . Frank W. Pearson has bought the 37’ Tara; Edward G. 
Hartwell has registered his new 30’ cruiser as Rosa. . . . Considerable 
activity in the used boat market, mostly in small stuff. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 
By Ray Krantz | 


> Boats continue to sell despite the war and the restrictions which have 
been placed on the movements of pleasure craft. My Girl, a 28’ Monk- 
designed bridge deck cruiser formerly owned by Ralph Stowell, Seattle, 
now is skippered by Allen Brown, of the same city. Another Monk design, 
a 21’ sport fishing boat with 10 hp. Universal motor, has been sold by B. B. 
Farr to William Clumpner, and a third boat, a 26’ trunk cabin type, has 
been purchased by Mrs. Ada A. Combs from Earl P; Redling. Fremont 
Boat Market was the intermediary in these transactions, all of which in- 
yolved Seattle owners. 


> Construction of military boats is increasing at Seattle, both for the 
Army and Navy, and more fishing boats are entering service with Uncle 
Sam. Three YMS type 135’ mine sweepers were launched at Seattle and at 
Tacoma. BY MS-11 hit the water on April 30th, at Associated Shipbuilders’ 
Lake Union plant, in Seattle; YMS-127 was launched by J. M. Martinac 
Shipbuilding Corp., at Tacoma, on May 2nd; half an hour later, YMS-132 
slid down the ways at Tacoma Boat Building Co. 


> The Coast Guard has four new patrol boats recently commissioned by 
two Seattle shipyards. CG-7211 and CG-7212, with twin 160 hp. Chris- 
Craft engines and a 16-knot pace, were built by Ray Butler’s Washington 
Boat Works, from Monk designs. CG-7213 and CG-7214, 50-footers with 
twin Chrysler Royal Eights, log about the same speed; they were con- 
structed by Mike Shain’s Trimmerships yard, on Lake Union, Seattle, 
from the yard’s designs. 


> Three of the Northwest’s larger sized yachts, Sueja III, Alician and 
Westward were chartered for military duties in April. 


> Cat’s-paws . . . The Frisbie Trophy race, on Puget Sound waters near 
Seattle, was sailed on May 30th, as was the Memorial Day cruise to Port 
Madison. . . . Gordon Wilson’s new Monk-designed cruiser Springbok 
II, built by Grandy Boat Co., is in the Coast Guard now, and so is brother 
Wilson. . . . Inability to obtain Diesel engines is causing many owners of 
new fishing boats measuring up to 50’ in length to install high speed re 
duction gear gas engines. 
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When the hook goes down at 


LITTLE CURRENT 


this summer we would be glad to have you come aboard 
and look over our magnificent stock of 


BRITISH WOOLLENS 


The North Atlantic has been kind to us again this year and the goods have been 
delivered. 


VICUNA °- CASHMERE - CAMELHAIR 
SHETLAND - BOTANY 


fashioned into garments and attractive accessories for everyone by such 
craftsmen as 


Jaeger, Burberry, Braemar, Pringle, Hudson’s Bay, etc. 
See too, among our huge array of outdoor garments, the famous 
Barr Slickers and Sou'westers 


as made for the British Navy in Glasgow. A splendid yachtsman’s waterproof 


Established 1879 9 


‘LITTLE CURRENT 
Manitoulin Island 
ONTARIO, CANADA 






NAVIGATORS 


ARE NEEDED 


TO WIN THE 
WAR 


In the Navy, the Air Force and Merchant Marine great 
opportunities await those who prepare themselves now 
for service as navigation officers. The first step is to 
master navigation — and you can do this in a surprisingly 
short time by studying the Weems System of Navigation, 
one of the easiest courses ever devised. The completeness 
and efficiency of the Weems System are attested to by 
many world famous navigators. Because its simplicity 
and accuracy save time and costly errors, Weems is fast 
surpassing other navigation methods. The United States, 
foreign governments, and many commercial air lines have 
adopted portions of the Weems System. Prepare now to 
do your bit by becoming a navigator. 


SCHOOLS IN FOURTEEN CITIES 
also CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 





You may study the Weems System at 


WEEMS home through our carefully conducted 
‘o> correspondence courses, or you may 
Navigation Books, receive individual or classroom in- 


struction at our affiliated schools in the 
following cities: Annapolis, Baltimore, 
Boston, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Miami, New Orleans, New York, a- 
delphia, San Diego,: San Francisco, 
Seattle, Springfield, Mass. 


Dead Reckoning and 
Celestial Navigation 
Equipment 
Price List on Request 








AIR NAVIGATION OUTLINE : $2.50 


Prepared by Professor F. W. Keator, Yale University, as a guide and 
complete outline for a course in air navigation with reference text, 
collateral reading, and class exercise material, also condensed data 
needed by the instructor to conduct properly a course in navigation. 








Those who wish to further their present knowledge of navigation will 
find many of the texts and instruments used in the Weems System in- 
valuable and are invited to purchase these separately without necessarily 
taking either the full marine or air navigation courses. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


WEEMS SYSTEM OF NAVIGATION 
ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 


Please send me descriptive literature on navigation course. I am interested 
in Marine Navigation O; in Air Navigation 0. 


Please send price list of Weems books and navigation equipment 0. 
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F. S. McLacHLAN COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


Exbaust Silencing Equipment 


1 EAST 44th STREET NEW YORK CITY 




















48 4. PENN YAN 
AEROOINGHY 
“Tops i Tenders” 
G0 po. catalog FREE 
OUTBOARDS: SAILBOATS 


SPORTSMEN’ SPECIALS 
@ CANOES- RUNABOUTS 
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COMET COMMENTS 
By Malcolm D. Lamborne, Jr. 


> The personnel of the local committee at the Seaside Park Y.C., which 
will have supervision of the C.C.Y.R.A. Nationals, September 11th to 
13th, has been completed. Its chairman will be Edward P. Loughran, vice 
commodore at Seaside, and its secretary-treasurer, Dr. Joseph W. Post, 
financial secretary at that club. Other members include George R. Powell, 
J. Liddon Pennock, John Roy Weaver, J. B. Tomlinson, Dr. Francis A. 
Faught and Dr. A. B. Williamson. Co-hosts for the regatta will be the 
Barnegat Bay Y.R.A., and the Seaside Park Y.C. 


> Two former Comet champions may be sailing in the same boat this 
summer and, oddly enough, in a Star. They are Edward K. Merrill, 1938 
champion, and Bob Levin, 1939. The two race on the Delaware River. 
Levin was active in the Stars following his winning the Comet title at 
Oxford, Md. 


> Another national title holder — twice winner, in fact — has gone into 
the Navy. He is Phil Somervell, of the Red Dragon C.C., on the Delaware. 
Somervell was winner in 1940 and 1941. 


> While thirteen of the Medford (Mass.) B.C. fleet are in the Service, the 
group there is looking forward to more Comets in the water than ever 
before. The attitude at Medford is one of either sail your own boat or see 
that someone does. 

Fleet Captain Hank Moore has arranged a schedule of 40 races, including 
participation in Marblehead Race Week, in August. He has also rounded 
up the largest number of prizes in the history of the club. There might be 
enough to go all around, even down to the duffers. 


> At last reports, Bill Neilson, regional vice president for Massachusetts, 
was awaiting orders to active duty in the Army. Another Massachusetts 
Comet enthusiast, Fred Redding, has transferred from Medford to Wash- 
ington, where he’s associated with a commission of the Australian Gov- 
ernment. 


> Clarke Daniel, skipper of the Robert E. Lee (from Virginia, suh), has 
been elected captain of Potomac River Fleet No. 2. Nora Lamborne was 
reélected secretary. The Lee joined in the spring series for Comets in 
Washington last month. This series also serves as fleet eliminations for the 
nationals. 


> The opening event on the Potomac (which comes a week before the 
first of five eliminations there), saw the C.C.Y.R.A. president, D. Verner 
Smythe, making a “guest appearance”’ in the writer’s Comet Arcoiris. 
Formerly Potomac River champion of Comets, Smythe now lives in Con- 
necticut. The aforementioned Robert E. Lee won the event, while Arcoiris 
finished fourth. 


LONG ISLAND AND THE SOUND 
By Weather Quarter 


> Now that gas rationing for pleasure boats has put the power cruisers 
used primarily to tow racing craft around the Sound to Y.R.A. regattas 
on the other end of the towline, there seems to be no doubt but that the 
decision to make Sunday the most important and official racing day of the 
week-end was a wise one. What with next to no gas, shortage of crews, 
shortage of time, and other factors, Sunday seems to be the more logical 
day to get what’s left of the racing crowd out on the water. Racing is going 
to be quite different this year, and it’s going to be interesting to see how 
shorter twice-around courses work out. We predict that there will be many 
who wonder why it hasn’t been done before. 

The severe gas rationing is going to be hard on the cruiser owners, and 
Cold Spring Harbor, Lloyd’s and Price’s Bend won’t be too populous on 
week-ends. However, it’s an ill wind that blows nobody good, and some of 
the clubs around the western end of the Sound, which have for years been 
as somber as morgues on Saturday evening, may well be “‘discovered’’ by 
their own members, to the well deserved delight of hard-working entertain- 
ment committee chairmen. Another effect of the stay-at-home tactics en- 
forced by gasoline rationing may be a revival of interest in sailing and rac- 
ing in each club’s front yard. Many an oldster, who in recent years has 
left that part of it to his youngsters, may find it’s lots of fun after all. 


> Howard McMichael took what was billed as the National Champion- 
ship of BO Dinghy Class by defeating 19 competitors in a two-day series 
at Larchmont in late April. G. M. (“Scotty”) Isdale beat Bill Dodge for 
the Class X title by a@ narrow margin. It blew moderate to hard from the 
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northwest both days and capsizes, dismastings, dunkings and submersions 
afflicted fully half the fleet the first day. Corny Shields was runner up to 
MeMichael. 


> Recently elected officers of the “‘S’’ Class are: Chairman, J. W. Ben- 
field; secretary, T. S. Clark; treasurer, W. R. Townsend, members of the 


| rules committee, W.S. Chesley, Phillip Patton, and Samuel Sutter; George 


Sheppard, class recorder. Owners in this class are conducting a mail ballot 
on whether or not to use spinnakers this season. 


> Stamford appears to be the only club on the Sound this year to have a 
fleet of new boats. Mr. and Mrs. Richard 8. Childs have presented eight 
Marblehead Brutal Beasts to the club as a memorial to their daughter, Miss 
Nancy Childs. They were built by J. A. B. Smith, Jr., at Stamford, and 
will be known as the Rumpy Class, named for Nancy Childs’ first boat. 


LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 
By W. Peck Farley 


> The following Snipe officers have been elected at the Youngstown Y.C.: 
Nickerson Hinckley, captain; Bjarne Klaussen, vice captain. 

Bill Cannon, former ardent Snipe sailor, has graduated to a 30’ auxiliary 
sloop. He expected to motor and sail up from Long Island Sound via the 
Barge Canal and Oswego about May 15th. 

An extensive sailing program, with a Saturday and Sunday series and 
seven special events, is planned by Youngstown. 


> The racing schedule at the Payne Beach Y.C. will be carried out ac- 
cording to plans, far as possible. Due to the Army and Navy taking a num- 
ber of boys, quite a few boats will be taken over by the older members, 
in some cases, by the fathers of those in service. 


> Ed Crane and Herb Sinehoffer, of the Algonquin Y.C., have sold their 
Comets and purchased Lightnings. Five Lightnings will probably be sailing 
on the bay from the Algonquin Y.C. this summer. The Comet fleet is not 
being depleted, however, as there are still twenty-three Comets in the 
fleet. About nine of them will go to the Central N.Y.Y.R.A. regatta. 


> At present, there are twenty-four members of the Rochester Y.C. in 
various branches of the service, with more slated to leave soon. We apolo- 
gize in advance for any names which, through oversight, may have been 
omitted from the following roster. They are: Harold W. Baker, Charles 
Case, John Castle, Jr., Kendall B. Castle, Jr., Norman R. Cole, Hobart 
Daboll, James C. Dryer, Jr., Sherman Farnham, Leon Gaussin, Jr., L. 
Kenneth Gilbert, William Gleason, Thomas F. Griswold, Herbert Hast- 
ings, John H. Howard, Jack Ingle, Francis G. Jenkins, William Little, 
Myron B. Palmer, John Ochs, James Rappenacher, Craig C. Smith, 
Charles J. Tarr, Jr., Philip Tierney, E. H. Warden. 

Commodore Bill Nevin has sold his Star Emmy Lou to “ Porker”’ Tobin, 
who is new to the Star fleet. . . . Dave Rutty has sold his cruiser Gindaru 
to Lloyd Marshall, of North Rose. The boat will be kept at Sodus Bay. 
. . . Win Churchill’s N.Y. “Thirty”? Amorita has been sold to Mr. Priest 
and will probably be sailed from the R.Y.C. basin. . . . Lew Howard, ace 
dinghy skipper, who commutes from Buffalo each week-end to sail at 
Rochester, says he’ll still be down if he has to make the trip by train each 
week. . . . Two additions to the dinghy fleet this summer will be lads from 
out of town who are here doing defense work and have chartered dinghies. 
One is from Seattle and the other is an English lad who formerly sailed on 
the British dinghy team. It is expected there will be a fleet of twelve out of 
twenty dinghies sailing. . . . The match with the Montreal dinghy boys 
for the Eastwood Trophy has been cancelled. 

An interesting and lovely old cup has been returned to the R.Y.C. This 
trophy, the Velnette Cup, was originally sailed for in 1887, the first year 
of the R.Y.C. It was presented by E. N. Walbridge and bears the name of 
the donor’s wife. Mr. Walbridge was a charter member of the club and its 
first fleet captain. He was greatly interested in the formation of the Naval 
Reserve and was a Commander for many years. The cup was brought back 
into the club this year by Mr. Walbridge’s son, Commander Dewey Wal- 
bridge. This makes the third historic cup recently restored to the club, the 
other two being the Madge and Robbins Cups. 

The Star fleet at R.Y.C. will be almost intact this season as far as boats 
go, though its personnel has changed somewhat. Don Seitz, formerly a 
Snipe sailor at the Nine Mile Port Y.C., will crew for-Oc Marth, in Tario. 
Arnold Mackintosh, of Needham, Mass., who has for many years sailed at 
Cape Cod, will come to Rochester with Roger Patterson, fellow student at 


_M.I.T. Both boys have defense jobs and for relaxation (in a Star?) will 


sail Patterson’s Star Sisu. Since there is no longer a formal “R” Class at 
R.Y.C., Newt Castle will crew for Cliff Baker in his Star Zoa. Newt and 
Ken Castle are commissioning Shadow, however, and hope to get some 
sailing in her, too. 
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and of the honored place he occupied in American science. 
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THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


>» The racing season on Lake Erie promises to be just about as usual, 
Some of the well-known contestants of other years will be missing in this 
year’s events but there will be some new faces and, perhaps, new winners, 

All the yacht clubs are planning complete schedules of club champion- 
ship series which will carry them through the season and all three of the 
Lake Erie long distance classics, the Mills, Roberts and Falcon Cup events, 
will be held. 

The Roberts Trophy Race, premier long distance event for cruising 
auxiliaries, will be run off by the Cleveland Y.C. on June 20th. Paul Gross is 
chairman of the committee in charge. The course will be from Rocky River 
to Put-in-Bay and return. The following week-end, the Toledo Y.C. will 
stage the annual Mills Trophy Race over the regular triangle from Toledo 
Light to Detroit River Light to Put-in-Bay and return. This year there 
will be six classes competing: Racing, Cruising, Universal, “‘L,’’ Six-Metre 
and Eight-Metre. The Eight-Metre Class is competing for the first time 
in this event and the winner will receive the Gommodore Affleck Memorial 
Trophy. The Mills Trophy is raced for by the Racing-Cruising and Cruising 
Class boats only. In addition, the winner of the Cruising Class will take 
down the Governor Harmon Trophy; the winner of the Racing-Cruising 
Class gets the Edward Ford Trophy; the Universal Class, the Toledo Blade 
Trophy; the ‘‘L’’ Class, the Darlinson Trophy; and the Six-Metre Class, 
the Toledo Times Trophy. All of these are perpetual trophies for com- 
petition each year. The first boat to finish is awarded the Dwight Kelsey 
Memorial Bowl. 


> Ray St. John, chairman of the race committee of the Cleveland Y.C., 
has mailed out his sehedule for the racing season. No Saturday events are 
planned, all races being set for Sundays and holidays. All club champion- 
ship series will be decided on a basis of the best five of seven. 

Active racing starts with the Spring Series on May 31st for all classes, 
with the second races of the series on June 7th and the third on June 14th. 
The week-end of June 20th—21st is reserved for the annual Roberts Trophy 
long distance event for auxiliary cruisers, and June 28th marks the start of 
the club’s championship series for all classes. 


> The channel entrance to Mentor Harbor was open on May Sth this year, 
long before the Mentor Harbor Y.C. fleet was in the water. 

Past Commodore James L. Myers has sold his sloop Mary D to a Buffalo 
yachtsman and will devote all his spare time this year, if he has any, to the 
Great Lakes 21 Class and, perhaps, a brush with the Snipe fleet. 

Mentor’s Snipes opened the Cleveland metropolitan racing season this 
year with a couple of races on April 26th. Bob Wilson won both events. 
Seven boats started in both heats. 


> The Lakeside Y.C. put on its usual colorful launching show on May 9th. 
A huge derrick scow, manned by a crew of expert handlers, lifted. and 
launched more than 60 boats in a little more than six hours. 


> The long, hard struggle of the Edgewater Y.C. to obtain a lease from 
the City of Cleveland for the Edgewater Yacht Basin has been rewarded. 
Legislation granting this lease has been passed; an additional appropriation 
supplies funds needed for completion of the basin. 


> The Forest City Y.C. has taken over the yacht harbor which was started 
by Yacht Terminals, Inc., near the foot of East 53rd Street. This harbor 
will, when completed, furnish docking facilities for at least 200 small craft. 

Dr. Benjamin J. Wolpaw, coéwner of the Richardson cruiser Doc & Doc, 
left Cleveland last month for Philadelphia with the rank of lieutenant 
commander in the Navy. Another club member, Bill Whitworth, is in the 
infantry — in Texas. 

Whitey Weir has left the outboards flat and has gone in for a cruiser, 
along with Commander Charlie Yauch, of the U.S.C.G.A. 


Pp Alice Nolan, Cleveland’s only woman yacht broker, died suddenly 
on May 6th at her home in Clifton Park Lagoon. Miss Nolan conducted 
a general brokerage business, selling both new and used boats in and 
around Cleveland in the summer and in Florida during the winter. 


> The annual regatta of the Inter-Lake Y.A., set for August 10th-12th 
next, is to be an intensified racing session. Sailors who cannot spend 4 
whole week at the Bay will get a whole week of racing in three days, for 20 
less than five heats will be sailed in three days, morning and afternoon 
events in all classes on Monday and Tuesday and a final heat Wednesday. 


> The Cleveland B.C., Inc., which occupied the slip at the foot of West 
Third Street, has been forced to disband for the duration because Uncle 
Sam has taken over the property immediately adjoining the waterfront. 
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FROM SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
By Jesse L. Carr 


> Coincident with the annual Corinthian Y.C. race to Vallejo on May 9th 
was a shakedown cruise for members of the Northern California P.B.A. 


> Madden and Lewis Ship Repair Co. has been awarded contracts for 
four new type 72’ coast patrol boats. Such boats as these have not been 
built on the West Coast before but have proved successful elsewhere. 
Myron Spaulding has taken over the full time occupation of consulting 
architect on these craft. 


> Sausalito Yacht Basin is complete with docking facilities, water and 
electricity in. Many large yachts have moved to this basin, including 
Commodore Piver’s Eloise and Captain Warwick Tompkins’ Wander Bird. 
Confined to the Bay by war restrictions, the passing of anticipated long 
cruises has wrought a strange thing in this famous craft. On her after deck, 
where once the captain trod, now rises a deckhouse with ample headroom, 
glass panes and French doors. It is there, we presume, for the duration. 


> Pleasure boat construction is now practically at a standstill at Bay 
shipyards and space for reconditioning is difficult to obtain at local yards. 
Backyard building goes on, however, and the East Bay clubs announce 
the launching of one 19’ and one 21’ sloop this month, both having been 
built by their owners. 


> Ace, famous “R” boat owned at one time by Arthur Rousseau, has 
been chartered by Captain Fisher of the U.S. Army. She will fly the colors 
of the Corinthian Y.C. All Bay clubs anticipate the ingress of yachtsmen 
now in the Service who will take limited charters for the racing season. 


> At the end of April, the Navy commandeered the Sea Scout anchorages 
in the local basin, evacuating the space in 24 hours. The boats are retained 
by the organization. 


> At Monterey, the new section base, long under construction and pre- 
viously administered from a floating office, is completed and was dedicated 
last week. It is still under the command of Lieut. John McCrae who is 
himself an ardent yachtsman. While big boats are now restricted from 
coastal waters, there are seven Mercury boats in this club. Their owners are 
planning an active racing season on revised and limited waters. 


> Asad commentary comes to mind each day at this time as one enters the 
yacht club for a word or two. Los Angeles waters are closed to the largest 
fleet of sail boats on the Coast. Many of these owners, who are frequently 
in San Francisco, would race their boats here were there facilities for trans- 
porting them north. As it is, they grow grass on their hulls and vegetate 
their own bottoms, except for an enterprising few who are coming north 
for impending regattas as guests or to serve as crew. San Franciscans re- 
gret such inactivity and wish to offer, through these pages, and without 
resorting to the “Swap Chest,”’ sailing facilities to neighboring sportsmen 
who happen into this port. 


MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Ed Earle 


> Roy Pigeon, veteran secretary-treasurer, was on deck with his tradi- 
tional, inimitable annual report at the recent meeting of the Eighteen- 
Foot Knockabout Association. The oldest active racing fleet in Massachu- 
setts Bay, and reputedly in the nation, plans an active season. Six or seven 
of the famous 18-footers, hailing from Boston Harbor ports, will race in 
Dorchester Bay this summer since a better course can be provided than in 
the war-restricted area off Winthrop. A half-dozen more boats will come 
up from Gloucester for the Wennie Karshick Memorial Trophy races. 

It was voted to continue the present officers, headed by President Mar- 
ion Cooney, of Sandy Bay. Almon E. Whittemore, of Cottage Park, and 
Don Mackintosh and Carl Gabele, of South Boston, remain as the board 
of judges while Fred Pigeon and Arthur E. McGarry will act as measurers. 


> Building boats for the U. 8. A. roars on at forced draft in the local 
yacht yards. The Winthrop Yard of Willis J. Reid & Sons, which is doing a 
majority of its new work for the Army, has emptied its sheds of yachts to 
make room for government orders. All the yachts will go into commission 
and, next fall, Reid will provide outside storage for yachtsmen. 


> The 30’ twin screw sport cruiser Whistler, formerly owned by Leland 
E. Roaf, of Belmont, has been sold to W. C. Bowditch of Marblehead, 
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through the office of Eldredge-McInnis, Inc. She will be renamed Mary |] 
and will probably be used by Mr. Bowditch with the Coast Guard Auxil- 
iary. Through the same office, the 32’ sport fisherman Nancy D has changed 
ownership from Commander C. R. Dennen to William F. Morrell. 


> The official sanction for yachting which was recently given by Rear- 
Admiral William T. Tarrant, U. 8. N., commandant of the First Naval 
District, and Capt. Charles G. Roemer, U. 8. Coast Guard, captain of the 
port of Boston, includes a common sense list of regulations. The limit of the 
restrictions is, of course, dependent on changing war conditions. It is 
understood that a certain amount of liberality will be exercised, especially 
in the matter of areas. It is obvious that yachtsmen will keep cognizant of 
bulletins and will not venture into areas in which enemy subs or planes 
have been reported. Cameras, firearms, receiving sets and aliens have been 
barred from the yachting picture. 


> If finger-prints point to the summer signs, there will be thousands hay- 
ing something to do with the sea. Long lines daily file into the first floor of 
40 Central Street, Boston; fishermen, longshoremen, debs and yachtsmen, 
all seeking the required Coast Guard identification card. A certified birth 
certificate is the most important item a yachtsman brings along with the 
required blank before he can be finger-printed and photographed. After 
having worked up at long last to the “pay window,” the whole process of 
paper work, finger-printing and photo takes from seven to ten minutes. 


> It will be more or less of an isolationist summer, and less interclubbing, 
with most of the racing fleets planning to stick closely to home bays and 
avoid the trouble of passing through the Coast Guard ‘‘gates.’”’ Dorchester 
Bay will be a busy small boat racing center while Billy Scotson and other 
Indian Class skippers are lining up a sizable fleet in Quincy Bay. 


NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


> Concordia Company, Inc., of Boston and New Bedford, Mass., has 
moved its headquarters in the latter city to South Wharf, South Dart- 
mouth. The property is just north of the New Bedford Yacht Club, in 
Padanaram, and formerly belonged to Colonel E. H. R. Green. It includes 
a sizable machine shop, a marine railway and a basin with 12 feet of water. 
Concordia is also taking over the business formerly operated there by 
Harold Cleveland. In addition to the usual boat yard services, the firm will 
provide dockage in the basin on a daily, weekly, or seasonal basis and also 
will offer a ‘paid hand”’ service through which any boats lying in the 
vicinity will be maintained during the week or in the owner’s absence. 


> Boat Transit Company, Detroit, which in recent years has built up a 
considerable business in the long distance transportation of pleasure craft, 
is now hard at work transporting new Navy, Coast Guard, and Army craft 
from inland yards to the coasts. A special Mack tractor-trailer unit has 
recently been added to the Boat Transit fleet. 


> Peirce & Kilburn, of Fairhaven, Mass., has recently launched the 98- 
foot, 163-ton fishing dragger Potomska, designed by Furnans Yacht 
Agency. This is the largest vessel built in New Bedford or Fairhaven since 
whaling days. 


> Douglas Fir Plywood Association has just completed a most interesting 
motion picture with color and sound, entitled ‘The Plywood Fleet.’ The 
picture is a complete story of plywood boats, and how they are built and 
used. Included in the 16 mm. film, which takes 35 minutes to run, are scenes 
showing the building of a 14-foot plywood sloop, surfboard riding, cruising 
in a 27-foot plywood sloop, and outboard racing. The climaxing sequence 
depicts a trip down the Colorado with action and slow-motion pictures of 
shooting the dangerous rapids. The film will be loaned to clubs upon re- 
quest to the Douglas Fir Plywood Association, Tacoma, Washington. 


> Cooper-Bessemer is erecting new buildings at its Grove City, Pa. 
plant which will practically double its capacity for producing Diesel en- 
gines. The project is financed under a plant facilities contract authorized 
by the Bureau of Ships, Navy Department. 


> Navy “E”’ pennants have recently been awarded to George Lawley & 
Sons shipyard, at Neponset, Mass.; to the New Bedford Division of Revere 
Copper and Brass, Inc.; to Wheeler Shipyard, Brooklyn; and to the 
Torrington, Waterbury and Ansonia, Conn., plants of the American Brass 
Gompany. 


> Donald B. Abbott, in recent years connected with the development of 
the Week-Ender, the Visitor, the Over-Niter, and other stock auxili: ries, 
has recently joined the staff of the Robert Jacob shipyard, in City Isl: and, 
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On thousands of yachts, a handy, quick- 
starting Evinrude adds to the pleasure of every 
run and every cruise... willingly does the 
“heavy work” on every trip ashore and puts 
an end to the old argument about "who's 
going to row.” Write for free catalog. 


EVINRUDE MOTORS 
4939 North 27th Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


EVINRUDE 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 











The CASEY 45-footer 
for } 














Cutter or Yawl Rig 


In the New CASEY 45-footer you will have an 
auxiliary ideal for congenial cruising and long- 
istance racing. For the average cruising man the 
CASEY 45-footer is arranged with a large galley 
alt, comfortable main cabin sleeping four amidships, 
and double stateroom forward. For yachtsmen desir- 
ing to carry a crew an optional arrangement is avail- 
thle, sleeping six in owner's party but with galley 
Crew's quarters forward, 


Also the new CASEY 39-tooter and 
the well-known CASEY 36-footer 
All models with keel or centerboard 
Your inquiry regarding any of our boats 
Or our service and storage facilities 
will entail no obligations 
CASEY BOAT BUILDING CO. 
Union Wharf Fairhaven, Mass. 


CASEY BOATS ARE RARELY OFFERED 
FOR SALE— THEY SELL THEMSELVES 
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of this 
speedy, sturdy 
new “Old Town Sail- 
boat.” Thirteen feet of trim, 
sprightly dinghy, with Old Town’s 
lapstrake construction assuring 
you years of sport. Shake out her 
90 square feet of sail; feel how 
nicely she handles! Bow and side 
decked. Handy new centerboard 
lifting device. Brass fittings through. 
out. Easy and inexpensive to keep. 


FREE CATALOG shows boats and canoes 
of all types. Send for it today! Old 
Town Canoe Company, 856 Main Street, 
Old Town, Maine. 











IMPORTED 
EGYPTIAN 
YACHT DUCK 
— also— 
ITALIAN 
HEMP 
BOLT 
ROPE 











DE GRAUW, AYMAR & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1827 
35-36 South St., New York, N. Y. 


We Specialize 
in 














The Ginst “E” Award 
COAST GUARD Preduction 


EVER before has the Navy “E” for excel- 
lence been awarded for production of 
Coast Guard boats. Never before had any 

yard received a Coast Guard contract as large 
as that entrusted to the Wheeler Brooklyn plant 
in the spring of 1941 for building 83-foot cutters. 
The completion of this contract, at the unprece- 
dented speed of a launching every five days, 


not only resulted in the award of an additional 
contract for a larger fleet of these cutters, but 
earned the coveted Navy “E” for our manage- 
ment and employees. This outstanding honor is 
one we would like to share with the owners of 
Wheeler Cruisers everywhere. Your confidence 
in us permitted this yard to grow to its present 
production capacity which now serves our 
nation so adequately well in its war effort. 


This is the second Navy “E” presented to the Wheeler 
organization. The Wheeler Whitestone plant received an 
“E” award for minesweeper production several months 
ago. Thus Wheeler has another FIRST, being the proud 
possessor of two “E” awards for wooden boat construction. 





WERE ELE R 


WHEELER SHIPYARD, Inc. 
FOOT OF CROPSEY AVENUE 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


WHEELER SHIPBUILDING CORP. 
FOOT OF 154th STREET 
WHITESTONE, L. I, NEW YORK 
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Subchasers have to drive in fast—sink enemy 
subs before they can escape in a crash dive. The 
skill of the United States Navy officers and crews 
must be matched with perfection in equipment. 
Providing perfection in gear units is our job... 

Westinghouse gear units are engineered for 
power ... quietness... efficiency ... and depend- 
ability. To provide a gear unit that will meet 
the rigid standards for hard-hitting PC boats 
requires precision machinery, skilled labor, and 
operating experience. 

Westinghouse Marine Engineers have been 
working with shipbuilders and designers for 
over 36 years. And now—24 hours a day, 7 
days a week—all our facilities, our abilities are 
pledged to work with you for total war 
production—for Victory. Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Company, East Pitts- 


burgh, Pennsylvania, Department 7-N. 
J-07195 
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Where does it get its sting ? 


Suddenly out of nowhere a fast motor 
torpedo boat drives home the attack 
on an enemy transport or warship. 
Above the roar of a thunderous ex- 
plosion rises the question, where 
does it get its power, its deadly sting? 
* x x Our Vimalert design Admiral, 
being built for torpedo boats, is a 
marine engine incorporating all the 


latest features of aviation engine de- 
sign and practice. The selection of 
high grade alloy materials machined 
to exacting tolerances and subjected 
to the latest inspection methods 
and equipment insures maximum 
strength with minimum weight. No 
wonder, then, that to the fighting 
men in the world’s fastest warcraft, 


the name Sterling means power and 
dependability. « x x These engines, 
built to the highest standards yet at- 
tained, are coming from our assem- 
bly line in ever-increasing numbers. 
And when the war is over, we will 
be able to give to marine and indus- 
trial users of engines the same assur- 
ances of our skill as engine builders. 


Sterling production smashes old records under the impetus of war contracts for the U. S. Navy, Coast Guard and U, S. Army. 


STERLING ENGINE Company 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


New York City, 900 Chrysler Bldg. 


Washington, D. C., 806 Evans Bldg. 















